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“Uncle Sam” About Ready to Make 


Loans for Reconditioning Homes 


Events of the last week or so have brought measurably 
nearer the beginning, at least, of the realization of a long 
heralded hope. It has been widely recognized that the 
reconditioning of homes offered the most promising point 
of attack, for immediate results, in the all-important build- 
ing sector of the 
fight to end the 
depression. On 
Friday and Sat- 
urday, July 13 
and 14, an im- 
portant meeting 
of the regional 
supervisors, to- 
gether with the 
national director, 


A. GOODWILLIE, 

egional Director 

econditioning Di- 
vision HOLC 


I 
I 


> 
. 
> 
‘ 


of the recondi- 
tioning division 
of the Home 


Owners’ Loan 
Corpora- 
tion (HOLC} 
was held at the 
Congress Hotel 
in Chicago, for 
the purpose of 
mapping out 
and co-ordinat- 
ing final steps 
in the making of reconditioning loans. In this impor- 
tant conference the entire country was represented. 
It was announced that as soon as the necessary steps had 
been determined the HOLC will be ready to conclude 
loans for reconditioning, from the total fund of $300,- 
000,000. The hope was expressed at the meeting that 
plans might be speeded up so as to permit the actual mak- 
ing of reconditioning loans within a very few days. 





Db. H. MCcNEAL, 
National Head of 
Reconditioning Di- 

vision HOLC 











In order to secure the latest available information, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, within the last week, ob- 
tained direct interviews with the national head of the re- 
conditioning division of the HOLC, Donald H. McNeal, 
a Chicagoan who now has his headquarters in Washing- 
ton, who was here attending the above meeting; and the 
Ilinois-Wisconsin regional supervisor of the HOLC, 
Arthur Goodwillie, of Chicago. 

Mr. McNeal is well known in lumber circles, he having 
been identified with home construction and financing for 
some fifteen years, the last four of which he was general 
manager of the National Homes Finance Corporation. 
He is a graduate of the University of Colorado and of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. When the 


Home Owners’ Loan Act was amended last April, author- 
izing $300,000,000 for remodeling homes, Mr. McNeal 
was chosen to organize and manage the division for ad- 
ministering the purposes of the amended Act. Within 
a period of thirty days he established the reconditioning 
division of the HOLC, assuming full charge of all con- 
struction activities of that corperation. Within this brief 
period he devised an operating manual and preliminary 
forms, established headquarters, and selected and _ in- 
structed the regional personnel to supervise the construc- 
tion program in 300 HOLC offices. This program in- 
cludes architectural co-operation, which, Mr. McNeal 
points out, gives tangible demonstration of the adminis- 
tration’s desire to benefit the owners of small homes. 
“The program,” said he, “is calculated to stimulate home 
designing, help the capital goods industry and rehabilitate 
the home investment field for the return of private capital 
investment.” Mr. McNeal considers the results to date 
gratifying, in that his office had on file on July 1, 288,- 
000 applications for reconditioning loans, representing 
a total volume of $55,000,000. Reconditioning opera- 
tions, he points 


out, are con- A. L. DEANE, 

fined to home Deputy Administra- 
tor in Charge of 

owners who Modernizing 


are eligible to 
borrow un- 


der the limi- 
tations of the 
HOLC Aet. 
Reconditioning 
divisions are 
now operating 
in every State 


in the Union. 

To be eligible 
for a_recondi- 
tioning loan, a 
borrower must 
be able to 
demonstrate his 
ability to meef, 
from salary, 
wages or other 
reliable income 
sources, the amortization provisions. In brief, the 
corporation may make loans to the following groups 
of home owners: 

1. Those who have already secured loans from the 
corporation. 


2. Those who are eligible to 





J.A. MOFFETT, 
Administrator of 


Recently Enacted 
Federal Housing 
Act 





[Turn to page 41] 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE PINE 


White Pine's Contribution to 
the Upbuilding of the Nation. || 


Three Centuries of Progress—slightly more than three hundred years of unparalleled, 


uninterrupted advance—a comparatively brief span in the life of this old, old world, yet it —— 
covers the history of our Country from the Landing of the Pilgrims to the present. To say ) WHO! 
the least, this startling growth, this amazing development would have been slower and more - 
difficult without White Pine (Pinus Strobus). & 


Indeed, it is impossible to estimate the extent to which White Pine contributed to the 
Westward March of Civilization. In the Colonial Days and afterwards, White Pine was 
justly, a favored construction material. It was plentiful—it was easily available—it was 
light and easily portable—it was strong and durable—and what is even more important it 
was esteemed because it could be worked and fabricated easily with the tools at hand, 
into homes, schools, churches and buildings of all kinds for the new industries and com- 
mercial requirements. This early, favorable acquaintance resulted in widespread use for 
all manner of purposes. To-day, in all parts of the Country may be found these old White 
Pine buildings which are still altogether serviceable. 


For softness, light weight, superb working and cutting characteristics, resistance to 
shrinkage and swelling, painting qualities and durability, no other 
wood surpasses the inherent natural advantages of Genuine Northern 








Wee Pe ee White Pine. It is still available in abundant quantities from the Inter- 

portant part in the building national Lumber Company's extensive virgin forests. It is neither 

NO 12 | Sonal —— Wrage scarce nor high-priced and we invite all industrial and yard buyers 
. tured here is still available in to renew their acquaintance with Genuine Northern White Pine. Get 


abundant quantities from the 
IN A International Lumber Co’s. 
virgin forests, 


series | INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


in touch with International to-day. 
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all-purpose softpaste By DR) Cenk jim FLATTING OIL 
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If you make lumber ship- 
ments by water, you need 
these time and trouble-saving 
tables for figuring the laid- 
down prices. 

Devised by E. S. Rice of 
the Long-Bell Sales Corp., 
who has had long experience in figuring cargo shipments, these 
tables enable you to obtain quickly and correctly, the relation 
between the nominal and actual footages. 


_——— 
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LIQUID DRIER LINSEED OIL WALLPRBIMER 
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Net footages for American Standard sizes are covered; boards 
of 4/4, 5/4, and 6/4 thicknesses and 3 to 12” widths; while 
there is also a table presenting conveniently. the most fre- 
quently used decimals, and a supplemental one that includes — 
the less common multipliers. Altogether. 1083 decimals are 
given in the tables. 








Just as you have confidence in the high qual- 


The obvious usefulness of the tables so impressed the man- 


itv of Dutch Bov paint materials. so has the agement of American Lumberman that it was decided to offer In 
: : them to the trade in a more convenient and durable form than in 
paint buver. It is this established quality that had been available heretofore. They have been designed for in 
saihos Thstch Dae ttndinetes oo ener t wil desk use, mounted on rigid covers which form an easel. The 
: fe _ "a — figures are printed in two colors to facilitate reference, and pe 
the easel mounting is provided with substantial cloth hinges. pl 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY The complete set of tables is sent postpaid for $1.50. 


lll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 W. 18th R 
: Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Supe- . ~_ 
Ci rior Avenue, Cleveland: 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th R American umberm atl 

Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., W 


Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 43] Sa oe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


burch; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. ‘ 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Out-of-the-office Selling Offers Im- 


portant Possibilities 


Ce E TIME ago the idea of per- 


sonal solicitation became popular 
in retail lumber merchandising 
and may have been overdone or badly 
done at the time. Like other com- 
paratively new ideas, too much was 
expected of it, and it was applied with- 
out enough imagination. Dealers who 
were anxious for business, as all deal- 
ers were, heard about it and sent out 
poorly prepared solicitors who needed 
jobs and were ready to try anything. 
As a result these canvassers succeeded 
in offending possible customers by 
abrupt statements that the house 
looked terrible; and why was it not 
fixed up? Other mercantile lines took 
over the same system, and housewives 
developed various types of strategy in 
determining who was at the door be- 
fore opening it. The doorbell ringer 
became a major pest, and his useful- 
ness as a trade builder disappeared. 
3ut like most of these overworked 
or badly managed ideas it had a lusty 


germ of value at its core. Properly 
done, it is or can be a useful trade 


builder; especially at this time. Re- 
tailers agree that the bulk of their trade 
this summer is in small sales and con- 
sists of materials for repair or small 
remodelings. They say that trifling 
things affect it. Comes a rainy day, 
for instance, and the telephone does 
not ring. No buyers show up. Nota 
wheel turns. This indicates, among 
other things, that in the aggregate 
thousands and perhaps even millions 
of these little jobs are balanced on the 
knife edge between sales and indefinite 
postponement. Any reasonable means, 
carefully devised to fit the needs and 
the moods of buyers, may well bring 
in a useful proportion of these jobs. 
The suggestion is made that the 
business of carrying the sales service 
to the customer be started informally 
by the dealer himself, in whatever 
spare time he has. These remodeling 
and repair jobs call for some special 
knowledge; such, for instance, as the 
home owner could get from a practical 
carpenter. But he doesn’t hire a car- 
penter until his mind is made up to do 
the job. He would talk to the dealer 
when he might shut the door on a 
solicitor who had no knowledge of 
building problems. If the dealer be- 
gins with some of his acquaintances 
whom he can approach in a natural 
way and without high-pressure meth- 
ods he can soon determine whether or 
not the idea fits his locality. He can 
enlist some of his yard and office help 
who have the sales instinct. In this 
way he can make at least a start on the 
matter without hiring extra help. 
Thie idea is brought forward be- 


cause it is being tried with care and 
caution in other lines. The writer hap- 
pened recently to meet a laundry ex- 
ecutive in a middle-sized city and 
learned that through the use of drivers 
trained to the task and a few carefully 
selected and schooled solicitors this 
laundry increased its accounts by up- 
wards of a third in three or four 
months. Back of that campaign was a 
world of careful thought. It was 
planned in the first place not to offend 
and in the second place to offer serv- 
ices that could be presented briefly and 
that were especially attractive. 

No question about it; the era of the 


The New Deal in Home Reconditioning 
Moves Forward 


S THE front page of this issue 
indicates, things are moving to- 
ward the much to be desired 
goal of actually getting money to flow- 
ing through commercial and industrial 
channels for the purchase of materials 
and labor for the reconditioning of old 
homes and the construction of new 
ones, through loans from the Federal 
agencies that have been created and 
authorized to administer those func- 
tions. With the passage and presiden- 
tial approval of the new legislation and 
amendments needed to provide the 
necessary funds, the decks are now 
clear for action. Appointments to the 
various administrative posts in connec- 
tion with these agencies, especially 
those with which lumbermen natur- 
ally will be most interested, such as 
those having to do with the recondi- 
tioning division of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, are such as to in- 
spire confidence that efficiency and all 
possible speed will prevail in the han- 
dling of applications for loans for the 
repair and reconditioning of homes. 
It is fortunate that men familiar with 
the general housing situation, as well 
as with the lumber industry, such as 
Donald McNeal and Arthur Goodwil- 
lie, to name only two of the general 
staff, have been appointed to important 
posts, the former as national director 
and the latter as a regional supervisor, 
of the reconditioning division of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Likewise, the selection of James A. 
Moffett and Arthur L. Deane for the 
jobs of Federal Housing AdminiS$trator 
and Deputy Administrator, respec- 
tively, under the Federal Housing Act, 
seem at the moment at least to be good 
choices. Mr. Moffett will find ample 
scope for his great talent of salesman- 





July 21, 193) 


New Deal is an era of intensified com.| 
petition, an era of salesmanship. {| 
as some lumbermen say, the public has 
developed an enormous sales resist. 
ance, it has also developed the habit 
of waiting to be sold; at least in every 
field where purchases can be put off 
The problem is one of seeing the 
proposition from the viewpoint of the 
buyer and devising it to fit his habit 
of mind. We should be the last to! 
suggest an abrupt, unplanned, shotgun 
method of pressure solicitation. But 
the sales possibilities are there, dor-| 
mant. If, as we believe, it can be done 
in a dignified, serviceable way, this 
out-of-the-office selling offers impor- 
tant possibilities. The dealer himself 
is best qualified to know what can and 
what can not be done in his commt- 
nity. 





ship, developed through many years of 
association with one of the leading oil 
corporations, in “selling” the American 
people on the proposition of recondi- 
tioning old homes, and building new 
ones. It is understood that a huge 
publicity campaign along those lines 
is soon to be launched under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Deane brings to his new 
task long experience in amortization 
financing, acquired through executive 
association with a large automobile ac- 
ceptance corporation. It is understood 
that, as deputy administrator of the 
Federal Housing Act, he will have spe 
cial charge of the program for home 
modernization and repairs. 

Leaving out the deferred market 





piled up by years of diminished con- 
struction, suppose the country began 
this year the annual erection of the 
500,000 or more houses considered nec- 
essary to keep the population shel-, 
tered. No other project would bring | 
such widespread employment. No 
other would leave behind it so much 
of enduring value. 

The prospective owner of a house 
watches expenditures and refuses to 
undertake a burden beyond his re 
sources. These prospective or would- 
be owners are increasing in numbers; 
for, in spite of popular pessimism, rel- 
atively few parts of the country are 
over-built. Most sections are realiz- 
ing that, on the contrary, they are 
under-housed. Workers, once more 
getting a living wage, are asking for 
more and better shelter. 

The repair loans touch an important 
point in social and industrial welfare: 
supplemented by proper machinery fot 
getting loans for the construction 0! 





needed new houses, the recovery ef 
forts will take a long step forward. 
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Favor Code--Organize New 
Small Mill Group 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Va.posta, Ga., July 18—Approximately 150 
operators of small sawmills in Georgia and 
northern Florida, called together in a meeting 
here today for the announced purpose of con- 
sidering whether or not to adhere to the Lum- 
ber Code, generally expressed themselves, at 
the close of the meeting, as in favor of com- 
plying with the Code in all its provisions and 
requirements. 


Sessions of the operators, many of whom : 


have been complaining of various requirements 
of the Code, were presided over by Alex Ses- 
soms, of Cogdell, Ga. Among the speakers 
were United States Senator Walter George, of 
Georgia; H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; W. 
M. Steinbauer, of Washington, chief of com- 
pliance department, Lumber Code Authority, 
and others. The meeting concluded with a vote 
in favor of forming a small-mill group, repre- 
sentative of the operators of the section, which 
would be authorized to express the opinions of 
the operators in the group on all industry and 
Code matters, and to take an active part in 
Code administration. 

At the outset, Chairman Sessoms stated the 
meeting’s purpose, which, as announced in the 
call signed by six operators, involved the ques- 
tion of compliance with the Code. The stated 
purpose was to “determine whether or not, and 
if so, how, the sawmills (of that section) may 
continue to operate.” The call stated that many 
operators had found it most difficult to sell their 
output at Code minimum prices, or at prices 
enabling them to operate at Code wages and 
hours, without a loss. 


Must Get Code Prices to Pay Code Wages 


All present were invited by the chairman to 
express themselves frankly respecting all mat- 
ters connected with the Code. A number of 
manufacturers responded, stating their objec- 
tions to various provisions of the Code, and 
to conditions confronting them in endeavoring 
to comply with it. Several said they have been 
unable to move their output at Code prices, 
and under existing conditions can not observe 
Code wages and hours unless they operate at 
a loss. 

Senator George stated that he had promised 
to attend and participate in the meeting, and 
that he had personally extended an invitation 
to the National Recovery Administration to 
send representatives, and had asked the Lum- 
her Code Authority and Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation to be represented. He asserted that he 
favored the National Recovery Act as an emer- 
gency measure, and recommended that all op- 
erators abide by the Lumber Code and report 
to and co-operate with the Code officials. 


Price Revision Should Stimulate Demand 


_ Mr. Berckes mentioned difficulties in admin- 
istering the Code in the Southern Pine Divi- 
sion, and told of benefits to the southern pine 
industry as a whole since the Code became op- 
erative. He mentioned the difficulties cre- 
ated during a period of several months’ very 
light demand for lumber, by confusing state- 
ments from NRA officials concerning abandon- 
ment of or decreases in Code prices. While 
such action had not been contemplated with 
respect to Lumber Code prices, he said, yet 
the reports caused great confusion, and the 
placing of orders almost ceased, as buyers re- 
fused to purchase lumber until definitely as- 
sured concerning prices in the near future. He 
stated that the newly revised minimum prices 


on southern pine, effecting reductions of ap- 
proximately 10 percent on all items entering 
into house construction, now have been ap- 
proved by the NRA and become effective July 
20. Copies of the revised list were distributed 
to the operators present. 

Mr. Berckes said this action of the NRA in 
approving the revised prices should definitely 
dispel the uncertainty which existed for some 
weeks over prices and had caused a cessation 
in placing business, and that leaders in the in- 
dustry now expect a revival of demand, par- 
ticularly as the operation of the President’s 
new Housing Act can reasonably be expected 
to stimulate building activity and increase lum- 
ber demand, With anything approaching nor- 
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mal business, he asserted, most of the diffi- 
culties the operators complain of will be elim- 
inated, as they have been due chiefly to un- 


satisfactory economic conditions in the in- 
dustry. 
Code Making Ended; Enforcement Now 


Objective 


Mr. Steinbauer told of the efforts made by 
the Code Authority to administer the Code, 
and to procure compliance with its provisions, 
and expressed the belief that more efficient en- 
forcement will mark the future. The NRA, he 
said, has practically reached the end of Code- 
making, and is entering upon the period of ad- 
ministration and enforcement of approved 
Codes. He told of plans of the administration 
for enforcing the Code, and said he believed 
these would result in general compliance and 
entire satisfaction to members of the industry. 

Mr. Berckes and other members of the 
Southern Pine Division administrative staff 
conferred with the operators after the general 
meeting adjourned, explaining changes in the 
new minimum price list, and methods of apply- 
ing various footnotes and regulations. 


Formation of Wholesale 


Dj e e 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinecton, D. C., July 18.—Considerable 
opposition developed today, at the hearing be- 
fore Deputy Administrator A. C. Dixon at the 
Carleton Hotel, to proposals for modifications 
of the Lumber Code to permit the creation of 
a wholesale distributors’ Division. 

Those attending the hearing went ahead with 
their arguments about the setting up of a whole- 





THE NEW PRICE LISTS 


The new lumber prices authorized 
by the NRA are effective July 20. 
At the time this issue went to press 
none of the new price bulletins had 
been received, although they were in 
the mails. For that reason definite 
prices can not be printed in this issue. 
Bulletins may be secured through the 
various administrative agencies. 





sale Division, while admitting that they have 
been unable to agree on a definition for “whole- 
saler” in the industry, and almost every argu- 
ment was made conditionally, depending on 
what that definition might finally turn out to be. 

Carl Bahr, secretary Lumber Code Author- 
ity, presented the proposed amendments and 
made a short statement in their favor. He said 
that the amendments would cure a defect in 
the Code, as at present constituted, because 
some of the wholesalers are subject to the 
Code, while others are not. He called atten- 
tion to the facts that 32,000 establishments are 
operating under the Code, and that at least 
half of their products are distributed by whole- 
salers who are not subject to the Code. He 
admitted that some of the amendments might 
be burdensome, and might even put some out 
of business. 

L. S. Beale, of the Hardwood Division, said 
that his group is against a wholesale Division 
until after a definition of “wholesaler” is agreed 
upon. He asked a question, left unanswered, 


Debated 


as to whether his group would stay where it 
is now, or would be put in any new wholesale 
Division. 

R. M. Lucas appeared on behalf of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. He dis- 
cussed carload lots, and how the matter of dis- 
counts on these is handled. He also talked on 
the proposed jurisdiction of the new Division. 

I. F. Gerrity, of J. F. Gerrity Co., Boston, 
said that the majority of wholesale lumbermen 
are against the Code, and he was against the 
proposed new wholesale Division. 

G. A. Vangsness, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesal- 
ers, Chicago, opposed the new Division, and 
suggested a separate Code. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, said that 
if a satisfactory definition of “wholesaler” is 
reached, he is for the proposed new Division. 

Others appearing included Daniel R. Forbes, 
National Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards 
Association, who said that a satisfactory defini- 
tion would have to be reached. 

Among others appearing against it were: J. 
B. Wand, Wooden Package Division; J. H. 
Maloney, Cedar Rapids; O. M. Kile, National 
Mail Order Association of America. 





Canadian Fir Exports Gain 
59 Percent 


British Columbia’s waterborne lumber exports 
(including some logs) from its principal ports 
during the first five months of this year totaled 
387,374,000 board feet, as compared with 244,- 
028,000 feet in the same period of 1933, a gain 
of 59 percent, state reports from Vice Consuls 
Nelson P. Meeks, at Vancouver, and Robert E. 
Newcomb, at Victoria, made public by the For- 
est Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Exports to the United Kingdom 
and Continent (largely to the U.K.) gained 217 
percent: to Japan and China decreased 19 per- 
cent; to Australia and New Zealand, gained 56 
percent. A decline of about 15 percent in May 
experts as compared with April was due, export- 
ers point out, in part at least to higher lumber 
prices, as the British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has placed in operation a new 
minimum wage scale for the B. C. lumber 
industry. 
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Price Reductions Principal Feature 


New Minimum Prices Approximately 
lo Percent Lower 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 16—The Lumber 
Code Authority announced Saturday afternoon 
that a new schedule of minimum cost-protection 
prices would become effective on July 20. These 
prices will apply indefinitely and until modified 
by the Administrator. They are approximately 
10 percent less than hitherto prevailing mill and 
wholesale prices for all the lumber items ordi- 
narily used in house construction, and cover 80 
percent of the lumber output. 

Practically all grades of softwoods will be 
affected by the full amount of the reduction. 
Hardwoods, on the average, will not be so dras- 
tically reduced in price as the softwoods, as a 
relatively small quantity of them is used in 
small-home buildings. Woodwork products are 
being reduced at least as much as lumber. 

The prices to be reduced are the carload, or 
wholesale, prices at the mill. The new sched- 
ules will carry price reductions in grades and 
sizes for most other purposes as well, such, for 
instance, as stock used in the manufacture of 
wooden packages. 

John 1D. Tennant, chairman Lumber Code 
Authority, in making the announcement, said: 

This act 
President 
tion activity by a 
and modernization; 


ion was taken in order to aid the 
in his effort to stimulate construc- 
revival of home building 
lumber is the principal 
structural material of residences. The re- 
duction was decided upon in principle a 
month ago, but effective decision was post- 
poned until today, pending NRA approval. 


New Prices Will Be Enforced 

New price lists, it was stated, were being 
printed and would be rushed with all possible 
dispatch to all divisional administrative agen- 
cies of the Authority. 

The new prices are based upon an amendment 
to Article IX of the Lumber Code, which was 
approved Saturday. Under that amendment, 
the Administrator issued an order declaring that 
the emergency contemplated by the amendment 
exists, and promulgating and approving new 
prices. This action is considered highly impor- 
tant, as it provides “a firm basis for the prose- 
cution of price violators” and therefore insures 
general compliance with the new price sched- 
ules. 

In brief, Article IX as amended authorizes 
the Administrator to declare an emergency in 
regard to the maintenance of the purposes and 
provisions of the Lumber Code or of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, whereupon he 
may “prescribe the f. o. b. mill and/or delivered 
reasonable and classifications of lumber 
and timber products” to be determined and es- 
tablished during the period of the emergency. 
The complex formula for determining produc- 
tion costs heretofore in use is now superseded 
by the declaration of reasonable costs bv the 
Administrator. 

The emergency order declares that the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Lumber Code and 
the Act are seriously endangered, and directs 
the establishment and enforcement of the new 
prices. The order directs that “no persons sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of said Code shall sell 
or offer to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
products of the industries involved at less than 
the reasonable costs determined and today pub- 
lished by the Administrator.” 


costs 


Prices Entail Sacrifices 


Further commenting on these price reduc- 
tions, Mr. Tennant said: 

This action by the Lumber Code Authority 
entails a great sacrifice by those operators 
who are already selling their product at less 





than the cost of production on the present 
volume. The grades affected by the full 
amount of the reduction include approxi- 


mately 80 percent of all the lumber produced 
in the country. Our hope is that home build- 
ing will increase so rapidly that these new 
prices will be justified by the increased de- 
mand for lumber. 

The price reduction is particularly note- 
worthy when it is remembered that the lum- 
ber and timber products industries have suf- 
fered more than any other manufacturing 
group from financial difficulties arising out 
of the depression, which, incidentally, affected 
them long before industry in general felt 
the blow. In 1929, when practically all manu- 
facturing activity was carried on at a reason- 
able profit, the net income of the forest in- 
dustries was only 2.2 percent, approximately 
one-third of the general average. Our in- 
dustry suffered a net loss of $120,000,000, on 
gross business of $620,000,000, in 1931; and 
in 1932, for which year exact statistics are 
not available, the losses were substantially 
greater. 

At the low point of the depression, lumber 
prices dropped to 55 percent of the 1926 level; 
today they are up by about the same percent- 
age over the low, and are about the same 
as they were in 1930. Payrolls under the 
Code have increased an average of about 115 
percent, and wages approximately 90 percent 
over the pre-Code period. The volume of 
business is about 50 percent less now than 
in 1930. 


Forest Conservation Required by Code 

On the first of June, costs of production 
were increased by the incidence of rules of 
forest practice, written into the Code to 
conserve the nation’s forest resources. The 
industry took that momentous step without 
waiting for the Government to fulfill its 
complementary forestry obligations, and by 
this adventure in planned forest management 
does its part to assure to the people as a 
whole a perpetual supply of lumber and other 
forest products, continuous employment of 
the industry’s hundreds of thousands of 
workers, and protection of the nation’s 
water sources and watersheds. Per- 
manence is contemplated for many communi- 
ties which have looked forward to but a 
temporary existence, thereby saving millions 
of dollars in roads, schools, and other im- 
provements which would have been scrapped 
had population been forced to move else- 
where. Nothing comparable to this conserva- 
tion feature has been expected from or 
offered by any other Code, unless it is the 
child labor feature of some other Codes. 

The lumber and timber products industries, 
however, cordially make this further reduc- 
tion of their cost-protection minimum prices 
in their desire to help the President in his 
well considered effort to stimulate the de- 
pressed heavy industries through a revival 
of home building and modernization. 


Sustained-Yield Operations Get 
Larger Quotas 


New Orteans, La., July 16—The three 
companies first to achieve the distinction of 
being certified by the conservation department 
of the Southern Pine Association as “sustained- 
yield” operations under terms of the Forest 
Conservation Code, are the Allison Lumber Co., 
Bellamy, Ala.; Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, 
Ark.; and Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La. 
The annual “sustained-yield capacity” of these 
companies is given as follows: Allison, 20,- 
000,000 feet; Crossett, 28,000,000 feet; Urania, 
15,000,000 feet. Under the Lumber Code, com- 
panies that can qualify as sustained-yield op- 
efators are granted an increase of 10 percent in 





their production allotments, provided such in- 
creased production is not in excess of their 
“sustained-yield capacity.” Such companies 
must have more lands and timber in good grow- 
ing condition, in proportion to their annual 
output, than companies not managing their 
properties on a _ sustained-yield basis. This 
provision means that they have a higher over- 
head, because of the expense of caring for and 
paying taxes on their timberlands, and the grant- 
ing of an additional 10 percent production allot- 
ment to them is to prevent excessively burden- 
some limitation of their production during times 
when such allotments are small. It is the belief 
of the association’s conservation department 
that the number of sustained-yield operations 
in the southern pine industry will be largely 
increased, as there are a number of lumber 
concerns in the South in position to operate and 
manage their timberlands on a sustained-yield 


basis. 
—__—__ OO 


Disapproves Definition of Wholesaler 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 18—NRA has an- 
nounced its disapproval of the definition of 
“wholesale” lumber trade proposed by the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, to be incorporated in the 
Lumber Code. It is understood that the amend- 
ment will again be revised and resubmitted. 





Another General Is Deputy 
Administrator 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 18—The appoint- 
ment has been announced of Brig.-Gen. John F. 
Madden, U.S.A., retired, as a deputy adminis- 
trator and member, without vote, of the ad- 
ministrative agencies for five Divisions of the 
lumber industry. During the pleasure of the 
administrator, Gen. Madden will serve on the 
following Divisional Code authorities: Plywood 
package; northeastern hardwood; northeastern 
softwood; intercoastal distributors, and special 


woodwork. 
—_—_ OC Tr 


Code Violator Released on Bond 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 17.—The litigation 
division of NRA today announced that Tom 
Roberts, a lumber operator of Forbes, N. C., 
was released on $1,000 bond, after being ar- 
rested on a charge of violating the wage and 
hour provisions of the Lumber Code. An in- 
formation was filed in the Federal district court 
for the western district of North Carolina. 





Birmingham Dealers Reduce Prices 


BirMINGHAM, Ata., July 16.—In line with 
the request of Col. Bib Graves, Governor-elect 
of Alabama, and in co-operation with President 
Roosevelt’s effort to stimulate greater activity 
in construction, the retail lumber dealers of 
Greater Birmingham met July 6 and took action 
looking to the reduction in lumber prices. The 
resolution adopted by the retailers set forth: 

With a patriotic desire to co-operate with 
the President’s plans for stimulating repairs, 
modernization and building of homes and 
commercial structures, and in anticipation 
of a reduction of prices by the manufactur- 
ers, a discount of 10 percent will be allowed 
on all orders for lumber amounting to $25 
or over in one delivery, and said discount 
will be allowed for a period of sixty days 
heginning Monday, July 9, 1934, in the hope 
that this will cause an increase in volume 
sufficient to reimburse the dealers for the 
sacrifices they are now making. 


This action followed the issuance by the 
hoard of control of the Alabama Lumber & 
Building Material Code Authority of a state- 
ment calling upon the dealers in the fifteen 
areas to meet and consider the question of 
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of Late Lumber Code Developments 


making a reduction in the price of lumber and 
other builders’ supplies. 

This 10 percent discount, according to the 
Code Authority, will cause the sale of some 
stock below the modal mark-up, but, in view of 
overwhelming majority in favor of the change, 
the Code Authority for Alabama retailers ap- 
proved the discount, subject to the approval of 
the Code administrator at Washington. 


Under Code, Lumber Prices Up 15 
Percent; Wage Rates 44 Percent 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 16.—Lumber prices 
f. o. b. mill, have increased 14.9 percent since 
the NRA Lumber Code went into effect, while 
hourly wages earned by sawmill workers have 
risen 43.8 percent, and per capita weekly earn- 
ings of sawmill workers have advanced 15.1 
percent—it is shown in figures submitted by the 
Lumber Code Authority to the National Re- 
covery Administration for use by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The figures are 
taken from statistics published by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and are the latest avail- 
able information on the subject. The report 
compares prices and wages in April, 1934, with 
those prevailing during July, 1933. Prices, 
f. o. b. mill, on the basis of 1926 as 100, ad- 
vanced from 75.9 to 87.2, or 14.9 percent. Wages, 
per hour, advanced from 29.9 to 43 cents, or 43.8 
percent; and per capita weekly earnings ad- 
vanced from $12.64 to $14.55, or 15.1 percent. 


Code Hours and Wages 


A large-city dealer has submitted this prob- 
lem to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Before the Code went into effect, one of our 
employees who has a large family was per- 
mitted to work longer hours than the aver- 
age and was paid $24 a week. Under the 
Code we are required to pay 45 cents an 
hour, and to work our employees a maximum 
of 40 hours a week. On this basis this em- 
ployee draws $18 a week. He now claims 
that under the Code he is entitled to a week’s 
pay not less than that formerly received. In- 
asmuch as he is employed by the hour, and 
we are paying full Code wages, we have 
not agreed to this proposition, and he has 
referred it to the labor compliance board. 
Are we within our rights? 

Upon this bare statement of facts it would 
seem that the employer is complying strictly 
with the Code, and that he is not required to 
pay more than the Code wages in order to have 
the employee’s pay envelope contain the same 
amount as it did under the old arrangement. 
Should he work an employee more than the 40 
hours permitted under the Code, he would be 
required to pay time and a half for the over- 
time, but he is not required by the Code to 
work any employee more than the regular 
hours, nor to pay more than the hourly wage 
set up under the Code. 











Want Cement Distribution State- 
ment Made Effective 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 16—When the ce- 
ment Code was approved by the President in 
November, 1933, article XI was suspended by 
order of Gen. Johnson upon request of repre- 
sentatives of the cement dealers. This article 
defined what classes of cement were to be sold 
through dealers, and what direct to contractors 
and other buyers. L. I. McQueen, of Pitts- 
burgh, representing a large number of building 
supply dealers, was influential in having the 
article suspended, but in a hearing at the De- 
partment of Commerce auditorium in Washing- 
ton last week he urged its reinstatement, and 
Was supported by other spokesmen of the 
Builders’ Supply Code Authority. 


[FOR ADDITIONAL 


Control Committee Announces 


Important 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 16—Forest Prac- 
tice Rules—In order to further facilitate the 
administration of the rules and regulations of 
forest practice, as embodied in Schedule “C” of 
the Lumber Code, the national control com- 
mittee of the Lumber Code Authority has em- 
powered its chairman, C. C. Sheppard, to ap- 
point a committee on forest conservation, not 
exceeding 15 persons, to assist in the adminis- 
tration of Schedule “C.” The committee is to 
include a representative of each Lumber Code 
Authority Division administering forest prac- 
tice rules, and will not be limited to members 
of the Authority. 

The chairman also has been empowered to 
designate not to exceed seven members of the 
committee on forest conservation to constitute 
an executive committee thereof, and to be com- 
posed of members of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity or alternates. 

The control committee of the Authority acted 
upon a request from the executive committee 
of the Retail Lumber Code Authority for dis- 
approval of the ruling of the Authority’s resi- 
dent committee on May 15, 1934—*‘‘That for the 
purpose of determining whether or not a par- 
ticular sale falls within the classification of a 
direct mill shipment, there should be no dis- 
tinction between a mill yard and a distributing 
yard” etc. The following resolution represents 
the control committee’s stand on the matter: 

Resolved, That the above-mentioned ruling 
of the resident committee be withdrawn, but 
that the withdrawal shall not be construed 
as a denial of the right of a wholesale dis- 
tributing yard to sell in carload lots or 
otherwise to retailers. 


Simplified Bookkeeping for Small Mills— 
To enable small-mill operators to make reports 
more readily to the Authority, the control com- 
mittee has recommended that the Authority in- 
struct its various Divisions to provide a sim- 
plified bookkeeping system for the use of small 
operators in the preparation of the necessary 
reports to the respective Division offices. 


Mattress Inspection Fees—The committee 
ordered that any permission to deduct allow- 
ances for mill inspection from the established 
prices for mattress lumber be deleted from re- 
gional lists, and ordered that all regions be in- 
structed to co-ordinate prices for mattress 
lumber on the basis of $35 per thousand feet, 
delivered Missouri River points on a Kansas 
City, Mo., rate basis. 


Company Scrip—The committee altered 
the wording of the resident committee’s recent 
statement regarding the use of company scrip 
in paying employees, with the statement as 
changed reading as follows: 

The Lumber Code Authority rules that the 
use of company scrip where the employee 
is unwilling to accept it is a violation of 
Article VII of the Code, but the Authority 
does not feel it can validly object to the pay- 
ment of employees in company scrip, provid- 
ing there is no State law prohibiting its use, 
and providing the employee is willing to 
accept it. 

Fabricators’ Sawmills—In further expres- 
sion of the Lumber Code Authority’s position 
in the matter of its jurisdiction over sawmills 
manufacturing wood furniture parts, the con- 
trol committee unanimously approved the con- 
tinuation of the present policy, that the produc- 
tion of lumber, whether used later in the manu- 
facture of furniture or for other purposes, is 
under the Lumber Code, and furniture manufac- 


Decisions 


turers or others who operate sawmills must 
conform to all provisions of the Lumber Code 
in such operations. 

Minimum Prices and Time of Manufacture 
—Upon request to the committee for an inter- 
pretation of the application of Code prices to 
lumber produced prior to the effective date of 
the Code, the committee adopted a resolution 
to the effect that Article IX (e) of the Code 
provides that no manufacturer or producer of 
lumber or timber products shall sell or offer for 
sale lumber or timber products at prices less 
than those established by the Lumber Code 
Authority, and that, therefore, “any person sell- 
ing or offering for sale lumber or timber prod- 
ucts, who either manufactures the product him- 
self or employs a custom mill to do so, is 
subject to the cost-protection prices established 
by the Authority . . . whether the lumber was 
produced prior to or subsequent to the effective 
date of the Code has no bearing on the ques- 
tion.” 

Sales to Dependencies—In view of advice 
from the legal department of NRA, to the ef- 
fect that cost provisions apply to all possessions 
of the United States with the exception of the 
Philippines, the committee has reported the 
amending of a former interpretation of the ap- 
plication of cost-protection prices to shipments 
destined to territories and dependencies of the 
United States. As amended, the interpretation 
stands as follows: 

Sales in the following territories and de- 
pendencies of the United States shall not be 
construed as. export sales, and shall be sub- 
ject to the minimum cost-protection prices 
established by the Lumber Code Authority: 
Alaska, including the Aleutian Islands; Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States; American 
Samoa; Canal Zone, Guano Islands; Wake; 
Territory of Hawaii; Puerto Rico; Guam; 
Midway. 

Storage With Retailers Is Consignment— 
A request of the committee from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for a ruling as 
to whether or not the transactions in a given 
set of facts constitute “consignment shipments” 
as prohibited by Section 5 (j) of Schedule “B” 
of the Code, was considered. The case in point 
involved the following considerations: The 
Sheppard & Morse Lumber Co., of Boston, 
Mass., has placed some three to three-and-one- 
half million feet of waterborne West Coast 
lumber in various retail yards on the Atlantic 
Coast. The lumber is stored in retailers’ yards, 
and the Sheppard & Morse company is billed 
at a flat cost of $2.50 per thousand feet for 
storage, apparently including insurance and 
handling up to Jan. 10, 1935, after which date 
an additional charge of 5 cents per thousand 
per month will be made for storage. The Shep- 
pard & Morse company has the right to sell 
the lumber and move it out of the yards, but in 
the event a retailer breaks into a lot or parcel, 
he is to be billed for the full amount of that 
lot, and is to pay minimum established prices 
at the time of accepting the lumber, plus the 
regular trucking rate from point of transfer to 
storage yard. On the basis of those conditions, 
the committee directed that the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association be advised that it is 
the opinion of the resident committee that this 
practice is a violation of the spirit of Section 5 
(j) of Schedule “B” of the Code. 


Jobbers’ Discounts on Plywood Doors— 
The Douglas Fir Plywood and Douglas Fir 


(Continued on Page 43) 


INTERESTING CODE INFORMATION TURN TO PAGES 42-43] 
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PRICE REVISION IS FOREMOST SUBJECT 
of CONTRIBUTIONS to the MAIL BAG 


UNCERTAINTY ABOUT CODE 
PRICES HALTS BUYING 


The burden of a large percentage of letters 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in re- 
cent weeks has been stagnation of business be- 
cause of uncertainty as to the price situation. 
Manufacturers and dealers alike have been com- 
plaining of this situation, and the lumber in- 
dustry has suffered tremendous losses as a re- 
sult of the ill-advised publicity that came out 
of Washington, and of the delay encountered in 
securing official approval of the new lumber 
prices. It will be noted in this issue, however, 
that the new cost-protection prices submitted 
by Lumber Code Authority finally have been 
approved by the administrator and are now in 
effect. As an example of the accounts of con- 
ditions that have prevailed may be cited this 
letter written by a leading lumber manufac- 
turer in the South: 

During the past thirty days, 
seems to have passed into a “void.” 
words, there hasn’t been any. 
hand, we had 
tomers out 


business 
In other 
On the other 
a letter from one of our cus- 
in Kansas, a few days ago, ad- 
vising that he has seven separate carlot 
orders all lined up for placement just as 
soon as the dealers could be sure of the price 
situation. We seem all to be working very 
hard without accomplishing anything. 


A “straight from the shoulder” discussion of 
the principal factor that has been delaying the 
revival of the construction industry, is con- 
tained in a letter written to the National Re- 
covery Administration by H. I. Reed, vice 
president of the Elhide Co., of Cambridge, 
Mass. Sending a copy of this letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Reed said: 

To just a little fellow “out in the sticks” 
it seems that until this price question is 
straightened out, and as much newspaper 
publicity given to the fact that building 
material prices are now stabilized as has 
been given to the probable reductions, there 
will be a holding back on the part of the 
public regardless of how much money is 
available. 


Mr. Reed's letter to the Recovery Adminis- 
tration is as follows: 

What is the one principal factor now hold- 
ing back this important industry? 

It is not the money situation. The banks 
are bulging with money. Practically every 
banker will admit that one of his most seri- 
ous problems today is locating responsible 
people who wish to borrow money. In addi- 
tion to this, the Housing Bill has just been 
passed, making available millions more of 
Federal funds for building construction and 
repair. 

It is not a lack of demand. There is a great 
deal of repair, remodeling, and even new 
construction work which will be done by 
responsible people just as soon as they are con- 
vinced that the time is right to do it. 

What, then, is holding back this work? 
It is the uncertainty regarding the level of 
prices on building materials. 


Rumor About Reduction Follows Rumor 


For about thirty days now, there has been 
much general talk to the effect that building 
material prices are to be reduced. 

This started with the Darrow report which, 
while it was so evidently incorrect that not 
many thinking people took much stock in it, 
gave a lot of publicity to the fact that 
Darrow thought the Code had put lumber 
prices too high. 

This was followed by the misleading an- 
nouncement in the newspapers, in the early 
part of June, that all price provisions were 
cancelled in the various Codes. This was later 
denied, but the impression on the public still 
remained. 

Later in June came the announcement of 
the Government three-point program to 


stimulate building, one point of which was 
the reduction of prices of building materials. 

Since then, from time to time, have come 
various unfounded rumors as to the amount 
of the reduction, which particular building 
materials it would affect, the date on which 
it would take effect etc. etc. 


Price Assurance a Prerequisite to Building 

The effect of all this has been almost com- 
plete paralysis of the one big industry which 
everyone agrees needs stimulation, and for 
which the Administration is attempting to 
provide a stimulant. What little business 
there was in the construction line has been 
practically killed. Almost any dealer in 
building materials can point to orders which 
have been cancelled, or held up. 

Many manufacturers of building materials 
say that it is impossible for them to reduce 
their prices. In fact, they look for higher 
prices. Some of these have felt forced to 
guarantee their present prices against de- 
cline for a period of three months in order 
to get any business at all. 

It is very evident that until the general 
public is again convinced that building ma- 
terial prices are stable, there will be prac- 
tically no private construction or repair 
work, regardless of how much money the 
Government may appropriate for this use. 

The single thing which the Administration 
ean do to help immediately the construction 
industry is to remove from the minds of the 
general public the feeling that building ma- 
terial prices are on the down-grade. 


WHAT QUEER WAYS SOME 
LUMBERMEN QUOTE! 


A close reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
located in the Pacific Northwest, and who par- 
ticularly enjoys reading the selections from the 
mail bag that are occasionally printed in these 





PROPERTY 


IS THE FRUIT OF LABOR; PROP- 
ERTY IS DESIRABLE; IT IS A POSI- 
TIVE GOOD IN THE WORLD. THAT 
SOME SHOULD BE RICH SHOWS 
THAT OTHERS MAY BECOME 
RICH, AND HENCE IS JUST EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO_ INDUSTRY 
AND ENTERPRISE. 


LET NOT HIM WHO IS HOUSELESS 
PULL DOWN THE HOUSE OF AN- 
OTHER, BUT LET HIM WORK DILI- 
GENTLY AND BUILD ONE FOR 
HIMSELF, THUS BY EXAMPLE AS- 
SURING THAT HIS OWN SHALL 
BE SAFE FROM VIOLENCE WHEN 
BUILT. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
MARCH 21, 1864 


Visitors to the plants and offices of Con- 
goleum-Nairn (Inc.) of Kearny, N. J., 
see the above quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln posted in conspicuous places. 
The company also is distributing copies 
generally to its friends and customers. 


columns, sends in a little bunch of stories that 
he has picked up here and there, and which 
seem apropos just at this time, when “Code” 
and “chiseler” are the two words that seem 
uppermost in the minds cf everyone. In his let- 
ter he says: 


There is an old story about a Kentucky 
negro who took a ioad of tobacco into the 
warehouse to sell. After it had been un- 
loaded and weighed, he went into the office 
to get his money. The buyer said: “Sambo, 
we don’t owe you anything. The commis- 
sion and cost of weighing is more than the 
tobacco is worth and you owe us 50 cents.” 
Sambo said: “Boss, I can’t pay you no 50 
cents, I ain’t got no money.” So the buyer 
told him to bring in a chicken the next time 
he came to town. Some weeks later Sambo 
came in with two chickens. The buyer said: 
“Sambo, you owe me only one chicken.” 
Sambo said: “No boss, I brung in another 
load of tobacco.” 


That sounds absurd, but what about some 
of the things that happen in selling lumber? 
Some years ago a Pittsburgh buyer sent an 
inquiry to an Oregon pine mill for a carload 
of shop—about 25,000 feet. The mill quoted 
him a price. When the letter got back to 
Pittsburgh the buyer called the millman on 
the long distance telephone, and told him 
his price was $1 a thousand too high. The 
millman replied: “I withdraw my quotation 
and raise the price $1 a thousand, because 
if you want that car bad enough to spend $25 
for a phone call, you probably can’t get it 
anywhere else.” 

A number of years ago, when prices of 
lumber were very weak, a western millman 
sold a car of cedar siding at $11 off list. 
After the car was loaded, the invoice clerk, 
in making the extensions, discovered that 
the 3- and 4-foot siding, which made up part 
of the load, netted $1 less than nothing. 

Another western sawmill sales manager 
one time sent out a price list and stock sheet. 
He received an order for a mixed car of 
lumber, and all the prices were at the list 
except an item of 200 lineal feet of flat 
battens. The batts were one cent a foot 
below the list, making a total difference of 
$2 on the entire car of lumber. The sales 
manager promptly called the customer on 
long distance telephone, and told him he 
would have to return the order on account of 
the price of flat battens. From then on he 
was known as “Flat Batt George,” but that 
was in the days before Codes and chiselers 
had ever been heard of. 

A southern gentleman once came to Seattle 
and started in the wholesale lumber business. 
His first inquiry was for a car of No. 1 com- 
mon shiplap. He got hold of an f.o.b. mill 
price list, and quoted the inquirer in Minne- 
apolis but didn’t add the freight. Needless 
to say, he got the order and charged the loss 
to experience. 


LOW RAIL RATES FROM COAST 
WOULD INCREASE TONNAGE 


A letter from J. J. Chalmers, secretary of 
the Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago, calls at- 
tention to the recent action of Canadian rail- 
roads in reducing rates on lumber from West- 
ern Canada consigned to points in Eastern 
Canada, and a similar proposal that is under 
consideration by trans-continental lines affect- 
ing the shipment of lumber from the West 
Coast to the Atlantic Seaboard. This, of course, 
is an effort on the part of the railroads to re- 
capture at least a portion of the lumber tonnage 
to the East that they have lost to the water 
carriers. The Lord & Bushnell Co. for some 
time has endeavored to impress upon the 
Western railroads the benefits that would ac- 
crue to them if they would make special low 
rates on lumber shipped in trainloads, to Chi- 
cago for redistribution in eastern territory. In 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumbermen Here Have Their Say About the Revision Rumors That 
Made Buyers Withdraw, and the Delays in Approving New Lists— 
Advisability of a Sort of Rail-Cargo Rate on Lumber to Central 
Distributing Points — The West Coast Port Workers’ Strike — 
About the Queer Ways That Some Fellow-Lumbermen Quote Prices 


his letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Chalmers said: 


Canadian Transcontinental Roads Cut Rates 


We understand that since June 12 there 
has been a reduced rate in effect on Canadian 
railroads on Douglas fir originating in west- 
ern Canada and consigned to eastern points 
—Toronto, Montreal and eastern Canada—of 
75 cents a hundred pounds, the rate prior 
to that date having been 90 cents. This of 
course does not take into consideration 
American lumber. 

We are advised that United States western 
lines, or trans-continental lines, are consid- 


ering, through their headquarters here in 
Chicago, an endeavor to reduce the lumber 
rate on Douglas fir from Oregon and Wash- 


ington to points east of Chicago, somewhat 
like the Canadian lines, and to offset their 
action. 


Suggests Low Trainload Rates to Chicago for 
Distribution 


But Chicago is not even considered. While, 
naturally, its terrible to think that we in 
Chicago are overlooked, this is another step 
in the right direction, toward reduced trans- 
portation costs, although it’s a very small 
step. It does look as if, without continuous 


agitation, Chicago will have difficulty in pro- 
curing much adjustment. 

The Trans-Continental Bureau of course 
claims that the lines west of Chicago are 
anxious to reduce rates, but are unable to 
procure agreement with the lines east of 
Chicago. As to lumber consigned east of 
Chicago, naturally it’s been our idea that 
lines west could help themselves a great deal 
if they were able to make effective reductions 
on lumber from Oregon and Washington to 
Chicago in the larger quantities, such as 
trainloads, and then redistribute from Chi- 
cago east. 


COAST STRIKE FOMENTED 
BY RED ELEMENT 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a 
well known member of the lumber fraternity 
in Portland, Ore., gives a first hand impres- 
sion of the disastrous strike situation on the 
Coast, and an illuminating picture of the real 
forces that are behind this effort to bring about 
revolutionary conditions. In his letter, among 
other things, this lumberman said: 

You may have read of our longshoremen’s 
strike here on the Coast. We were in very 
good shape out here ten weeks ago, and then 
this trouble hit us square between the eyes. 


I understand conditions in all seaports on 
the West Coast of the United States shore 
line are practically the same as in Portland, 
where there were approximately nine hun- 
dred fairly level-headed dock workers en- 
listed under the banner of the Longshore- 
men’s Union. The next thing we knew the 
Union had an addition of approximately five 
hundred members and, from what I can 
learn, the recruits were not pink, but abso- 
lutely red, and they certainly have messed 
things up in this locality. 

Every mutually satisfactory agreement be- 
tween the employers and the officials of the 
Union has been blown up by this red ele- 
ment, their plan being to sit in the councils 
of the Union and keep matters open, while 
the law abiding and home loving members 
drift back to their residences for a good 
night’s rest, and then at one or two o'clock 
in the morning the rag-tag and bob-tail of 
the organization, represented by these float- 
ers or drifters with no homes and nothing 
in mind except trouble for everybody, pass 
resolutions which would scorch an asbestos 
statue. 

I am hoping that the Arbitration Board 
appointed by the President will eventually 
be able to iron out our troubles, but up to 
date every effort made by this committee and 
other level-headed citizens has been turned 
down. 





Ask That Sales Tax Be Collected 
on Small-Mill Cut 


Toronto, Onrt., July 16.—A strong effort is 
being made by the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association to persuade the Department 
of National Revenue of Canada to cancel the 
exemption of small sawmills from the require- 
ments of the Sales Tax Act. From the first, 
sawmills with an annual production valued at 
less than $5,000 have been exempted, and are 
not required to collect and pay to the Govern- 
ment a sales tax upon the price at which they 
sell their product. 

In the early days of the sales tax, when it 

amounted only to one percent, this was not 
much of an advantage to the small mills. To- 
day, however, the sales tax is 6 percent on the 
f.o.b. mill price. Several of these small mills, 
operating within reach, by good roads, of a 
consuming market, can pour in a large quantity 
of lumber, the price of which will regulate the 
market price for lumber in that territory, until 
all of the small-mill product is sold. 
_ The great majority of retail lumber dealers 
in Ontario are required to operate under a 
sales tax license, and their produce, when sold 
to the consumer, is subject to the sales tax, 
which must amount to 6 percent on the f.o.b. 
mill price. The small mill, therefore, has a 
6 percent advantage in competition with the lo- 
cal retailer, and takes full advantage of it. 

A few years ago, when representations were 
made by the Ontario association to the De- 
partment of National Revenue looking toward 
cancellation of this exemption, the Department 
replied that it did not think there was enough 
small-mill production to have any serious effect. 
The association has now prepared a brief show- 
ing that the Government loses many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually, which might 
be collected in sales tax on the product of the 
small mills. This brief was submitted to the 
executive heads of the Department of National 
Revenue recently during a luncheon at Ottawa, 
when the Department representatives were the 
guests of the Ottawa dealers, and the secretary- 
manager of the Ontario association, as well as 
the secretary-manager of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, were on hand to present the 
Case. All of the dealers attending the meeting 
added their arguments in favor of cancelling 





the exemption. A telegram was also received 
from spruce manufacturers in Manitoba, urging 
that the exemption be cancelled. The repre- 
sentatives of the Department expressed great 
interest in the possible volume of revenue from 
a sales tax on the small-mill product, and con- 
fessed their surprise at the extent of the indus- 
try as shown by the Ontario association’s brief. 
The lumber dealers hope that they have made 
an effective impression upon the Department. 


Appointed Permanent Trustees 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Herbert Dierks 
and Walter A. Graff were appointed last week 
permanemt trustees of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. and its two subsidiaries. The company and its 
subsidiaries, the Choctaw Lumber Co. and the 
Pine Valley Lumber Co., had petitioned Judge 
Albert L. Reeves in Federal court for permis- 
sion to reorganize under the amendment to the 
Federal bankruptcy act, on the grounds it was no 
longer able to meet its obligations as they 
mature. Messrs. Dierks and Graff were named 
as temporary trustees at the time permission 
was granted for the reorganization. 





Reorganization of Furniture 
Concern Authorized 


CINCINNATI, OunI0., July 16—A joint action 
to reorganize the Globe-Wernicke Co., of this 
city, and lift the receivership, under the new 
Corporate Reorganization Act, filed in United 
States District Court on July 11, resulted in 
approval of the form of petition, appointment 
‘of Frank H. Kunkel as trustee, and authoriza- 
tion for him to continue the business until the 
reorganization is completed. The final hearing 
will be conducted on Sept. 11, by District 
Judge Robert R. Nevin. In an announcement 
to the trade, J. S. Sprott, vice president and 
general manager, said: 

The plans of reorganization insure a con- 
tinuance of the business, with a backing 
which will eliminate any question of the 
company’s ability to complete contracts into 
which we may enter, and the assurance of 
fulfilling those obligations which are in- 
curred. 


Corporation's Reorganization 


Sanctioned 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—The request of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and a group of 
creditors, that it be given an opportunity to 
work out a reorganization without the neces- 
sity of a trusteeship, was granted July 5 by 
Judge Merrill E. Otis, of the Federal court. 
On June 9, when the company applied to the 
court to be brought under the provisions of the 
new corporate reorganization law, Judge Otis 
sanctioned the petition and set July 3 as the 
date for a hearing. 

J. G. Hughes, former State finance commis- 
sioner for Missouri and former vice president 
of the Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., was designated by the court for appoint- 
ment as a vice president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and, in that capacity, a special repre- 
sentative of the Federal court in the lumber 
company’s reorganization. Judge Otis said that 
if at the end of six months no reorganization 
plan had been effected and approved he then 
would appoint Federal trustees. Judge Otis 
said he was assured an earnest effort was be- 
ing made to reorganize, and added: 

I hope it will be successful. I do not intend 
to do anything to obstruct the plan. I can 
see some force to the argument that the ap- 
pointment of trustees at this time might 
create the impression that conditions were 
worse than they really are. I have advanced 
this solution to avoid such an impression, 
and I have confidence the officers will carry 
their reorganization plans to a _ successful 
conclusion. 


The stalwart battle put up by the late R. A. 
Long kept the company intact as a functioning 
corporation, and enabled it to escape receiver- 
ship. 

—_—_—_—— 


Trustee for Two Reorganizations 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—J. M. Bernadin, 
retired Kansas City lumberman, was appointed 
trustee of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
July 6, by Judge Albert L. Reeves, in Federal 
court. He also will serve as trustee of the 
company’s two subsidiaries, the Delta Land & 
Timber Co. and the Oregon-American Lumber 
Co. Massey Holmes was appointed attorney 


for the trustee. 
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The Sitterding-Carneal-Davis 
Co., one of the big concerns in 
the city, lost part of its plant 
by fire some time ago, and at 
the time of our visit had rather 
recently completed the restora- 
tion. It had the machines in 
Place, ready to go. This is a 
big company and carries a large 
stock. Before the depression 
got to acting up, the sales of 
this company ran about three 
and a half million feet of lum- 
ber a year; and that’s a sizable 
jag of lumber, any way you take 
it. Like all the other members 
of our fraternity, this organiza- 
tion felt the recession; but it’s 
a busy place. 

The Realm talked with E. L. 
Delaney, who told us that the 
spring weather acted up like a 
spoiled child, and delayed build- 
ing considerably: This is a story 
we've heard in a number of 
States. It’s almost the first time 
the present inkslinger of the de- 
partment has heard lumbermen 
talking about the weather as 
anxiously as a group of farmers 
and planters. .The cause: isn’t 
far to seek. For reasons we 
needn't repéat again, new home 
construction has’ been bashful 
and skittish. It takes a large 
dose of self assurance for any 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


considerable number of citizens 
in any town to start even with 
the ground and build them new 
houses. That’ll come in time, 
we hope and believe, but in the 
meantime a whole group of peo- 
ple have been getting along with 
what they have. But as summer 
came on, and as John House- 
holder got out the rake and the 
pruning shears and _ poked 
around the back yard, he could- 
n’t help noticing that the steps 
were sagging, the porch posts 
needed attention, the screens 
were not equal to coping with 
nature’s plentiful doodlebugs, 
and the paint looked as though 
it had just gotten up from a 
session with typhoid. No, he 
didn’t aim to build a new house; 
but he guessed he could find 
enough jack to fix things up a 
little. If, at that critical time, 
nature went wet and cold, John 
retired to the livingroom and 
read about the Government and 
the gangsters. Monday morn- 
ing he sailed into his lifework 
at the office, and forget about 
the things he’d noticed around 
his lawn and house. Somebody 
had to wait for kinder weather 
before selling John the stuff he 
really needed. 


THE HIGH CARD OF 
REPAIR SALES 


These restoration sales don’t 
amount to much, if each is con- 
But, 


sidered separately. taken 





REA 


The original buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
were designed by Thomas Jefferson; 
they and his home at Monticello are 
Democratic shrines 





in the aggregate, they’re adding 
up to a lot of sales. Some of 
us thought a year or two ago 


that repairs had about been 
made—which shows that we did- 
n’t employ much imagination. 


Obsolescence has been jogging 
right along, and it’s got a mar- 
ket fixed up for us that is noth- 
ing short of monumental. But 
naturally this market follows 
lines of its own. It’s rather cas- 
ual; something that can be put 
off a little longer without undue 
strain, but that can turn active 
with relatively slight encourage- 
ment. Some weeks ago the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried 
the information that the Com- 
merce Department had made a 
survey of 54,300 houses, picked 
at random in eight cities. Of 
this number, 32,250 needed re- 
pairs. In addition to the gen- 
eral wear and tear of time, it 
was found that a large number 
of these houses lacked features 
that could be added by way of 
practical remodeling. Nearly 
half were without baths, a third 
were without indoor toilets, and 
a fifth had no gas or electricity. 
It is an easy guess that, in the 
old days, the occupants of these 
houses looked forward with con- 
fidence to living in new houses 
all equipped with such con- 
veniences. They got along with- 
out in the faith that such lacks 
would be remedied by new 
houses. After the last few years 
of hard going they’re thinking 
now, or at least many of them 
are, of modernizing their present 
houses. The weight and volume 
of plans and expectations have 
shifted toward modernizing. 
This same survey indicated that 
there is a large amount of over- 
crowding in American houses; 
in other words, there is a real 
house shortage. But, at the mo- 
ment, the public officials seem 
inclined to give their attention 
to rehabilitation, and to delay 
any heavy drive for new con- 
struction until a little later. 





Ruffin & Payne (Inc.) of Richmond, 

Va., rather make a pet of their 

planing mill, and build their trade 
around its output 





July 21, 1934 


Repair and remodeling are to 
the front, both in official circles 
and in the minds of household. 
ers. It’s a subject that deserves 


and is getting much thought in 


retail circles. 


THE CONTRACTOR AN 
INFORMAL PARTNER 


“We've got a pretty good line 
of contractors in Richmond,” Mr. 
Delaney said in answer to a 
question. “Of course, they make 
me sore now and then, but such 
things always happen when men 
work together in a mutual un- 
dertaking. I’ve done my share 
of cussing them out. 
couldn’t do without them, and 
wouldn’t want to. They have a 
highly technical job, and so do 
we. This company doesn’t do 
contracting, and doesn’t intend 
to—at least so far as we can see 
now. In our opinion, contract- 
ing by a company like this 
would be a fairly good imitation 
of suicide.” 

Not all dealers will agree 
about the nature of dealer con- 
tracting, though all of them will 
have decided ideas about it. No- 
body seems to be neutral on the 
subject. On this circuit we have 
found dealers who have been 
contracting for many years. But 
it seems generally true that, in 
a period of repair and restora- 
tion, a dealer who never has 
contracted does not feel much 
urge to begin. He’ll do best on 
this type of business, this job 
of. building as well as selling 
materials, at a time when new 
houses are on the go. Repairing 
and remodeling call for a lot of 
experience; and in addition to 
that call for many small sales. 
An alert contractor can do much 
of this selling, and he’ll usually 
do it at less cost than will a 
salesman on the dealer’s staff. 
This, at least, is what a good 
many lumbermen tell us. 

C. Ruffin, of Ruffin & Payne, 
tells us that the business of his 
firm has been running 40 per- 
cent or more ahead of that for 
the like period of last year. Part 
of this gain is due to increased 
prices, as he was quick to admit. 
Mr. Ruffin said the higher prices, 
made necessary by the Code reg- 
ulation of the industry, startled 
some people at first, and may 
have checked a certain part of 
building enthusiasm. But the 
public got used to the new levels 
rather quickly. As a matter of 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


VIRGINIA SPECIALIZES 
IN REPAIR WORK 


Weather Conditions Have Been the Star 

Salesman—Some Differences of Opinion 

About Contracting—Some Problems of a 
Planned Industry 


fact, a rather large number of 
people haven’t been buying or 
even pricing lumber for several 
years. Those who now find 
themselves in need of lumber 
have been made uneasy by 
stories that prices have gone up; 
but, when they inquire, the fig- 


ures named don’t seem so ex- 
cessive when compared with 
pre-concussion prices. So it is 


doubtful just what, if any, effect 
the winter and spring advances 
have had upon the volume of 
building. Some people are 
spurred on to do it now, lest the 
level continue to rise. Some 
may be discouraged. Others 
really don’t know whether prices 
are higher or not. The need, 
and the presence of something 
that can be used for money, are 
generally the decisive factors. 


WHERE THE PLANING MILL 
IS A PET 


This firm’ hikes ‘its ‘ planing 
mill, rather considers the ma- 
chines the special pets of the 
business, and builds’ trade 
around their output. Mr. Ruffin 
mentioned the millwork listing 
bureau, described briefly in an 
earlier article, as a valuable ad- 
junct—one that ‘adds assurance 
and stability to the sale of spe- 
cial millwork and that protects 
individual dealers against the 
minor errors of estimating. An 
error is an error in the eyes of 
our official governors, and it’s 
not so much difference, from 
that point of view, whether the 
mistake is a cent or a million. 
An honest mistake probably 
doesn’t call for rough handling, 
but it has to be explained to the 
authorities with much labor and 
some incidental pain. 

Mr. Ruffin stated that, accord- 
ing to statements of traveling 
salesmen, Richmond is not build- 
ing quite as many houses as are 
some other Middle Atlantic 
cities. But he added that Rich- 
mond dealers were managing to 
Sell quite an amount of building 
materials, and are confident that 
they’ll keep on doing it. 
some other State capitals the de- 


partment has. visited lately, 
Richmond is a sizable city, of 
Some 200,000 people. Naturally 


it does not depend so much on 
official payrolls. These are im- 
portant, but they don’t rank as 
the financial big apple. Several 
dealers in other places have told 
us that, where local business de- 


Unlike ~ 


pends largely upon State or Fed- 
eral salaries, the percentage 
cuts in these salaries have 
amounted to just about the sum 
the householders have been ac- 
customed to pay out for repairs 
on their homes, and this coinci- 
dence has led many of these sal- 
aried people to omit making re- 
pairs. Restoration of such sal- 
aries to the old figure, or to a 
considerable part of it, has in 
fact been followed by home re- 
modeling and repair. 


IN THE HAUNTS OF 
THOS. JEFFERSON 


Northwest of Richmond is one 
of the many beautiful and his- 
torical cities of the Old Domin- 
ion, Charlottesville. It is a point 
visited by faithful Democrats, 
for, a few miles outside the lit- 
tle city, is Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson. If you want 
to pronounce Monticello as the 
redoubtable Thomas did, give the 
c a ch sound, as in church. Jef- 
ferson, in addition to being a 
statesman, was an. amateur ar- 
chitect; and he. himself designed 
this great house. .He also de- 
signed the original buildings of 
the University of Virginia, lo- 
cated in Charlottesville, as well 
as many other public buildings 
and private homes. Nearby is 
the home of another Virginia 
president, Ash. Lawn, occupied 
for many years by President 
Monroe. This latter place is 
famous for its box hedges, valued 
by landscape architects at a 
quarter of a million dollars. In 
fact this little city is a cen- 
ter for some of the most beauti- 
ful estates in Virginia. Doubt- 
less its great industry, if it may 
be so called, is the famous uni- 
versity, one of the half-dozen 
best known in the South. Char- 
lottesville is an old town, as such 
things go in this country, and 
Monticello was the subject of a 
British cavalry raid during the 
Revolution. Jefferson was warned 
and escaped from his house only 
a short time before the cavalry- 





The Charlottesville Lumber Co. 
whose mill and warehouse at Char- 
lottesville, Va., are shown here, 
started as a seller of materials, and, 
finding that there were few contrac- 
tors competent to undertake fine resi- 
dential work, added contracting—a 
business which it manages entirely 
separate from its yard 
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There is a tradi- 
tion that the officer in command 
rode his horse up the front steps 
and through the door into the 


men arrived. 


hall; which will tell you some- 
thing about the size of that 
portal. 

W. A. Barksdale, of the Char- 
lottesville Lumber Co. (Inc.), 


. has also served as local Code au- 


thority, and he told us that dur- 
ing the winter and spring he 
had been able to think of or do 
little except in that field of duty. 
The Realm mentions Code mat- 
ters with caution, lest the whole 
business be changed by official 
ruling between the time of writ- 
ing and of printing. But in any 
event the Code has a historical 
interest. Mr. Barksdale admit- 
ted that his duties had included 
the dealing with some sore spots 
—differences of opinion and pri- 
vate interpretation. He men- 
tioned a few specific instances 
that were approaching definite 
issues, and that probably have 
been settled by this time. 


PROBLEM OF LOCAL 
MILL PRODUCTION 


One difficulty, rather common 
all over the South, turned upon 
a situation created by condi- 
tions, and not by any determined 
rule-breaking on the part of in- 
This had to do 
produced by 


dividual dealers. 
with dimension 








These famous box hedges at the home 

of President Monroe, Ash Lawn, near 

Charlottesville, Va., are highly valued 
for their beauty 





local mills. Mr. Barksdale said 
that nine out of ten retailers in 


southern States handled this 
dimension; bought it of the 
small mills, brought it to the 


yards, dried and planed it and 
retailed it to their customers. 
It’s an old custom, based upon 
the habit and preference of con- 
sumers. The sawmill men have 
been content 40 sell it for less 
than the big “mills asked for 
their better manufactured and 
more accurately graded big-tree 
lumber. Objections have been 
made that some at least of these 
mills paid too low wages, and 
that this low scale defeated the 
purpose of the recovery. 

But it is a fact and not a 
theory. Most retailers tell us 
they have no idea that the great 
number of small mills can be 
controlled; that this lumber will 
be made and sold. If dealers are 
compelled to price it according 
to the mode, one or both of two 
effects will follow:.The public, 
accustomed to lower price, will 
either refuse to build, or this 
lumber will be sold direct to 
consumers. It is probable that 
suitable easements will have 
been made before this; but. the 
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story will indicate what the 
Code men have had to face. 
“We might make more profit 
if we fought the thing through 
to the conclusion that all lum- 
ber must be sold for the estab- 
lished prices,” Mr. Barksdale 
said, “but under all the circum- 
stances that doesn’t seem to be 
the fair way to do it. Many of 
the little mills would be forced 
to close; for if their lumber cost 
as much as the big-mill product, 
the latter would be _ bought. 
These men depend on their saws 
for a living, and they’d find it 
extremely difficult to change 
their ways so they could com- 
pete on quality at even prices. 
Most retailers would prefer to 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


which has given us trouble and 
which I look at quite differently. 
This is cement. It has been the 
spoiled child of retailing. It has 
been sold under policies and at 
such low prices that it has 
been a steady source of loss. We 
had to handle it, for it’s a nec- 
essary item in building. But for 
years all other departments of 
the yard had to absorb cement 
losses. I’m in favor of com- 
pelling it to carry itself. 


THIS DEALER DOES 
CONTRACTING 


“Unlike some of the other 
dealers to whom you’ve talked 
in Virginia, this company does 


contracting. I like that busi- 
ness and would be unwilling to 
give it up. However, I know 
we’re somewhat differently situ- 
ated here and conduct the build- 
ing business in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way. Charlottesville is a 
small city, but it does much fine 
residence building in the course 
of the years. We don’t have a 
long string of competent con- 
tractors. If we didn’t contract, 
some of our good customers 
would try to superintend their 
own building construction, and 
that attempt would be sure dis- 
aster to them and an injury to 
our sales. Not long ago I had 
to persuade a woman who was 
preparing to build a fine house 
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that it wouldn’t be safe for her 
just to hire a colored mason and 
set him to work. 

“Contracting here involves 
more than technical knowledge 
of how to put a building to. 
gether. It is a matter of cus. 
tomer confidence, knowledge of 
the finished effect desired, un- 
derstanding oof architectural] 
style and appraisal of personal 
characteristics. 

“Then, too, we’ve gone at the 
matter from a different point of 
view. A good many of the com- 
binations of building material 
businesses and construction have 
started with contracting and 
have extended into the material 





have more volume, and to mar- 
ket this local product in an or- 
derly way. There’s much to be 
said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but this is the way most of 
us see it. There’s another item 





The Sitterding-Carneal-Davis Co., of 

Richmond, Va., recently completed 

re-building following a fire; it has a 

big plant and a busy one, handling 

a good volume of clay products as 
well as lumber 











e business for the purpose of buy- 


ing at wholesale. We started as 
s a thoroughly established mate- 
rial business, to which we added 
contracting. Neither industry is 
used in chiseling operations. 
Each stands on its own founda- 
tion, is managed separately and 
pays its own way. We have 
found that, managed in this way, 
each contributes to the other 
and helps get our customers ex- 
actly what they want. We like 
it, and so do our customers.” 


The More You Show, the More You Sell 


Here’s a bunch of merchandising ideas gleaned 
by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN some weeks ago in the course of a visit 
to the yard of the Nickel Plate Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and conversation with the 
managing head of that institution, Roy An- 
derson. 

His company took over the old O. D. Has- 
kett Lumber Co., which went out of business a 
few years ago. The new concern was in busi- 
ness only a year or so before the depression 
began. From that time new ideas for selling 
have been the rule. 


Entire Layout Is Rearranged 


The entire layout of the large space devoted 
formerly to offices was rearranged. Complete 
stocks of paints and smaller hardware were in- 
stalled. At first, most of this stock was housed 
in a large rear room, with the offices in front. 
This, according to Mr. Anderson, was “not so 
good,” it being found difficult to get prospective 
customers into the rear room. 

“So,” he continued, “we tore out some of the 
partition and made a larger opening, with an 
aisle down one side. This was some improve- 
ment, but still we met with resistance in dis- 
playing the stock. We then tore out the entire 
partition, put our offices against one wall, moved 
much of the stock to the front, and now we have 
no difficulty in getting a prospective customer 
into any part of the store. 

“When this was done, it was discovered that 
some effective way had to be devised to display 
the stock. The old shelf method did not suffice. 
Here’s where the variety store idea was evolved. 
We installed a series of display racks down 
the center of the room, which enable us to 
display, out in the open, a large amount of 
stock that formerly was hidden away on shelves, 
in the original cartons, and which the public 
generally probably did not know we carried. 

“These display racks are our own idea. The 
top tray is so arranged that it can be parti- 
tioned into different sizes, depending on the 
merchandise to be displayed. All of them are 
right out in the open. People like to browse 
around; pick up something and examine it and, 
in these days, observe the price. Everything 


we display has price plainly marked on it. 

“We always have kept files—primarily for 
our own use in the mill. Of course if a car- 
penter, or anyone else, came in and asked if 
we had files we told him ‘yes’ and dug up what 
they wanted. Now anyone shopping around 
our display room sees that we have files for 
— You'd be surprised at the number we now 
sell. 

“Another vivid example just occurred—a 
small item, to be sure, but indicative of what 
this method of merchandising means. A car- 
penter came in to buy something. It happened 
that on the rack nearest the door we had a box 
of carpenter’s blue chalk that day, priced two 
for a nickel. He noticed the chalk and bought 
some. He said he had intended buying chalk 
for some time but always forgot it. 

“The second and lower shelves of these racks 
are mostly for stock purposes. When items in 
the top shelf get low the stock is right there 
and the top rack may be replaced with a mini- 
mum of effort. 


Traffic Suggests Display Windows 


“Our yard is on Twenty-fifth street. There 
is a lot of traffic, both day and night. That 
suggested modern display windows. At one 


side of the store, serviced by a separate display 
window, we have a model kitchen, which is 
kept lighted until late at night, as are the other 
windows. The number of inquiries we get 
from this feature is surprising. The model 
kitchen has all the modern built-in and decora- 
tive features. We have got the women coming 
to the yard. 

“In the other two windows we try to keep 
seasonable merchandise. In the summer we 
show such items as screen doors, trellises, flower 
boxes, lawn mowers and other seasonable mer- 
chandise. 

“The trellises and flower boxes are painted 
before being offered for sale. We have found 
that articles that are ready for immediate use 
are preferred to those that have to be worked 
on further by the customer. For instance, 


a customer buys an unpainted trellis and when 
he gets it home finds that he must buy a brush 
Perhaps he is none too good 


and some paint. 


with a brush and the job turns out badly. Per- 
haps he is awkward and gets paint on a good 
pair of trousers, or on his shoes. That peeves 
him. We find that most people would much 
rather buy something that is finished and ready 
for use.” 

Night Displays Bring Inquiries 

The day before the reporter called on Mr. 
Anderson a customer drove up and purchased 
four trellises. He had seen them the night before 
while out driving with his wife. “You'd be 
surprised at the inquiries our night watchman 
gets,” continued Mr. Anderson. “Car after car 
stops in front of the display windows, he tells 
us. 
Across a covered area from the offices is 
located part of the lumber yard. At the rear 
of the office and display department is a door 
leading to this covered area. About this door 
centers some other merchandising ideas that 
save time both for the company and customer. 

At one side of the door is a framework, in 
which is kept a small special stock of lath, shin- 
gles, roofing etc. The warehouse department 
for these items is at the other end of the yard. 
When the yard superintendent is needed, a 
horn is blown for him. Before this small stock 
was put near this door the customer had to 
wait if he wanted any of these items until the 
yard superintendent, summoned by the horn, 
came to the front to ascertain what was wanted, 
went to the warehouse, secured the item and 
returned. Now when a customer wants just 
one bundle of lath or a bundle of shingles or 
a roll of roofing he drives in and there it is. 

On the other side of the door a small stock 
of molding is kept—different kinds, different 
lengths. This also saves a lot of steps. The 
molding stands on end and is held in place by 
a framework at top and bottom. 

Cement, put up in small 10-cent sacks during 
spare time, is available near this same door. 
Nail kegs are used for sand, selling for 25 
cents a keg. Lime in small amounts also is 
kept sacked up. The margin of profit on these 
small sales is much larger than on larger 
amounts. If large amounts are wanted the 
order comes out of the warehouse. 
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How Close-out Table Helps a 
Dealer Sell Paints 


“We have found that a close-out table 
helps us to quickly dispose of discontinued 
lines and slow merchandise. It works espe- 
cially well on the paint lines, and gives us 
an effective medium to meet cheaper compe- 
tition on paints.” Thus speaks Charles 
Metz, manager of the East Denver Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

The close-out table is located just inside 
the entrance to the sales room, readily seen 
by all entering. The table is waist-high and 
is stacked with various kinds of merchan- 
dise. Paint is piled in pyramids, interspersed 
with hardware, glue, and other such items. 
Each item bears a sign, the top of which 
shows the original price crossed out and 
the sale price marked at the bottom. 

If goods do not move out within a set 
time they are usually relegated to the close- 
out table. Thus the stock of paint is kept 
fresh at all times. 

The new stock is attractively displayed on 
three specially constructed tables which are 
lined up behind the close-out table on the 
floor of the store. The tables are octagonal, 
and have three shelves, placed one above the 
other. Each shelf is recessed so that the 
entire display forms a pyramid. Gallons 
are displayed on the larger, lower shelf; 
quarts on the second shelf, and pints and 
half-pints on the top one. All shelves are 
finished in bright orange enamel. 

“The close-out table also helps us to build 
good will for our paint line,” says Mr. Metz. 
“We can always convince a customer that 
he is getting the best by showing him how 
we sell the other lines on the close-out table. 
This method is effective in producing ad- 
ditional sales.” 





How to Modernize Is 
Demonstrated 


Denver, CoLo., July 16.—Promises of an in- 
crease in the sales of building materials expected 
to amount to many thousands of dollars were 
seen by lumbermen of the Rocky Mountain 
region as the result of the house remodeling 
demonstration recently conducted on the site 
formerly occupied by the old court house, razed 
several months ago, in the heart of downtown 
Denver. 

While local interest in this unusual feature 
was perhaps the greatest, the effects of the 
Project, sponsored by the Denver Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the State clean-up, paint- 
up campaign, have reached out to millions of 
residents throughout the 
country as the result 
of extensive newspaper 
publicity, including syn- 
dicated press releases 
and motion picture news 
reels, How Denver 
took to the program is 


a 





This attractive Colonial 
house is the result of 
modernizing a 50-year- 
old “shack.” The dem- 
onstration was conduct- 
2d in downtown Denver, 
and attracted 40,000 vis- 
itors, over a period of 
seven weeks 


shown by the fact that upwards of 40,000 people 
inspected the modernization project during the 
seven weeks’ display period. 

Since this “model remodeling” was nonprofit- 
making, the aim being to show people the actual 
procedure of remodeling and also to immedi- 
ately increase sales of materials necessary for 
better homes and buildings, various organiza- 
tions, including that of the retail lumbermen, 





donated their services and all supplies -eded 
to complete the project. AnoldframeFk © .e built 
more than fifty years ago was gi to the 


committee for the remodeling, the plans for 
which called for changing the derelict into a 
modern, Colonial-type dwelling. After the work 
was completed, the home was presented to a 
resident, in a manner arranged by officials in 
charge, and removed to its permanent location. 


Back-Yard Play-Ground Contest 


SEATTLE, WaASH., July 16.—This summer 
there are 2,390 back yards entered as model 
play grounds in the big Seattle sweepstakes 
for keeping children off the streets and out of 
the path of reckless motorists. With entries 
of 311 back yards the Bryant school won the 
silver loving cup offered for the school having 
the largest number of play grounds in its dis- 
trict. The Lawton School was second on the 
list, with a total of 136 yards. Ribbons were 
awarded for play equipment made by groups of 
parents and children, as well as for “the best 
home-made back yard play ground; the most 
artistic play ground; and the best work accom- 
plished by a child under sixteen and over four.” 








"Woodworking Machine Draws 
Trade," Says Dealer 


Many lumber dealers are finding one of the 
various makes of combination woodworking 
machines that are on the market a valuable ad- 
junct to their yards, permitting special service 
that the customer appreciates. For instance, a 
representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
on a recent automobile 
tour, dropping in at the 





L. V. McLain, foreman 
Paty Lumber Co., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., standing 
beside combination 
woodworking machine 
in the company’s 
dressed lumber shed. 
“A machine of this sort 
is a money maker, and 
a great aid in giving our 
customers what they 
want,” says he 





yard of the Paty Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabethton, 
Tenn., found L. V. Mc- 
Lain, the foreman, at 
work with the Parks woodworking machine 
out in the shed, cutting some special pieces for 
a customer. This machine, which is set up in 
the center of the dressed lumber and molding 
shed, is a combination affair, performing a 
variety of operations. Mr. McLain said that it 
more than paid its way, and helped to draw 
trade, as people knew that they could get lum- 
ber specially worked in whatever fashion they 
desired. 

The Paty Lumber Co. is a comparatively new 
concern, having been started less than two years 
ago by J. C. Paty and partner. The firm han- 
dies a complete line of lumber, millwork, paints 
and builders’ hardware. 





Ways of Making Idle Yard 
Space Productive 


Lumber and material stocks in many retail 
yards are unusually low, nowadays. Far be it 
from the AMERCAN LUMBERMAN to make a gen- 
eral preachment to the effect that those empty 
bins and yards should be filled to capacity. 
Whether they shall or shall not be so filled is 
a matter for the dealer’s own judgment to settle. 
The low-stock dealer’s judgment may be wrong, 
and he may be “caught short” most distressfully 
by a widespread demand that will make it im- 
possible for him to get quick deliveries and 
thus lose him some business, But his judg- 
ment may be right, and there are those who 
predict that the day of the large stock is past, 
because of the speed of modern deliveries. 
Whichever it is, the matter can only be set- 
tled by the individual dealer. If he guesses 
right he will be known as a skilled merchant 
and will make a profit (we hope), but if he 
guesses wrong he will either have not enough 
lumber for his customers or not enough cus- 
tomers for his lumber; that is the gamble any 
merchant takes, and must continue to take. 

But in the meantime there are many bins 
with little or nothing in them; there are many 
nice concrete foundations with no lumber on 
them—and what are dealers doing about it to 
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make this idle space a productive part of the 
retail plant? In a recent Department of Agri- 
culture bulletin H. N. Vinall, a Department 
pasture and forage crop specialist, ventured the 
opinion that farmers will come to a new real- 
ization of the import unce of caring for the 
pasture as they care for other crops, by reason 
of their experiences with seeding for future 
pasture the lands they have rented to the Gov- 
pane. This sounds reasonable enough, and 
by the same line of logic perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that the lumber dealer with low 
stocks will uncover heretofore hidden profits 
by preparing special displays in his wnused 
yard space. 

There are real opportunities here. One Chi- 
cago dealer found that he had more space than 
lumber, and promptly filled part of that space 
with a tourist cabin. Now, most people would 
not want to put a tourist cabin in a display 





This Michigan dealer, who sells boats, utilizes 
an idle corner of his yard by “parking” a water- 
filled boat therein 


window, unless it were in miniature, and that 
doubtless is a reason why so few are on dis- 
play. But this one is on display, even though 
it is at the rear of the yard. It is in place 
on the ground, just as a purchaser would use 
it, and the prospective customer can open the 
door and walk inside. Now and then this dealer 
sells one of these houses, and his idle space is 
not idle. 

If he can find a little more room, why 
shouldn't he have two of those tourist cottages 
instead of one, and have one insulated and the 
other uninsulated? On these hot summer days 
the value of insulation would be demonstrated 
more convincingly than even a pair of candles 
in insulated and uninsulated boxes; he might 
not sell more tourist cabins from this, ~ but 
maybe he might sell more insulation. 

Another dealer has a section of a roadside 
stand in one of the alleys of his shed; it is a 
special sample, sided with log-cabin siding, 
and this again is of a size that one would not 
want to put in a display window. 

Another dealer paneled one of his lumber 
bins and has converted it into an auxiliary dis- 
play of built-in equipment. 

A Michigan dealer with some spare yard 
space at the rear of his office put a rowboat 
there, and keeps it full of water; no person 
who comes in and glances out the window 
can help noticing that boat, and the idea of 
having it ‘filled to the gunwales with water is so 
novel that people talk about it. The water 
of coursé sttves to keep the boat from drying 
out and' becoming leaky. 

You have space in your yard. You have ma- 
terials with which to build. You know what 
interests the people of your community. One 
of these days, when the steady stream of cus- 
tomers pouring into your office hesitates for a 
few minutes, why not plan a really clever dis- 
play back there in the yard, and embark upon 
a campaign against space unemployment? 
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Racking and Marking System 
for Lumber 


The shelving and marking system worked 
out by Raymond Titus, manager Checker Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., 4100 Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Calif., has made it possible to store from 
35 to 40 thousand feet of lumber in the small 
area available, and for anyone to lay his hand 


instantly on any size and length of board or 
dimension. 
The lumber lies on racks arranged like 


shelves in a cupboard, nine shelves one above 
the other and on the end are the figures desig- 
nating the width, thickness, length and number 
of pieces each shelf holds. The accompanying 
diagram shows the idea. The shelves are num- 
bered from 1 to 9, beginning at the bottom. 
Taking inventory is a matter of a few minutes. 

It is not necessary to run short on any size 
of length for a glance at the shelves tells 
exactly how many pieces are in stock of any 
given size and length. 

It is to be understood that the 
not solid, but are really made of strong cross- 
pieces, each 16 inches long, on each side of 
the upright, and since these are exactly 4 feet 
apart it is impossible to make a mistake in the 
length of any piece. 

An example of the numbering or marking sys- 
tem can be seen on rack No. 4, for instance, 
where the figures on Shelf No. 1 tell the at- 
tendant that this shelf when fully stocked. has 
eight 1 by 6’s 12 feet long, and 1 by 12’s the 
same number and same length. 

In this lumber store the grades of lumber 
are designated by color. A daub of paint indi- 
cates the grade—red, yellow, blue, black, brown 
and green being used—the daubs showing on 
the exposed ends of the lumber. 

The Checker Builders’ Supply Co. is about 
the fourth “lumber store” to be established in 
Los Angeles. ‘The average purchase of biild- 
ing materials is about three dollars’ worth and 


“shelves” are 
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The lenlbor lies on racks arranged like shelves, 
one above the other 


the customer usually takes it along in his auto- 
mobile. Two men are able to take care of the 
plant, one handling the office work and helping 
wait on-cuystomers, the other taking care of the 
mill and also doing his share of waiting 
on the ‘trade. 

WHEN a stock of sash, doors or roofing is 
stored on upper deck of a shed, a stairway at 
least five feet wide should be provided and 
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equipped with a handrail. This should not 
interfere with the driveway. Where space js 
limited, the stairs may be hinged and counter. 
weighted to swing up out of the way. If the 
shed is built for storage on both sides of the 
driveway and is not entered by a switch track 
a runway should be used as a crossover. This 
should be at least four feet wide and railed 
on both sides. 


"A Little Thinking, Plus a Little 


" 
Lumber— 

SEATTLE, WAsSH., July 16.—Here’s an ide 
which may help the alert retailer to some much 
needed business. In every community civic 
leaders as well as governmental agencies are 
now making special efforts to provide play 
facilities for the boys and girls. The New Deal 
sponsors are lending a sympathetic ear to de. 








easily constructed backstop makes tennis 
court suitable for roller hockey games 


This 


and what is 
have volunteered funds to help provide 


mands for recreation facilities, 
more, 
them. 

In Seattle a couple of years ago the park 
department found difficulty providing playing 
areas for roller hockey teams. This is-a winter 





sport here which a local sporting goods store | 
has been active in organizing. At first, paved 


streets not much used by traffic were roped 
off, and this plan is still followed in some local- 
ities. But some genius got to thinking, and 
became imbued with the idea that the paved 
tennis courts, which were little used in winter, 
could be converted for roller hockey. All he 
needed was a backstop affair, as illustrated 
herewith. It could be made out of 1x4 or 2x3 
or 2x4, or almost any size of small studding, 
plus a yard or two of chicken wire. 

The idea was adopted, and some dozen cement 
tennis courts have been used for roller hockey 
ever since. Only two of these frames, one 
for each end of the court, are needed. Hundreds 
of, boys thus have been enabled to enjoy the 
games in a playing area absolutely safe. 

Perhaps opportunities like this exist in your 
town, Mr. Retailer. A little thinking and a 
little lumber make a great combination. Are 
your playing areas being used fully? Canvass 
them to see whether, by the use of lumber. 
they can be made available for more than one 
sport. 


A Unique Advertising Stunt 

The Copeland Lumber Co.’s yard at Van- 
couver, Wash., is known as the “Black Cat 
Yard”; so to appropriately celebrate the 
completion of extensive modernization and 
improvements, Manager Frank Richards of- 





fered prizes for the best and blackest cat 
brought in for the public opening, May 13 
last. 

Circulars were distributed offering a prize 
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of $113 for the best and blackest feline. en- 
tered in this unique contest, with a- grand 
prize of $2.13 for the best black mother’ cat 
and kittens. In addition, 13 cents was paid 
for each and every black cat entered. 

The judges were three little girls, eight 
to ten years of age, each of whom, carrying 
out the color scheme of the Copeland yards, 
wore black trousers and tangerine colored 
jackets, with small black cats sewed on. 

After the awards were made all the black 
cats. were loaded on Copeland trucks and 
paraded through the streets. As a result, 
it is safe to say that everyone in the city 
of Vancouver and surrounding territory will 
have the name of the “Black Cat. Yard” 
firmly fixed in their minds. 

In the recent remodeling, both exterior 
and interior changes and improvements were 
made. The office and salesroom were en- 
tirely remodeled, and enlarged to a floor 
area Of 18x26 feet; with. four large show 
windows. Landscaping, including grass 
and shrubbery, provides a very attractive 
environment for the yard. 


‘ 


YARD CHECKERBOARD . 


Broken Bow, Nes.—W. S. Scarborough, 
formerly of Minden, Neb., is the new local 
manager of the Broken Bow Lumber & Coal 
Co., succeeding S. M. Petersen, recently re- 
signed. 





Minpen, Nes.—Samuel Brehm has assumed 
charge of the local yard of the J. H. Yost Lum- 
ber Co., succeeding W. S. Scarborough, who 
has accepted a position as manager of a yard at 
Broken Bow, Neb. Mr. Brehm comes here 
from Grafton, where he has managed a Yost 
yard for a number of years. 


HartLey, lowa—L. G. Coyour, until recently 
manager of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co.’s 
yard at this point, has been transferred to Fair- 
mont, Minn., his place here being filled by S. 
Johnson, formerly of Amboy, Minn. 


Hate Center, TEx.—W. D. Harral, of Sea- 
graves (and formerly of Abernathy), has been 
appointed local manager for the Higginbotham- 
Bartlett Co., succeeding Fred D. Mueller, who 
has been named manager of the Paducah (Tex.) 
branch of that company. 


KNOXVILLE, ZTENN.—W. G. Shepard, who 
formerly operated the Shepard Lumber Co., this 
city, has been named vice president and general 
manager of the Riverside Lumber Co., here. 








Lumberman Pens Lively Poem 
of Camp and Trail 


An hour of delightful reading awaits the 
nature-lover who picks up “The Trail of Thirty- 
seven,” a full-length poem of 100 pages by E. 
M. Averill, lumberman, of Sparta, Mich., 
which describes some of the joys of the camper 
along that trail, which runs northward from 
Grand Rapids to Peacock, Mich. And if the 
reader is a resident of Michigan and a lumber- 
man, his enjoyment will be all the keener. 
Summer residents and tourists who have ex- 
perienced some of the joys described, likewise 
will treasure this modest but attractively bound 
pamphlet as a souvenir of happy days along 
this or other equally beautiful Michigan trails. 

So come along, and bring your friends, 
And see a bit of heaven; 

We'll take a trail that never ends— 
The Trail of Thirty-seven! 


Thus reads the closing stanza of the pre- 
lude—while the poem proper begins: 
Just meet me in Grand Rapids. 
Where the North in fact begins— 


From that starting point the author takes 
is reader northward over Highway No. 37, 
through woods and over streams, stopping 
anon to camp and fish—thus on -to .the:end .of 


not a little information of historical 
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the trail. 
picture of the beautiful section through which 
the trail runs, the author has packed into the 
story a vast amount of local history and tradi- 
tion—much of it relating to early lumbering 
days—with a pleasing flavor of homely philoso- 
phy. 
trail for the last seventeen years, and spent 
more than two years gathering the facts of his- 
toric interest which are woven into this poetical 


Besides presenting a vivid poetical 


Mr. Averill has been camping on this 


narrative. The poem swings along with a 


vigor and rhythm that carry the reader through 
to the end ere he is aware. 


Here is big value in pure enjoyment—plus 
interest. 
The booklet may be ordered from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at the regular publisher’s 
price of 50 cents postpaid. 


Show Strong Points of Brush 
Construction 


The various steps in construction of Wooster 
Foss-Set brushes are illustrated in a very at- 
tractive display card for dealers just issued by 
the Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, Ohio. Each 
step is explained’ in “House-That-Jack-Built” 
rhyme, the verses and illustrations demonstrat- 
ing various exclusive Wooster brush construc- 
tions and patterns. This card, which is. here- 
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with reproduced in. miniature, hung in a deal- 
er’s office or display room :will draw customers’ 
attention to his brush’ display and: help make 
sales... It. willbe sent. free_ofscharge, to deal- 
ers requesting same, by the Wooster Brush 
Co., Wooster, Ohio. 





New Factory Now in Full 
Operation 


The increased demand for Ruberoid-Eternit 
asbestos shingles has necessitated the addition 
of a new asbestos factory, recently completed, 
at Bound Brook, N. J., to serve dealers on the 
Eastern seaboard, ‘according to a very attrac- 
tive illustrated folder sent out by the Ruberoid 
Co. 

The folder contains a striking illustration of 
the interior of the new plant, which is equipped 
to manufacture a complete line of Ruberoid- 
Eternit asbestos-cement shingles, sidings, wall 
board, flat sheets, Newtile and Newmarble. It 
also illustrates and describes some of the vari- 
ous types of asbestos-cement shingles and sid- 
ings made-by this company. 

The completely modern asbestos plant at 
Bound Brook is now in full operation, and the 
addition of this new factory will assure more 
prompt shipments to Eastern distributors than 
ever before; while the full manufacturing fa- 
cilities of the factory at St. Louis, Mo. (one of 
the largest. plants in the United States manu- 


23 


facturing asbestos-cement products) will now 
be devoted to giving prompt and efficient serv- 
ice to dealers in the West and Southwest. 


HALF-MINUTE STORIES 


Not many lumber dealers can boast of hav- 
ing sold a buggy recently, but that distinction 
can be claimed by the Boone Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. According to Manager Roy Wright 
it was the first sale of the sort made by that 
company in ten years. In order to make the 
delivery it was necessary to find the parts and 
assemble them into a complete vehicle. The 
buyer was C. J. Mayes, a resident of the nearby 
town of Brown’s Station. 

*x* * * * 


Recently William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), 
San Marcos, Tex., held. open house, inviting 
the public to view its newly remodeled and en- 
larged office and sales room. About 200 people 
registered during the day and evening, includ- 
ing 170 ladies, each of whom received a souv- 
enir gift. The ladies showed special interest 
in the new designs of wallpaper and other home 
decorative materials handled by the company. 

x * *k * 

Utilizing the corner of a shed, the Harris 
Lumber Co., Loveland, Colo., constructed a 
convenient wallboard “house,” by- making a 
cabinet 12 feet long, 8 feet wide and 6% feet 
high. This was divided horizontally into dime 
compartments, for wallboard of six, seven; .éight, 
nine, ten, and twelve feet, the other compart- 
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ments being used for surplus stock, j..% 
x * * * eee is 
The Square Deal Lumber Chee Name of 
a new retail yard, owned. by Joseph Rogers, 
which opened for business. inSalinas, Calif., a 
month or so'ago. Mr. Rogers: reports business 
very good. He set aside’a recent Friday as 
“Get Acquainted Day,” imviting everyone to 
visit the new:plant.. 
ne 0 oe a 
Complétion:.9f the new retail yard of the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., Yuma, 
Ariz., replacing the one that was burned last 





winter, was celebrated June 22: with a formal 


opening,‘ to which the public was invited. J. 
N. Galbraith is the local manager. 


Old Retail Business Is Taken 
Over by New Firm 


CrystaL City, Tex., July 16—The Mayhew 
Lumber Co. at Crystal City-and La Pryor has 
been succeeded, effective July 1, by the Zavala 
Lumber Co.; composed of E: Ey, Ready, ‘local 
manager of the Mayhew Lumber Co. for the 
past twenty-two years, and Ancil C. Mayhew, 
son of A. B. Mayhew, long and favorably 
known in lumber circles. 

The Mayhew Lumber Co. at Carrizo Springs 
has been succeeded by the Mimmitt Lumber & 
Supply Co., composed of Joseph Gardner and 
members of his immediate family. 

This brings to a close the operations of the 
Mayhew Lumber Co., as it had préviously closed 
its yards at Uvalde, Asherton, Knippa, Sabinal 
and Big Wells. 

The John F. Grant Lumber Co. has closed its 
yard at Crystal City, moving alf stock to 
Carrizo Springs and Eagle Pass. The local 
manager, Mr. Turner, was transferred to Odem. 
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Blow to "Door Bell" Soliciting 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 16.—Outside selling, 
except on invitation, is made a misdemeanor, 
with fine of $25 to $100, by a new ‘ordinance. 
It is an offense to go in or upon a private resi- 
dence, public building or office for thei purpose 
of soliciting business, unless there has béen a 
specific request. 

Lumber merchants declare in most cases that 


they intended to disregard the ordinance, and 
if the city enforces, to contest the measure. 
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Demonstrates How to Utilize 
Low-Cost Lumber 


NEENAH, WIs., July 16.—For the customer 
who wants the cheapest kind of lumber that 
will provide shelter from wind, rain and snow 
the W. J. Durham Lumber Co. has a stock of 
No. 4 Wisconsin hemlock, and to show the 
customer how to use this material Frank S. 
Durham, president of the company, had his 
employees make him a special kind of demon- 
stration house in the shed adjoining the sales 
offices. 

“I know that most lumbermen have little or 
no use for No. 4 hemlock,” Mr. Durham told 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative in 
discussing this project. “They consider it the 


offscouring of the forest and would rather not 
carry it in stock. But there are people who 
can’t afford to buy anything better—they just 
don’t have the money—and the use of this low- 
price lumber gives them the only chance they 


can have to build themselves some sort of a 
home. If a man can get the money to buy 
better lumber we certainly don’t recommend 
this, but what’s the use of talking about a two- 
or four- or five-thousand-dollar house when the 
customer can spend only four or five hundred 
dollars? If he can’t find the materials within 
the reach of his pocketbook, that man will 
never have a home. So we sell him No. 4 
hemlock, and show him how to use it.” He 
then explained and demonstrated how this is 
done. In the first place the hemlock that 
Mr. Durham sells as No. 4 is rather uncom- 
monly good for that grade, for he sees to it 
that the worst of the lot—the twisted boards 
and other badly damaged pieces—is picked out 
from day to day and put in a separate bin 
at the rear of the shed, where it can be bought 
“as is” by persons who think they can find 
some sort of use for it. This leaves the lumber 
in the No. 4 bin all usable—it may be knotty 
and have the other allowable defects of the 
grade, but it will be usable. 

Just how it can be used may be demonstrated 
in this special building, which was constructed 
at the request of Mr. Durham’s daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Frank C. Durham, who is an im- 
portant part of the Durham company’s sales 
organization. It is she, usually, who first con- 
tacts the customer that enters the office, and 


‘serving 


she often carries the sale through to comple- 
tion. She found it difficult, however, to make 
words describe what she was trying to tell 
about the use of boards and 2x4s, so Mr. Dur- 
ham fixed up this house for her. It embodies 
both the right and wrong way of using this 
kind of lumber, and is built throughout of 
low-grade material. The hemlock is all No. 4 
except a few pieces which Mr. Durham thought 
were really more representative of No. 3, and 
these he marked with that grade, with a pencil. 
There is a little pine siding, too, so that the 
customers may compare the quality. 

The studding are No. 4, and occasionally 
one may see some large knot-holes; at one 
place there are two of these, close together, 
and both face toward the inner side of the 
building, where the customer standing inside 
can readily notice them. When he does notice 





them, he is told that such big knot-holes should 
not be turned as they are in this building, but 
should be turned the other way, toward the 
outside, because although it is easy to nail 
sheathing to the holey side of the 2x4, it is 
practically impossible to nail lath to it. By 
actual examples in the wall of the building 
the customer is shown how to cut short lengths 





The paint shown here in 
the main sales office is 
not the company’s entire 
stock but is just enough 
of each kind to give dis- 
play and to permit easy 
of call-in cus- 
tomers. Note hardware 
displays, and at the ex- 
treme right the nail 
display case, with a com- 
partment for each kind of 
nails. In the foreground is 
a corner of the sales and 
accounting department 
counter; it will be seen 
that all customers thus 
are “exposed” to the dis- 
plays 
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Two views of the demonstration house in ¢ 


warehouse room adjoining the W. J. Durham 
Lumber Co.'s office. At the left Mrs. Frank C. 
Durham is explaining that “This is one way you 
can make the corner of your house, but there 
are other ways.” Several different ways of 
building walls, ceilings and roofs are shown, 
and especially the customer may learn how to 
use the lowest grades of lumber to the bes 
possible advantage—may learn where structural 
strength is and is not important, and how to 
use knotty lumber and short lengths 
knot-holes, dimension factory 


between as a 





does, and then to either splice these short pieces | 


or use them where only short pieces are needed, 
such as around the windows. 
also is told about the places where structural 
strength is not important, and where therefore 


The customer | 


wee 


the presence of knot-holes need cause no con- | 


cern. 

Among the methods of wall covering demon- 
strated is plywood, and of applying this, in turn, 
several methods are shown, including different 
types of battens. For example, the customer 
is advised that if he plans for an 8-foot wall 
and uses 4x8-foot sheets of plywood, he can 
run the plywood clear to the floor and use 
only quarter-round at the joint, thus dispensing 
with the expense of the mopboard, if he wishes. 
The windows are of garage type, sold as a 
complete unit that fits into the opening left 
for it, without extra skilled work needed to 
make a neat job. Several -different types a 
roofing are shown “in action” on the house, and 


the quality the customer will select will depend | 


on his available funds. 


Many of the houses that are built in this | 
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manner, Mr. Durham explained, are built 
largely by the owner himself, because he has 
no money to pay carpenters and has the time 
available to do the cutting and picking and 
choosing necessary in using No. 4. “He can 
buy No. 4, and by the methods we show him 
can cut the poor part out, and thus have usable 
lumber cheaper than he could buy No. 3,” Mr. 
Durham said. 

ut of course No. 4 hemlock is not by any 
means the only wood the Durham company 
sells, and the firm has a large and efficient 
plant in which to carry on the merchandising 
of its complete line. Besides lumber and mill- 
work it has hardware, paint, and other materials 
that go into the building of a house. Both 
Mr. Durham and his son Frank C. Durham 
have been in the lumber business all their lives, 
and are energetic merchandisers; in addition 
to them, the son’s wife is a capable young 
woman, deeply interested in her part of the 
work,—she is “chief dispatcher” of trucks as 
well as customers and is quite a genius at 
organizing office work efficiently—so it is small 
wonder that the Durham company has an effi- 
cient plant, replete with time-saving operating 
short-cuts. 

For example, there is a board in the office, 
with a clip for each member of the sales staff ; 
if anything comes in for his attention while 
he is out, it is put on his clip on the board, 
where he can see it when he returns. There 
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Another sales office view, 
with the display window’s 
miniature village at the 
right. Nearby is a garage- 
window assembly, all 
ready for the customer to 
slip it into the hole he 
will cut in the garage 
wall; the firm sells many 
of these windows. At the 
left of the doorway is a 
combination door on dis- 
play, and nearby hang 
some of the different pan- 
els that will fit the door. 
The doorway admits one 
to the customers’ room, 
in which the literature 
rack is a prominent and 
useful feature 





is a nail display case, where customers who 
don’t know their nails by their first names can 
pick out the size that looks like what they 
want, and so order it by the proper name, dis- 
played on that bin of the display. There is 
the “customers’ room” at the far end of the 
office suite, where customers may sit in quiet 
to consider house plans (the company offers a 
complete plan service, for one of the staff is 
a registered architect) and read literature cal- 


Paints Yard: Effect Is 


When business is slack, says Charles C-. 
Parker, of the Parker Lumber Co., Medaryville, 
Ind., the lumber dealer has leisure to take a 
survey of his buildings and premises and to 
observe what they need in the way of repairs, 
remodeling, painting and cleaning up. And, 
adds Mr. Parker, as he has the lumber and 
other materials in his sheds, he might as well 
get busy, so that the lumber dealer’s own place 


will be setting a good example to all the poten- © 


tial buyers in both town and country. So, in 
accordance with his own brand of philosophy, 
Mr. Parker and his helpers have given the 
Parker Lumber Co.’s yard and buildings a 
bright new dress, and some attractive sign- 
work so that the people within visualizing dis- 
tance may sit up and take notice. 

Before the recent campaign of improvement 
the buildings of the Parker Lumber Co. were 
a dull yellow. Also, they were devoid of any 
regular sign-work. It was taken for granted, 
evidently, that everyone knew it was a lumber 
vard, anyway. But there were the materials 
in stock. Also, there wasn’t a whole lot for 
Mr. Parker and his son-in-law and side-partner, 
Leo Cox, to do. “The materials might as well 
be put to good use,” said Mr. Parker. “We 
might as well be improving our time,” agreed 
Mr. Cox, and the net result of such reasoning 
is a lumber yard that is now an ornament to 
the town. The buildings glisten in the sun, and 
a big, black lettered sign informs strangers and 


home folks alike that a progressive lumber com- 
pany does business here. 

“T was tired of yellow,” said Mr. Parker, 
“and at first thought of changing to white; then 
decided to use aluminum. It looks white 
enough, and I believe it is fine and durable. 
Since the job was done we've had at least 
a dozen farmers in here asking us about alumi- 
num paint, and whether it is any more ex- 
pensive than other kinds. So it looks as though 
the good example is having its effect.” 

“One thing about the aluminum paint,” said 
Mr. Parker, “is that it’s exciting. Other paints 
are not so much that way because they are bet- 
ter known. But the aluminum paint has ex- 
cited curiosity, and that eventually leads to 
sales.” 

After the paint was on, Leo Cox, with the 
paint brush still in his hand, said, “Now, if 
that side of the building were out along the 
State highway some progressive advertiser 
would be willing to pay fifty dollars for the 
right to paint a sign on it.” 

“If that’s the case, it’s worth something as 
advertising space for ourselves,” replied Mr. 
Parker. 

So the company’s name was painted on in 
big black letters, to face directly northward 
toward Main street. Even from State High- 
way No. 43, some distance west, the sign can 
be read. Other sign-work is to be added for 

advertising various 








building materials han- 
died by the firm. 
After the job of 
painting the building 
was completed, some 
paint remained, which 





Charles C. Parker, of 
the Parker Lumber Co., 
Medaryville, Ind., 
“views with satisfaction” 
the improved appear- 
ance of his yard build- 
ings after being given a 
coat of aluminum paint, 
applied by himself and 
partner during  other- 
wise idle time 





culated to help sell material. There are numer- 
ous interior displays, and the display window 
attracts a lot of attention, for it contains a little 
village, which members of the Durham staff 
made by cutting the house pictures from a 
magazine and mounting them and coloring 


them. In another part of the display window 
is a group of house plans, which people often 
stop to inspect and compare with their own 
ideas as to how a house should be built. 


‘Exciting 
was spread over the wooden facings in the 
main driveway, resulting in a better appearance 
there also. 

The driveways are spread with crushed stone, 
to make a good track in wet weather and to 
keep down dust in dry weather. Besides the 


stone surfacing gives the yard a better appear- 
ance. 


It was twenty-three years ago that Mr. Par- 
ker began as a partner in the Medaryville 
yard. He was working for wages in the 
Thompson yard at Monticello, Ind., when the 
proprietor one day surprised him by telling him 
that he was going to fix it up so he would hold 
a financial interest in a yard he was about to 
buy in Medaryville. The deal went through, 
and ever since then Mr. Parker, as manager, 
has been a partner there along with E. R. Dye 
and the Thompson interests. He has a beauti- 
ful home across the Monon tracks from the 
yards. One look at his house and its premises 
is enough te indicate that here lives a lumber 
dealer who likes neatness and good order. 





Standard Construction Manual 
Is Reissued 


New Or.eans, La., July 16.—A revised edi- 
tion of the “Southern Pine Manual of Standard 
Wood Construction” has just been issued by the 
Southern Pine Association. This is the twelfth 
edition of the manual, which gives complete in- 
formation needed by architects, engineers and 
contractors for the proper use of southern pine 
in all types of buildings and construction in 
which wood is used, as well as other valuable 
information. 


Much new material has been incorporated in 
the revised edition, including tables of working 
stress values based upon the association’s grad- 
ing rules, as revised to conform to American 
Lumber Standards; the moisture content provi- 
sions adopted in 1929; tables of sizes of joists 
for various loadings; tables based on the new 
column formula developed by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and information on the bow- 
string truss. There also is included transla- 
tions of the coded specifications of both the 
American Society for Testing Materials and 
the American Railway Engineering Association, 
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When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive went a-motoring up through Wisconsin and 
Michigan last month it was supposed to be 
mostly a vacation trip, but he took note-book 
and camera along, and actually it was about 
like the sailor who on his shore-leave goes 
rowing in Central Park with his girl; for this 
writer took his wife and baby girl along. On 
this 1,400-mile trip, and another trip, strictly 
business over part of the territory a month be- 
fore, he had a fine opportunity for fleeting 
glances at numerous lumber ventures, and more 
detailed observations of a few. 

Because we were in a hurry to depart from 
the madding throng and eager to arrive in 
the great burly North, where the wind blows 
free and trees down and the rain blows wet and 
enthusiastic, we dashed madly past the Wor!d’s 
Fair, the far-famed and loudly-praised Chicago 
sky-line, along that beautiful stretch of Lake 
Shore Drive which occupies what was a part of 
Lake Michigan three years ago, and zigzagged 
over to the high-speed 42A-US41 highway. 

As soon as we entered Milwaukee County the 
narrow concrete blossomed into a_ beautiful 
four-lane highway with a broad parkway down 
the center, and inside the city Slayton Boule- 
vard is being widened to make it easy for 
motorists to drive north, but there is one thing 
this great city lacks—a marked highway on an 
angling street such as Forest Home Avenue, by 
which a tourist can enter the main business sec- 
tion without doubling back on his route, as he 
must if he goes straight north on the highway 


to Wisconsin Avenue. Two outstanding ex- 
amples of cities that painlessly seduce the 
motorist through their business districts are 


Alma and Shepherd, Mich.; the alternate routes 
are angling roads leading off to right or left, 
and the driver knows he won’t have to retrace 
his way back to the highway. But if there is 
such in Milwaukee this writer in numerous 
visits has failed to find it. So he went down 
Wisconsin Avenue, then north along the lake 
front to Capitol Drive and then back west— 
a route suggested to us’ once by Secretary Don 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin retailers’ asso- 
ciation. By this route we passed some beauti- 
ful homes, and the Schoenwetter Lumber Co. 


Known for Boats and Shingles 


Louis F. Schoenwetter among other things 
is known in Milwaukee for his boats and his 
air-dried white cedar shingles. His large stock 
of these shingles is an important factor - in 
bringing him other lumber business, especially 
from the old timers among the carpenters who 
swear by them and swear at any other kind of 
a roof. Mr. Schoenwetter, who is a consistent 
conventioneer and well known among Wiscon- 
sin lumbermen, has been an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN subscriber for nearly twenty years; 
like many another he does not read it at his 
office but takes it home where he can read it 
without interruptions from sundry customers 
and salesmen, and thus he feels he can give 
more thoughtful consideration to the news and 
ideas he reads about. 

Northwest of Milwaukee is West Bend, a 
peppy little city that most visiting tourists prob- 
ably remember by the beautifully landscaped 
factory of the Amity Leather Products Co. In 
such a setting the name “Amity” stands out so 
vividly that travelers surely must remember 
this place when later they see the name on bill- 
fold or key container. Lumbermen, both manu- 
facturers and retailers, would seem to have 
wonderful opportunities to benefit by this same 
type of advertising, for the versatility of wood 
in trim should permit them economically to 
make their establishments even more pleasant, 
distinctive and unforgettable than this com- 
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F livering Through the 
North Country 


pany’s plant and name. Yet it is surprising how 
few have taken advantage of this opportunity. 
In Kewaskum we saw Otto Lay in his gar- 
den, and stopped for a brief visit. His comfort- 
able home fronts on the highway, with the gar- 
den alongside, and at its rear is the lumber 
yard. Somehow we ‘got to talking about the 
Code, and this small-town lumberman with a 
far-reaching influence and acquaintance was 
outspoken and positive in his declaration that 
something had better be done right away to 
clear up the distribution situation and to en- 
force whatever minimum prices were bound to 
be right. “The farmers around here laugh at 
the Code,” he said, “and make fun of me when 
I stick to Code prices. They go somewhere 
else, to some other dealer who will chisel, or 
maybe buy direct, and I’m left holding the bag, 
with someone else getting the business that I 
depend on—the business around Kewaskum. 
Something better be done in a hurry, for no 
lumberman, no matter how honest and square- 
shooting he is, will be willing to see his busi- 
ness walk away from him like that, and others 





Thin boards from window-glass boxes, and 

some hand-tools in his garage, plus Edward 

Schlaak’s ingenuity resulted in these artistic 
and unusual bird houses 


get it.” He himself has lost no business because 
of mills that had sold direct to farmers, but 
he knew of neighboring dealers who had. He 
was not pessimistic—just demanded action and 
that immediately, or sooner. 

In Fond du Lac we paused for another look 
at the unusual bird houses which Edward 
Schlaak has at the rear of his home, and which 
we previously had seen and photographed. One 
is a surprisingly accurate miniature model of 
Wisconsin’s capitol at Madison, another is 
shaped like a cozy bungalow, and another is 
nested within the framework of a radio “tower” 
on top of the garage—a tower instead of the 
usual stick and guywires. Below each bird house 
is an inverted picket fence, the sharp points 
of which effectually keep cats away from the 
birds. Except for the “capitol dome,” which 
was turned in a lathe, Mr. Schlaak-made ‘these 
bird houses entirely from the materials he sal- 
vaged from boxes he had obtained from the 
Moore & Galloway Lumber :Co.,.boxes in which 
glass had been shipped to the lumber company. 
Mr. Schlaak uses only hammer, saw, chisel and 
a few other hand tools. 

Passing through Oshkosh, the city famed for 
its lumber, millwork and overalls, we turned 
onto high “A” for a drive along the shore 
of beautiful Lake Winnebago, which has the 
distinction of being the largest inland lake ‘in 
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Windshield Views of Deal. 
ers, Towns and Highways; a 
Visit at Paul Bunyan’s Own 


Lumber Camp 


America. (It seems that when Paul Bunyan 


was digging the Great Lakes he intended to 7 


make another one here but had to stop before 
it was completed because of the press of other 
duties.) In Neenah we called on Frank Dur- 
ham, president of the W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., who conducted us on an interesting tour of 
his big sheds. He spoke with such pride of 
his daughter-in-law that we resolved to return 
the next morning and find out what a good 
saleslady she is. 
a good idea and said, “When you come in the 
front door you'll see a red-haired girl who is 


Mr. Durham thought it was & 


always busy, and that will be Helen; she'll see ; 


you, too, and she’ll ‘collar’ you.” 


A Lumber Saleslady in Action 
We drove on to Appleton that night, but the 


next morning the writer returned and sure 7) 


enough, there was the young woman with the 
red hair, and true to prediction she was busy, 
telling a truck driver what his next load should 
be. But in a few minutes she was free and the 
scribe, being a conscience-less prevaricator and 
away from home and intimates, alleged that 
by frugality and thrift he had saved up as 
much as $400 and wanted to build a little house 
—*just enough for the wife and baby and me” 


—and wondered “could you tell me anything id 
First she offered © 


about how to go about it.” 


to let one of the men talk to the new cus- 


tomer, in case this stranger should be averse = 


to talking over such things as construction a 


with a woman—“some would rather talk with 


a man about it” she explained—but when as- | 
sured that she was the one “my friend said was 7 


so good,” she lost no time in getting down to 
business. That money would buy only the 
cheaper grades, she said, and when asked if 
anything could be built with this cheap lumber, 
and how, she led the way into the adjoining 
shed, where she illustrated her statements by 
pointing to features built into the demonstra- 
tion house constructed for this purpose. [This 
house is described in greater detail on page 24 
of this issue-—Epitor.] She did an efficient and 
enthusiastic job of selling, and it was with 
some misgivings that the “customer” shooed 
her into Mr. Durham’s office and let him do the 
explaining. 


We had expected to go to Wausau, to see 


J. L. Burt, of the Johnson-Burt Lumber Co. 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, but at Mr. Durham’s office re 
ceived a telegram explaining that Mr. Burt was 


at a meeting in Manistique, Mich. We really BS 


wanted to see Mr. Burt, and going to Manis- 
tique wouldn’t change our plans so very much, 
so we decided to call him, to find out how long 
he would be there or where we could meet 
him on the way. So while at a late luncheon 
at our hotel in Appleton we put in a person-to- 
person call to Mr. Burt, who was supposed to 
be at some hotel, we didn’t know which, in 
Manistique. It seemed to be an unusually long 
wait, and then finally came the answer, and Mr. 
Burt was not in Manistique at all but in Blaney 
Park, twenty-four. miles east. Somehow the 
telephone company had “run him to earth’— 
as fine an example of service and business en- 
terprise as one could ask. He and Mrs. Burt, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Don Montgomerv, were 
over at Blaney to attend the Cloverland Retail 
Lumbermen’s Club meeting, he explained, and 
were going next to Mackinaw Island, so would 
not -be back in Wisconsin: until Monday. So we 
made an appointment with the surprised lum- 
berman, to see him that night in Blaney Park. 

That meant 240 miles of hard driving, but 
writers’ wives seem to be endowed with a 
special brand of fortitude, so soon the little 
flivver was on the highway again. Along the 
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bluffs of the Fox River, through the heart of 
the big paper mill territory. From De Pere to 
Green Bay the road is down close to the water, 
and it is almost exactly like the road between 
Saginaw and Bay City, Mich., even to the bugs 
on the windshield at night. North and east 
we went from Green Bay and abruptly entered 
upon the first of many lonely stretches of high- 
way, with cut-over lands on either side. We 
would be glad to get to Oconto, which was 
supposed to be quite a town, but when we ar- 
rived it appeared to be little more than a cross- 
roads. Over at the right was the Oconto Co.’s 
mill, and we drove over to take a look; the 
mill was shut down, for it was Saturday after- 
noon, but there were logs in the pond and 
some on the conveyor, halted in ascent, action 
suddenly stopped, like it must have been when 
the princess pricked her hand with the spindle 
and became the Sleeping Beauty of our child- 
hood’s stories. We had intended to buy some 
supplies in Oconto, but there seemed to be no 
place startlingly inviting so we headed out of 
town again, and it was only when we did this 
that we looked over to the right and saw the 
rest of the city. We hesitated for an instant 
and then went on to do the buying in the next 
town, wondering how many other customers 
this city loses because of the lack of signs 
directing strangers to the business district. 


Where Scenery Is a "Natural Resource” 


To Marinette, and across that long and beau- 
tiful white bridge into Menominee, southeast 
port of entry into Cloverland, Hiawatha Land 
or Land o’ Lakes, whichever happens to be 
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their wives—and several manufacturers were 
present, too—either at tables or on the dancing 
floor. If, as many maintain, the Code is making 
lumbermen more friendly toward each other, 
and better acquainted, then the Code has been 
getting in some good work here, for this was 
a happy crowd. 

Mr. Burt was glad that he had come over, 
he said when we located him at one of the 
tables. “On the map these fellows are in Mich- 
igan, but in business they are tied in with us, 
for they have no competition across the straits 
—competitively they are concerned with Wis- 
consin, and our Wisconsin association admin- 
isters the Retail Lumber Code here.” To a 
question he answered, “Oh yes, we had to 
make speeches. Don talked to them about the 
Code, and I talked to them, too.” Mr. Mont- 
gomery, some time later (couple hours later, to 
be more explicit) in the inn until the manager 
remembered the Sunday morning closing law, 
and then on the inn steps until the lights went 
out, and then in the cabin up the street, told 
more in detail what Mr. Burt had said. “It 
was about salesmanship, and he just about 
knocked ’em off their seats with a red hot speech” 
about the individual salesmanship needed by 
lumbermen in these days when so much sales 
science is being employed by other interests. 
Lumber manufacturers, Mr. Burt said, should 
be insistent upon having well-qualified, sales- 
manship-trained dealers do the selling of their 
product; he mentioned particularly the manu- 
facturers of oil burners and air conditioning 
equipment, as firms which carefully check up 
on the ability and responsibility of dealers that 
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of the Gogebic Range Lumbermen’s Club, 
Upper Thirteen Retailers’ Club and Land O’ 
Lakes Building Material Club, at which the 
State officers shared honors on the program 
with the presidents of the three clubs—respec- 
tively Angus J. McDonald, Kennedy Co., Iron- 
woed, Mich.; J. G. Menacher, Price County 
Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis.; and Carlisle 
J. Huber, Minocqua Lumber Co., Minocqua, 
is. 

“Barney Morgan, of the Morgan Co., Iron- 
wood, was toastmaster and song leader at the 
banquet,” Mr. Montgomery said, “and he was 
really good. Afterwards there was a dance, and 
then a bunch of us went to Emil Manatka’s 
‘Little Bohemia’ resort two miles away, to see 
the marks of the Dillinger fight there. We 
looked at the bullet holes, trying to figure out 
how many had been made during the fight and 
how many had been made after the fight, for 
decorative effect. And maybe some of us made 
a few more ‘bullet holes,’ to sort of help the 
decorative effect.” 

“There'll be bullet holes a-plenty right here 
in this cabin if you fellows don’t leave Dil- 
linger alone and let us get to bed,” interrupted 
Mrs. Montgomery about that time, and with 
that the meeting officially ended. 


A Musical Fox in Bunyan Den 


Early the next morning—well, about 11 or 
11:30—we finally awoke and went over to the 
inn to eat. After a while G. Harold Earle, 
president of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich., came in from the golf 
course. His company owns this remarkable 








In the Paul Bunyan Camp at Blaney Park neatly framed signs explain just what use Paul made of the various tools and implements. In the 
picture at the left M. J. Fox is presiding at the organ, ably assisted by the writer’s little daughter, while her mother is helping G. Harold Earle 
read some tall tale of Paul. At the left, foreground, is the caretaker of the camp, who is also a fire guard of the park. The ox yoke at the 
extreme right of this picture was formerly used by the late Isaac Stephenson. The other picture shows the opposite corner of the mess hall, with 
the long table in the right foreground 


your pet name for Michigan’s upper peninsula. 
Menominee is a pretty city, with a beautiful 
man-made harbor and beach, and the attractive 
office of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., on the 
opposite side of the highway from its plant, is 
another sight that helps to build up the appear- 
ance of the community. The company’s name is 
prominently displayed, and up in Escanaba the 
Bird’s Eye Veneer Co. has attracted consider- 
able attention by its outdoor display, which 
would have been visible from the highway if 
it hadn’t been raining so lustily. Between 
Menominee and Escanaba is a beautiful road, 
several miles concrete and the rest good gravel, 
along the shore of Green Bay; half way be- 
tween the two cities is the J. W. Wells State 
Park. In future years doubtless much lumber 
will be used for homes in this locality, for it is 
a beauty spot with much to offer the summer 
visitor. Maybe it is just as beautiful between 
Gladstone and Blaney, but we couldn’t tell in 
the driving rain; we’d better not talk about 
our thoughts concerning that stretch of what a 
facetious map-maker termed “pavement.” But 
we traversed it, and it was only midnight— 
just—when we stopped in the parking space 
near the resort’s new inn. 

_ The lumbermen’s ball that followed the meet- 
ing of the Cloverland club was still in prog- 
ress, with a large number of the dealers and 


represent them, while “anyone with the training 
of a truck driver expects to be able to sell lum- 
ber.” This disparity between the trained and 
untrained salesman may be the reason, the 
dealer ventured to say, why many dollars are 
spent elsewhere than in lumber industry 
channels. 

Mr. Burt does believe in the importance of 
individual salesmanship under the Code—a 
salesmanship that does not wait for business to 
develop, but goes out and creates it. He was 
pleased to learn that the writer had visited the 
Durham company, and grinned as he heard of 
the test of young Mrs. Durham’s sales ability. 
“The Durhams are good merchandisers,” he 
said. “They work hard, offer a complete service 
and spend a lot of money on advertising, and 
they deserve success. That is a good territory, 
and there are quite a number of good merchan- 
disers in that valley of the Fox.” 


Three Clubs in Joint Meeting 


If a man is not already a traveler he soon 
becomes one when he is made president or sec- 
retary of his State association, for this was only 
one of several meetings to be graced with the 
presence of Messrs. Burt and Montgomery. 
They told of another meeting, which had been 
held June 16 at Koerner’s Resort at Spider 
Lake, near Manitowish, Wis., a joint meeting 


resort, with which it is utilizing to good ad- 
vantage 22,000 acres of its cut-over land, and 
Mr. Earle spends a lot of time at Blaney Park. 
He offered to take us out to “Paul Bunyan’s 
Camp,” one of the stellar attractions of the 
resort, and with pleasure we accepted. M. J. 
Fox, president of the Von Platen Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, another well known hardwood 
manufacturer, was at the table and he, too, 
agreed to come along, for he had never hap- 
pened to visit the camp. Before we left he 
called attention to the fine display of knotty 
pine in the inn’s walls, and complimented Mr. 
Earle on his consistent use of lumber and wood 
products. “Well, we do use wood wherever we 
can,’ Mr. Earle replied, “because we work 
with it and we like it. The walls are pine, 
the floor is maple, and the ceiling is Nu-Wood, 
another wood product. You'll notice all our 
buildings here at the resort are frame buildings, 
too.” To this Mr. Fox added, “They’re mighty 
good looking, too. It’s a good advertisement for 
lumber.” 

Soon the five of us were rolling down the 
road in Mr. Earle’s car, down the hill to the 
edge of Lake Anne Louise. There we turned 
to the left along the shore and then around the 
end of the pretty little man-made lake, and to 
a locked gate. “We never let tourists in here 
without a guide,” Mr. Earle explained, “for so 
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often one will thoughtlessly toss a lighted match 
or cigarette out the car window; the locked 
gates are good fire protection.” For probably 
half of the three miles we rode along the grade 
of the former logging railroad, and then left 
this to take to an old tote road, winding and 
twisting through the game preserve, back to 
the old logging camp. 

In front of the mess hall and the bunk 
house, (in what the army would call the “com- 
pany street”) is an interesting array of logging 
equipment, including jammer, logging wheels, 
sleighs, railroad and car, and other equipage 
familiar to the gaze of northwoods lumberjacks. 
Inside the mess hall we found a heterogeneous 
array of loggers’ tools displayed about walls, 
with neat signs telling exactly how Paul had 
used all these things. In one corner was an 
organ, nearby was an ox yoke that Mr. Earle 
said I. Stephenson formerly used. On a shelf 
on the opposite wall a mounted bobcat was elar- 
ing malevolently down upon us. On another 
wall were the big hooks that Paul used, to pull 
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hollow logs inside out (Babe did the pulling, 
of course) so they would bring more money. 
There was the big froe that Paul used for a 
razor, and his tough beard had nicked it. On 
another wall was—we were rudely interrupted 
by a wild sound from a corner, and turned quickly 
to discover that it was only Mr. Fox, who 
had sat down at the organ and was pumping 
it industriously. He soon got “situated” and 
proved to be a perfectly good organist. The 
baby helped him play. 

[More miles and views in the Aug 4 issue.— 
Eprror.] 


Pacific Waterfront Strike 
Causes Huge Losses 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 16—The drastic ef- 
fects of the strikes at Pacific Coast ports are 
probably not fully realized in other more fortu- 
nate sections of the country. 

A part of the story is told in the Pacific Lum- 
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ber Inspection Bureau report for June. April 
exports of lumber from Washington and Ore- 
gon before the longshoremen’s strike was called, 
amounted to 81,317,188 feet, as compared with 
3,375,874 feet in June, during which the strike 
has been in force. But British Columbia ex- 
ports of lumber in April were 62,207,697 feet, 
and in June, 68,714,062 feet. Total waterborne 
shipments (including domestic) from Washing- 
ton and Oregon in April were 198,592,416 feet, 
and in June, only 6,760,083 feet, the loss of busi- 
ness having been about 97 percent. 

Some logging camps are closed, with little 
expectation of again operating before the first 
of the year. Some operators face ruin. And 
now with a general strike in progress in San 
Francisco, and a general strike looming for 
Portland, with possibilities of its being carried 
to other Pacific ports, general business through- 
out the Pacific States is being paralyzed. Losses 
running into the millions of dollars daily are 
staggering to communities just beginning to 
pull themselves out of the depression. 





Success in 


Preventing, Quickly Extinguishing Fires 


Depends on Adequate Safeguards and Unceasing Vigilance—Not 


on Materials of Construction, for 


SeEATILe, WasuH., July 14.—That there is “no safe substitute for dili- 
gence in applying approved fire prevention” is the theme of a let- 
ter recently sent to the editor of the Des Moines Register, Des 
Moines, lowa, by R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Shortly after the Chicago Stock 
Yards fire, the Des Moines Register carried an editorial pointing 
out that the lesson from this fire was to build fireproof buildings of 


Building Content is Chief Hazard 


materials which would not burn. It was in comment on this edi- 
torial that Mr. Brown wrote to the editor of the Register, stressing 
the fact that “unceasing vigilance in devising and carrying out means 
of extinguishing fires and preventing them from starting and spread- 
ing is the first essential of practicable fire prevention.” In his !et- 
ter, taking exception to the recommendation made in this editorial, Mr. 
Brown said: 





Lumbermen have called to our attention an editorial in the Des 
Moines Register, containing what they consider to be an unfair 
attack on lumber. As we believe the Des Moines Register would 


not knowingly assume an unfair attitude 
are presenting for your consideration 


toward any matter, we 
some facts about “fireproof” 


construction and fire prevention which we hope you will find of 
interest. 
Fire Is No Respecter of Materials 
The real lesson of the Chicago fire, and of every disastrous con- 


flagration, is that fire is no respecter of materials, and that there 
is no safe substitute for diligence in applying approved fire preven- 
tion measures, 

Every fire marshal knows 
economically practical form 
proof.” In speaking before the national fire waste council of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce a few years ago, Frank C. 
McAuliffe, chief of the Chicago Fire Insurance Patrols, said: “Fires 
are certain to occur until the public wears asbestos clothing, sleeps 
on concrete beds and eats sand for breakfast from iron plates.” 


Building Content Is the Chief Hazard 

Practically all buildings are designed for uses which involve hous- 
ing varying amounts of combustible material. When the combus- 
tible material in or near a building catches fire, there is no con- 
struction material which may not be destroyed or damaged by the 
flames or heat. The principal difference, and not an important one, 
is the manner in which the different materials fail under exposure 
to heat: One may crumble away, one may be twisted beyond salvage, 
one may be entirely consumed, etc. 

Steel and concrete are incombustible, but unprotected steel becomes 
Plastic at a temperature of about 1,200 degrees Fahrenheit, while 
the temperature of the average fire is around 1,700 to 1,800 Fahren- 


that there is no 
of construction 


such thing as an 


which really is “fire- 


heit and frequently goes as high as 2,000 or 2,100 Fahrenheit. Cast 
iron is more resistant, but still becomes plastic within these tem- 
peratures. Cement begins to dehydrate at 500 to 600 Fahrenheit, 
and dehydration is complete at 900 to 1,000. 
Fire's Effects on Metals, Cement and Wood 
The effect of fire on steel and iron is to soften them and cause 


them to collapse. 
Dehydration 
the same 


Its effect on concrete and on wood is very similar. 
of concrete and charring of wood begin at practically 
temperature, and proceed at about the same rate. The 
progress becomes increasingly slow as the calcined concrete and 
charred wood insulate the inner portion of the section. Concrete, 
however, is liable to extensive damage from fire by unequal expan- 
sion of the component materials, or by chipping if cold water is 
suddenly thrown on it, while the damage to wood progresses only 
in proportion to the length of exposure to fire, and the remainder 
of the section retains its strength unimpaired. 


As a simple illustration of the fire-resistive qualities of wood itself, 
consider what would happen if one should try to set fire to a wood 
desk, a door, or the interior finish in an office. The wood would char 
to a certain depth, and then the charred wood would serve as an 
effective insulator in protecting the underlying part of the wood. 
Did you ever try to start a camp fire, or a fire in a stove, with 
charred wood. If so, you will realize that wood will not burn unless 
there are conditions favorable to supporting combustion. Any such 
condition also would be a hazard to other construction materials. 


Mill Construction of Wood Resists Burning 


A building of mill-construction—built largely of large timbers in 
a prescribed construction form—carries a lower rate of fire insurance 
than a building of the unprotected “incombustible” type, assuming 
that both are to have the same exposure and occupancy risk. A 
large addition to the Seaman-Dunning Auto Body Works in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., was built of wood because the insurance company insisted 
that, in case of fire, the collapsible nature of another material con- 
sidered would be likely to result in more damage being done than 
would result if timber construction was used. 

The plant of the Herald News, a newspaper in Fall River, Mass., is 
housed in a mill-construction building. When a disastrous fire 
occurred in Fall River a few years ago, this building, which was in 
the stricken area, was so slightly damaged that the newspaper was 
able to go to press the next day and tell of the damage wrought by 
the fire to adjacent buildings constructed of ‘“‘fireproof’’ materials. 


Buildings of All Materials Require Safeguarding 


All buildings containing combustible materials, or near combustible 
materials, must be safeguarded against fire by installation of adequate 
fire extinguishing equipment, and by rigid adherence to a system of 
effective fire prevention rules and practices. Those who fail to 
include fire prevention measures in a building plan, with the belief 
that the building is fireproof, are guilty of fostering a dangerously 
false sense of security—fire prevention officials tell us. No other 
attitude would be more of a drawback to really effective fire preven- 
tion. It is a safe assumption that those most interested in fire pre- 
vention would rather have every building in the land constructed of 
wood, with adequate fire safeguards, than to have them all built of 
socalled “fireproof” materials, with no further fire protection. 

Unceasing vigilance in devising and carrying out means of extin- 
guishing fires, and preventing them from starting and spreading, is 
the first essential of practicable fire prevention. No headway in fire 
prevention can be made by putting the blame for fires on construc- 
tion materials, and thus perpetuating the “fireproof” myth and 
minimizing the importance of carefulness in eliminating or com- 
batting the real cause of disastrous fires. 

Wood construction is a negligible factor in 
More than 90 percent of all fires, disinterested 
found, start within buildings. 


the causes of fires. 
investigators have 
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Running Logs 


Remember how our mothers worried, 
In those good old sawmill days, 

To the mill boom how they hurried, 
Seeking with their frantic gaze 

For some youngster late in coming 
From his books and pedagogues, 

Where the drowsy mill was humming, 
Fearing he was running logs? 


That was then the great temptation, 
That was then the boyhood lure, 
And the mothers of the nation 
Never were entirely sure 
We would keep a youngster’s promise, 
Stay away from logs and boom, 
That it would not overcome us, 
Lead us to a watery doom. 


Now to new things kids are turning, 
Lost to sight the logs we ran: 

At the movies they are learning 
How to be a holdup man. 

With their mothers calmly viewing, 
Many roads lead to the dogs— 

Grandma wishes they were doing 
Nothing worse than running logs. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The liquor board .is being investigated in 
Michigan. 

Other States might well grand jury some of 
the liquor. 

Men used to give lives for their country ; now 
they take them. 

It looks like historians are going to have to 
begin working nights. 

A committee is selecting “the ten most beau- 
tiful women in America.” 

Since it is grammatically impossible, why not 
the most beautiful ten? 

In England it seems Kaye Don is charged 
with driving 60 miles an hour. 

A Chicago cop would probably have bawled 
him out for obstructing traffic. 

The best behaved convict in the world isn’t 
good enough to be given a gun. 

We can remember ’way back when AAA after 
your name was considered a compliment. 

If a man wants to spend a quiet summer, he 
might buy a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

General Johnson is now engaged in assuring 
the country that the operation, nevertheless, was 
a success, 

Prof. Gaus says the aim of general education 
is to produce “sensitivity to many kinds of 
activity.” 

Then the sawmill boardinghouse, during the 
mosquito season (also), must have been a lib- 
eral education. 

The trouble with a Hitler is that it never 
seems to occur to one of them that he might 
possibly be wrong. 

_ Now the railroads want a 10 percent increase 
in rates. That’s what comes from jacking up a 
house one corner at a time. 

Illinois is planning a “permanent relief organi- 
zation.” A good idea, since a lot of fellows are 
figuring on permanent relief. 

Met our old friend David Friday, the econ- 
omist yesterday ; says the NRA is “on the way 
out’; probably thinks it wasn’t, so it is. 

Funny, how the fellow who runs the whole 
thing can get away for six weeks, and we can’t 
get away from our part of it for a few days. 

The North German Lloyd line has issued 
some sinking fund bonds, showing what a ter- 
rible thing it is not to have a sense of humor. 


Senator Dill, of Washington, is going to re- 
tire. We wish that some of the other boys, that 
we think a darned sight less of, would get the 
same idea. 


Between Trains 


Rome, N. Y.—We oldtimers in the lumber 
business are constantly called upon to note with 
sadness the passing of some of the fine lum- 
bermen of the past, and yet find some consola- 
tion in the coming of the fine lumbermen of the 
future. Returning to Rome today, with Ben 
Beach, sr., gone, we found Ben Beach, jr., 
carrying on at the lumber yard, and also as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
active interest of the Beach Lumber Co. in the 
affairs and efforts of the community are best 
evidenced by the fact that both father and son 
have served as the leader of the town’s com- 
mercial organization. We have been wondering 
if any other retail lumber yard anywhere has 
a similar record? At noon we met with the 
Rotary Club and at night with the Chamber 
of Commerce, so there was much renewing of 
acquaintances formed in former sessions with 
both organizations. 


Lansinc, Micu.—If we ever came to Lansing 
and Al Hager wasn’t present to lead the ap- 
plause, or whatever seemed appropriate under 
the circumstances, we would expect to find 
the capitol missing and a lot of other things 
lost around here. The capitol may fall down, 
but the former Snark of the Universe never. 
We met another old friend in Frank Benedict, 
who used to attend the Michigan meetings with 
us ’way back in the days of Arthur Holmes. 
Arthur, by the way, was more like Theodore 
Roosevelt than any other man we have ever 
known, except Teddy himself. This may have 
been a big night for us—the annual dinner of 
the North Side Commercial Club—but it was 
a big day for Edwin Benedict, son of Frank, 
who today started in the lumber business, with 
the Rikerd Lumber Co. Some day perhaps 
Edwin will say, “I remember fifty years ago, 
back in 34, the day I started in the lumber 
business Anyway, let’s hope so. 


Believe It or—but You Won't 


During the recent dust-storm, at the old saw- 
mill home town of Muskegon, Mich., the fog- 
horn blew all day, because Lake Michigan was 
so dusty. 





Chiselers 


I’m getting used to Sunday ball 

(I wasn’t raised that way at all), 

And playing poker for a penny 

Now seems as good a game as any. 

I haven't quite surrendered yet 

To woman and her cigarette, 

Although they say, who do my thinking, 
That I’m all wrong about this drinking. 


Now, once when good or bad I saw, 

I never thought about the law: 

To court I never made a journey, 

For conscience is the best attorney. 

But now they say it may be wrong 
And yet be legal all along, 

And some excuse like that I’m gripping; 
I fear I find that I am slipping, 


The worst of men, one now infers, 

Are fellows known as chiselers, 

And worst of these, in all the nation, 
Are those who chisel man’s foundation— 
Yes, find his conscience what it is, 

And ease their own by chipping his, 

So other mortals they can say are 

Not one bit better men than they are. 
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Liner SENLAL 3255 BAT 
More EFFICIENT 

More PROFITABLE 


SEALAL makes home 8° to 12° cooler 
—shuts out the blistering summer sun. 


Full wall-thick— fire-proof —moisture- 
proof—permanent— 


Insures greater customer satisfaction— 


Result—greater profits for you. 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MEG. of © Alexandria, Ind. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
bes ~alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 
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New Orveans, La., July 16.—Enthusiastic 
and unanimous decision pledging support for 
and maintenance of the Caner Code by the 
southern pine industry, was voted by approx- 
mately a hundred lumber manufacturers, rep- 
resenting both large and small mills from all 
southern States, at the close of Tuesday’s open 
sessions of the board of directors of the South- 
ern Pine Association, held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Nearly all of the fifty-three members 
of the board (the governing body of the admin- 
istrative agency of the Code in the Southern 
Pine Division), attended the two sessions 
Tuesday, which were presided over by L. O. 
Crosby, of Picayune, Miss., president of the 
association. The sessions of the board will be 
resumed Wednesday morning and may not con- 
clude until Thursday or Friday. 


Conference Studies Wide Range of 
Subjects 


Tuesday’s two sessions were occupied with 
a review of the recent actions of the Lumber 
Code Authority in Washington and the NRA 
on matters affecting the southern pine manu- 
facturers in Code administration, including 
rulings dealing with lower price differentials 
for specified mills, proposed list-price reduc- 
tions on items of lumber used in house con- 
struction, costs of production, minimum cost- 
protection prices, freight-rate equalization, and 
a recent report of the investigation conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission on the effect 
of the Lumber Code on small sawmill opera- 
tions in the South. Both morning and after- 
noon meetings were open to all manufacturers. 
Decisions by the board on matters before it 
for action will be made in executive sessions. 


Attacks on and Defense of the Code 


In the general discussion of the situation 
under the Code in the southern pine industry, 
a number of manufacturers mentioned reports 
of chiseling by various branches of the industry, 
selling below the established cost-protection 
minimum prices, and lack of enforcement of 
the Code by Government officials. These re- 
marks brought forth vigorous defense of the 
Code, and statements of the benefits accruing 
to the industry under its operation, from many 
leaders in the industry, including President 
Crosby; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; M. L. 
Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; Ernest L. Kurth, 
Keltys, Tex.; R. W. Wier, Houston, Tex.; 
V. A. Stibolt, Hammond, La.; A. J. Peavy, 
Shreveport, La.; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La.; 
E. F. Allison, Bellamy, Ala.; T. Neal, 
Brewton, Ala.; Eli Weiner, Dallas, Tex.; O. 
N. Cloud, New Orleans, and others. 


Cite Code Benefits to Industry, Workers 


These speakers mentioned the critical situa- 
tion of the southern pine industry prior to 
adoption of the Code less than one year ago, 
when many mills were closed down and others 
were facing bankruptcy because of demoralized 
business conditions and low prices for lumber, 
when there was much unemployment among 
workers in the industry throughout the South. 
Since adoption of the Code, it was asserted, 
there has been a considerable increase in busi- 
ness, large increase in employment and wages 
and payrolls, and an increase in the prices the 
mills are realizing for their product. The 
speakers declared that many benefits have 
accrued from operation of the Code during the 
less than eleven months it has been in opera- 
tion, and they asserted it was absurd even to 
suggest that the members of the industry should 
spend so much time and effort in building up 
a Code for self-regulation of the industry which 
had brought so many advantages, merely to 
abandon it because a small percentage of the 
industry might not be living up to all its pro- 
visions and requirements. 

During the discussion, Mr. Cloud asserted 
that the southern pine industry today occupies 
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SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS 


Cost Protection, Group Differentials, Quotas 
and Other Code Matters Are Fully Discussed 


the strongest statistical position it has held in 
many years. Mr. Green mentioned that reduced 
minimum cost-protection prices on items enter- 
ing into house construction have been worked 
out and that the revised list will be promul- 
gated and made operative as soon as the Admin- 
istration has approved certain amendments to 
Article IX (the article covering cost-protection 
prices) designed to provide for better enforce- 
ment of the section, and also has approved a 
clean-cut definition of “wholesaler” in the in- 
dustry. He urged all members of the southern 
pine industry to get together for solidified sup- 
port of the Code, and predicted that when cer- 
tain confusing matters connected with it are 
cleared up, the lumber industry will have a 
better Code and better compliance than ever 
before. Mr. Fleishel asserted that the NRA 
has promised the lumbermen that its time and 
efforts from now on will be devoted prin- 
cipally to enforcement of the Codes already 
adopted and in operation. The confusion which 
has arisen lately regarding prices, he said, has 
caused stagnation in buying, but when this is 
cleared away there will be a notable revival 
of business in the lumber industry. 

When President Crosby, following the dis- 
cussion, called for a vote on the question of 
maintenance of the Code, the vote was unani- 
mous for continuing support of the Code and 
all of its features including minimum wages, 
maximum working hours, minimum cost-pro- 
tection prices, production control, trade prac- 
tices and all other provisions. 


Explains Method of Co-ordinating 
New Prices 


An interesting feature of the forenoon ses- 
sion was the presentation of a review of cost- 
protection in the Southern Pine Division, and 
of actions of the Lumber Code Authority, by 
A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary of the 
association. He told of the work performed 
by the inter-Divisional price co-ordinating com- 
mittee in devising a formula and applying re- 
ductions approximating 10 percent to all items 
of lumber entering into the house construction, 
in order to support the President’s Housing 
Act. He stated that the committee found it 
would be impracticable to attempt to apply a 
flat 10 percent reduction, because of the differ- 
ences in f. o. b. mill prices of competitive 
items, arising from differences in transpor- 
tation costs. Also it was found that flat 
reductions in dollars and cents for each 
grade could not be made because of the 
variation in the comparable grades as between 
species. The committee found that the only 
practicable way to give effect to reductions 
approximating 10 percent in house building 
items was to apply a uniform reduction of a 
certain amount in the grades of C & better, 
and a smaller amount per thousand in the 
grades of No. 1 common and lower, in all 
species. This method eliminated any disturb- 
ance of price correlation, and at the same time 
would give effect to approximately a 10 percent 
reduction. 


Housing Items Down 10 Percent; 
Freights Equalized 


Mr. Boisfontaine stated that it had been nec- 
essary to present to the Lumber Code Author- 
ity, at its last meeting, data reflecting the 
weighted average cost of production of south- 
ern pine for the first quarter. He said the 


weighted average cost of production for the 
first quarter of this year, including stumpage 
and depreciation, was $23.61, as compared to 
$25.98 during the previous period. The “floor” 
cost, or cost less depreciation and stumpage, 
was $18.21, as compared to $19.52 during the 


previous period. The cost absorbed by the 
proposed cost-protection prices, as revised to 
give effect to the housing reductions, was 
$23.42, as compared to $25.67 during the pre- 
vious period. The average price of all the 
items entering into house construction, accord- 
ing to L. C. A. Bulletin No. 107, is $25.20; the 
average price of such housing items on the new 
revised basis will be $22.66. 

Mr. Boisfontaine stated it was also necessary 
to revise the regulations of the Southern Pine 
Division governing the equalization of trans- 
portation costs and proposed changes approved 
by the Division. The Division’s revised freight 
rate. regulations, he stated, were approved by 
the Lumber Code Authority, and will be in- 
cluded in the L. C. A. Bulletin containing the 
revised southern pine minimum prices when 
they are finally approved and printed. 

Since the adjournment of the Authority’s 
meeting, he stated, negotiations have been in 
progress between the Authority and the NRA 
officials in regard to certain amendments to 
Article IX of the Lumber Code, so as to assist 
in better enforcement of the minimum price 
provisions, provide specific authority for equal- 
ization of freight rate differences, and afford 
greater facility in administration and enforce- 
ment of the section. 


Codifying Principles Governing 
Differentials 


Included in Mr. Boisfontaine’s review of the 
L. C. A. actions, was a report on the action 
respecting a uniform method of devising and 
applying price differentials for certain mills, 
study of which was referred to a special com- 
mittee. Following is an excerpt from the 
Authority’s minutes on this matter: 

In accordance with the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Authority requested its 
executive officer to designate a competent 
staff member to conduct immediately a sur- 
vey for the purpose of reporting to the 
Authority, at its next meeting, a recommen- 
dation to assist in establishing, for all lumber 
Divisions and Subdivisions, a uniform basis 
of differentials, and directed that among 
others the following principles be given con- 
sideration: 

1. Differences in qualities in the prod- 
uct to be recognized by price differen- 
tials applicable to all sellers. 

2. Differences in manufacturing equip- 
ment to be recognized by surcharges ap- 
plicable to mixed shipments. 

3. Differences in sales opportunities 
and sales facilities to be recognized by 
additional discounts to distributors. 

This survey should be completed with the 
utmost dispatch, and the Divisions and Sub- 
divisions shall be requested to assist in its 
prompt completion by submitting, within 
thirty days, suggestions and proposals for 
the guidance of the Authority or the Control 
Committee in establishing suitable uniform 
rules, 


Setting Basis for Granting Price Relief 


With respect to the matter of providing re- 
lief for Group 1 southern pine mills, Mr. 
Boisfontaine stated that it is the feeling of the 
Lumber Code Authority that no rule should 
be written which would provide price relief 
based simply upon stock accumulations; if there 
are other Group 1 mills in a comparable posi- 
tion to that of the ten mills which recently 
were granted lower differentials, they should be 
permitted to submit evidence, and be given con- 
sideration by the Lumber Code Authority. In 
such instances the Southern Pine Association 
will be expected to certify to the following 
facts: 

1. That the mill, because of timber quali- 
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5} VOTE FOR TRADE PROMOTION 


Subscription Increased From 3 to 5 Cents a 
Thousand—Half to Go to Merchandising Pine 
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ties, is unable to divert its cutting schedule 
to items in which there is no industry sur- 
plus. 

2. That the percentage of No. 2 and lower 
grades yielded by the logs cut is comparable 
to that of the mills already granted relief. 

8. That stock information submitted to the 
association covering the current period, as 
compared with Jan. 1, 1934, and Oct. 1, 1933, 
evidences a serious accumulation of No. 2 
and lower grades of boards and/or dimension. 

4. That an analysis of sales made confirms 
the claim that the petitioning mill is unable 
to meet the competition of differential mills. 

5. That a plant survey made personally by 
a representative of the association evidences 
a situation requiring either the movement 
of stock or the closing down of the plant. 

With such facts developed, the association 
will forward the petition of the mill, together 
with its certification, to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority for approval. The Authority may or 
may not require the presence of a representative 
of the mill before acting upon the request for 
price relief. 


Small Mill Aided by Code, Reports 


Trade Commission 


The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the effect of the Lumber 
Code on small sawmill operations in the South 
reveals that the Code has had a beneficial effect 
on them. Investigations were made in Virginia, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina. The findings of 
the investigators of the commission, in brief, 
were that the Code has not made it impossible 
for small sawmills to operate; that it has made 
possible the opening of new small mills, the 
reopening of old mills, or the increasing of pro- 
duction; that it is not impossible for the small 
sawmills to pay the Code wage rates and earn 
a profit at present market prices, and that the 
prices received by small operators are not held 
down either by operation of the Code or by 
any improper influence of larger operators, but 
that the small mill’s prices have been increased. 
The commission’s report states: 

During the course of the investigation, 
numerous contacts were had with officers and 
agents of the principal Code agencies oper- 
ating in the territory covered; namely, South- 
ern Pine Association and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. Both co-operated fully 
in the investigation. The impression result- 
ing from the contacts was that these organi- 
zations have the personnel, equipment, un- 
derstanding, and desire to initiate equitable 
regulations and to administer them impar- 
tially. For example, there was a surprising 
absence of criticism, particularly among the 
small mills, regarding the allotment of pro- 
duction. The price differentials (in favor of 
small mills) likewise indicate an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the small manufac- 
turer's problems, together with a purpose to 
assist him in meeting them. 


New Orteans, La., July 17—Announcement 
that a sufficient number of subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association have approved the 
proposal to increase their assessments for 
strictly association activities, from 3 cents to 5 
cents per thousand feet, the additional revenues 
to be applied to trade promotion for southern 
pine lumber, was made at the closing sessions of 
the association’s board of directors held in New 
Orleans, Wednesday. The board concluded the 
business before it late Wednesday, and ad- 
journed its two-days’ meeting. 

The directors on Wednesday also approved 
the association’s financial and administrative 
Statements, and decided to defer, until the 


board’s next meeting, action respecting a pro- 
posal to change production allotment in the 
Southern Pine Division from the present foot- 
age basis, to allowable hours of operation. The 
directors also adopted a resolution stating that 
it was the sense of the board that the South- 
ern Pine Association should join the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, if and 
when all the larger manufacturing groups in the 
industry take similar action. 

Ernest L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., chairman of 


the advertising and trade extension committee 
of the association, presented a report concern- 
ing the status of the proposal recently adopted 
by the board of directors, authorizing an in- 
crease of 2 cents per thousand feet in subscrib- 
ers’ assessments to be used for trade promotion 
work, provided 65 percent of the subscribers, 
based upon production of the entire membership, 
consented to such increase. At the outset, Mr. 
Kurth stated that only about 55 percent of the 
association’s subscribers had thus far approved 
the proposal. He stated that approximately 60 
million feet more of production was required to 
make the additional assessment operative. 
Manufacturers in the room immediately re- 
sponded to Mr. Kurth’s appeal for support for 
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H. and other forage crops are short. Small grains are badly 
damaged. The drouth and chinch bugs have hurt the corn in many 
sections. Dairy farmers face a tough problem in finding winter feed. 
Silage is the best answer. Poor corn, the fodder after husking, and other 


crops can all go into silage. 


Treated Sisalkraft makes temporary silos practicable. 


For six years cribbing lined with Sisalkraft has been used for tem- 
porary silos. The only difficulty experienced in thousands of cases has 


been the rotting of paper caused by fungi in the silage. 


Last year, 


treated Sisalkraft was introduced and proved its ability to resist even 
this severe test. Sisalkraft is the one paper with strength to stand the 
strains due to settling and treatment to resist the attack of fungi. 


“ Sold 87 silos in 1933” 


Scores of dealers have sold these silos year after year. One who 
started in a small way in 1932 had such good reports from his custo- 
mers that he sold 87 last year. He wired for paper three times in one 
week. This year looks better than any year yet. 


Don’t wait too long to start talking silos to your customers. They 
have to plan ahead to provide suitable material for filling. Show them 
the low cost of a Sisalkraft silo and get them to plan now for silos to 


be filled this fall. 


Write for our full line of literature and selling help. No obligation. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the proposition, and, within ten minutes, sub- 
scribers representing in excess of the sixty mil- 
lion feet of production needed, had signed up in 
favor of the proposal. It is stated that this in- 
crease in assessment will become operative im- 
mediately, and that as soon as possible, the as- 
sociation will resume its trade promotion activi- 
ties. Under the resolution adopted by the 
directors, 2% cents of the total 5 cents per 
thousand feet assessment will be devoted to 
trade promotion. 


Must Enforce Code Provisions in South 


In discussions at the meeting concerning cur- 
rent matters of importance to the southern pine 
industry, connected with Code administration, 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, stated that the Division administrative 
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agency most likely will soon be required to as- 
sume a greater part of the work of enforcing 
provisions of the Lumber Code in the South. 
Mr. Kurth expressed a similar opinion, and 
added that he believed the administrative agency 
will have a larger part than in the past in self- 
regulation of the southern pine industry. 


Administering Production Control 


There was discussion of Amendment No. 52, 
Article VIII (0) (6) reading as follows: “In 
any Division or Subdivision where the Divi- 
sional or Subdivisional Administrative Agency 
shall by two-thirds majority vote so request, 
the Authority may, if it shall deem that it is 
impractical otherwise to administer production 
control within said Division or Subdivision, au- 
thorize the allotment of production therein in 
terms of allowable hours of operation.” The 
amendment was read, and R. W. Wier, Wier 
Longleaf Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., moved to 
defer discussion of this problem at the present 
board session. W. T. Murray next spoke, re- 
ferring to the desire of some operators to change 
to allowable hours and the recommendation of 
the control committee for such a change. He 
suggested that, in view of the present difficulties 
rising from developments in the cost-protection 
price situation, action could be deferred if as- 
surance were forthcoming that the board would 
meet promptly to act definitely. Assurance was 
given by President Crosby, and in subsequent 
executive session the board voted to defer the 
matter. 

A. De Weese, of A. De Weese Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Miss., endorsed the suggestion that 
SPA maintain a branch office in each State so 
that the small mill men could enjoy a better 
contact and understanding with the Code admin- 
istrative agency. In respect to the new cost- 
protection average price, Mr. DeWeese did not 
agree with the conclusions which caused elimi- 
nation of increased overhead arising from cur- 
tailed production, nor with the reduction of $2 
a thousand on the low grades, believing that the 
reduction, if made, should have been applied uni- 
formly. He expressed displeasure at the 10 
percent cut in house building items, exacted of 
the lumber mills, asserting the cost-protection 
prices represent bare cost. R. W. Wier, Wier 
Longleaf Lumber Company, earlier in the ses- 
sions had said the southern pine lumber indus- 
try is not getting enough for its lumber, citing 
comparatively higher prices of other materials. 


Only Cost-Protection Sought in List 


Discussing the minimum cost-protection prices, 
V. A. Stibolt, Hammond, La., chairman of the 
price committee, stated that his committee has 
not established, and does not attempt to estab- 
lish, market prices for southern pine, but rather 
it has tried to work out, on an equitable basis, 
prices that will afford cost protection to the 
producer, and that the prices established for 
southern pine are actually minimum cost-pro- 
tection prices. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., former 
president of the association, was called upon by 
President L. O. Crosby, of the association, for 
his views on the Lumber Code. Mr. Kirby 
stated that while he personally held views, con- 
cerning the conformance of the NRA codes with 
the Constitution, which might not agree with the 
opinions of other southern pine manufacturers, 
yet he was gladly complying with all the Code’s 
provisions, and offered his earnest support and 
co-operation to those members of the industry 
who were active in promotion of the Code and 
its administration. 


Retailers Urge Co-operation on Code 


Prior to convening in executive session, Pres- 
ident Crosby introduced two representatives of 
the retail lumber dealers of Texas—Gerald Mel- 
liff, of Houston, executive officer of the Retail 
Lumber Code Administrative Agency of Texas, 
and J. A. Thomas, of San Antonio, who spoke 
of the problems of the retailers in code admin- 
istration and enforcement. They urged co-op- 
eration between manufacturers and retailers in 
Code matters, and suggested instances wherein 
retailers and manufacturers could work effec- 
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tively together to maintain compliance with 
their respective Codes. Mr. Melliff cited Spe- 
cific instances of chiseling by certain mills ang 
dealers. He declared that failure of the Admin. 
istration to adopt and approve a proper distriby. 
tion statement was causing difficulty for the 
retailers in Code enforcement. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager for SPA, 
told of definitely establishing the fact that the 
price cut, to help the housing program, will not 
extend to rail rates, quoting high railroad ay. 
thority. Mr. Moore said he appeared before a 
meeting of Southern and Southeastern railroad © 
executives, and urged them to “buy on a y 
suggesting to them as “responsible people” 
pass the word to their purchasing Pe nal. 
to “buy Code.” Since that time, said Mr 
Moore, the Illinois Central Lines advised him 
that his suggestion had been accepted, and the 
word passed down to purchasing agents to pur. 
chase only on Code terms. No other rail line © 
had similarly advised him to date, stated Mr © 
Moore. 


Export Production Quotas Discussed 


A brief informative talk on the export quota 
problem was made by M. L. Fleishel, who re. § 
ferred to the pending Code amendment which @ 
would permit the Divisions to optionally de. 
cide whether export production in their respec- 
tive species should be subject to quota restric. 
tions. General discussion which followed 
referred to the problems arising from the fact 
that not all of the log can be made into export- 
able items. 4 

P. P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber & 
Co., operators of both Group 1 and Group 3% 
mills, attacked the differential as male wt 


al 


and resulting in closing down of big mills with 
large investments and responsibilities for sup- 
port of communities on their shoulders, so that 7 
tractor mills of less economic importance could | 
enjoy the business. He suggested that there be 
but one cost-protection list price, that wholesal- 
ers be permitted to buy at whatever prices they tes 
could get, but both mills and wholesalers be re- 7 
quired to report sales for checking, and violaters 
penalized. He asserted that 75 percent of the 3 
items produced at Group 1 mills are produced | 
also by Group 2 and Group 3 mills. gE’ 


Price Relief on Off-Grade Stocks - 


In executive session, the board of directors f 
took action on various matters before them. | 
Among other things, the board approved a rec- 
ommendation adopted by the industry control | 


the rule be adopted and uniformly applied here- 


committee at a special session Wednesday nf 


after, that the Southern Pine Division will ap © 
prove requests for price relief on deteriorated or c 


broken stocks only from mills that have cut out 
or permanently closed down.” 
mittee’s resolution recited that the Lumber Code 
Authority has indicated that its resolution of 
Feb. 1, relating to deteriorated stocks, was in- 
tended to apply primarily to cut-out operations 
whose inventories are damaged or broken, and 7 
that operating mills should rework or regrade © 





old and broken stocks and dispose of them at 
otherwise a 7 


the established minimum prices, 
serious market disturbance may result, as nearly 
all southern pine operations could submit a list 
of such stocks for price relief. 

President Crosby appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; M. L. 
Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla. and Secretary- Man- 
ager Berckes to negotiate with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
affiliation with that body by the Southern Pine 
Association. 





Busy on Canes for Chicago 


Traverse City, Micu., July 16.—Sightseers 
at A Century of Progress are readily buying 
quantities of the nobby wooden walking 
sticks from hawkers, if indications at local 
factories are any criteria. The local plant 
of Johnson-Randall Co. is producing 4,000 
canes daily, employing approximately twenty 
men, all of these sticks going to Century of 
Progress vendors. 


The control com- g 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 27-28—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Vacation convention. 

Sept. 27-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Annual. 
Oct. 25-27— Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual, 





Carolina Dealers Hold Summer 
Meet 


AsuevILLe, N. C., July 16.—Addresses on 
subjects of particular interest to the industry 
occupied the summer meeting of the Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, held here July 12 and 13. Among 
those speaking at the first day’s session were J. 
M. Wilson, of Fayetteville; J. C. Cauthen, of 
Rock Hill, S. C.; George Henritzy, of Ashe- 
ville, and J. C. Kendall, of Florence, S. C. 

In speaking on the place the association has 
occupied during the period of the Code, Mr. 
Cauthen stressed the necessity for a general 
strengthening of the trade association, bringing 
out that the Code Authority as an administra- 
tive agency is limited in its scope, and there are 
other important matters that can be handled 
only through the association. 

Mr. Henritzy explained the new ruling of the 
State revenue department affecting “adversely” 
sales of lumber dealers, manufacturers and 
others. It was his contention that the recent 
ruling of the revenue department, that the 3 
percent sales tax may be absorbed by the re- 
tailer, adversely affects the retailers, and that, 
when interpreted strictly, the ruling appears to 
be in conflict with the Federal law governing 
the industry. 

Mr. Wilson, speaking on national housing, 
told of the closer tie-up between the association 
and the building and loan associations, and said 
that assistance should be given the building and 
loan associations by the banks of the country, 
until the Government machinery for this pur- 
pose can be set up. 

W. T. Spencer, of Gastonia, N. C., discussed 
the question of code enforcement and told the 
members that there were several cases before 
the compliance division in each State. In his 
speech Mr. Spencer also reviewed the series of 
meetings leading to the approval of certain 
building codes. No action was taken. 





Middle Atlantic Adopts 
Distribution Statement 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16—At the July 
meeting of the executive committee of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, held 
Tuesday, Secretary J. Frederick Martin re- 
ported that good progress had been made in 
carrying out the program undertaken in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Properties and Supplies, to simplify lumber 
specifications for users of lumber. The depart- 
ment has had printed the complete specifications 
for southern pine and California redwood, and 
information on the other species had been placed 
in its hands. 

Upon motion by Dr. A. M. Northrup, vice 
president, Ashley, Pa., seconded by Horace B. 
Wilgus, treasurer, Philadelphia, the secretaries 
were authorized to extend the benefits of this 
program to all lumber users, and inspectors are 
to be made available to lumber purchasers for 
inspecting the lumber they buy, through an ar- 
rangement with the lumber manufacturers’ as- 
sociations for securing the service of their in- 
Spectors on a fee basis. They are to promote 
an educational program to acquaint users of 
lumber with this inspection service, and with 
correct methods of specifying requirements. Mr. 
Martin pointed out that in many cases the sub- 
stitution of grades, false count etc., are in viola- 


tion of local laws and can be prosecuted. 

It was brought out that delays have been 
encountered in the approval by NRA of the dis- 
tribution statement in the Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Code, and that prospects for final approval 
seem indefinite. Assistant Secretary Buckley 
stated that at a recent conference in New York 
with representatives of the Northeastern and 
New Jersey associations, they agreed to go 
along with the Middle Atlantic in endorsing a 


suitable distribution statement, to be supported 


by the three associations, and the endorsement 
and co-operation of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers is to be solicited. The following resolu- 
tion upon motion by George Kingsley, Bethle- 
hem, seconded by Mr. Wilgus, was drafted and 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration have been most reluctant to approve 
the distribution statement recommended by 
the Lumber Industry; and 

WueEreas, Such delay of approval is causing 
considerable confusion in the trade; there- 
be it 

Resolved, That the Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association adopt the following dis- 
tribution statement, and solicit the support 
and co-operation of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers in carrying it out: 

The established practices in the economical dis- 
tribution of lumber may be stated as follows: 

The retail lumber dealer is recognized as 
the proper distributor within his trade ter- 
ritory, of all lumber except the following 
classes of business, which are commonly sold 
by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers: 

1. The departments of the United States 
Government. 

2. Shipyards and large dock builders. 

3. Directly or indirectly to railroads. 

4. Large users of industrial lumber who 
buy regularly in carload lots, but not for 
construction purposes. 

Upon motion by Mr. Kingsley, seconded by 
Mr. Wilgus and carried, the association con- 
tributed $50 to the Lumber House at A Century 
of Progress, Chicago. 





Sitka Spruce Experimental 


Forest Announced 

PorTLAND, OrE., July 14—C. J. Buck, re- 
gional forester, with headquarters here, an- 
nounces that new methods of logging and tim- 
ber management will be developed and tested 
on a tract of 6,417 acres in the Siuslaw na- 
tional forest, designated by F. A. Silcox, chief 
forester, as one of a series of experimental 
areas. The operation will be under T. T. Mun- 
ger, director for the Pacific Northwest forest 
experiment station. 

The area, it is explained, has a thrifty stand 
of Sitka spruce and hemlock about 80 years 
old, as well as some Douglas fir and alder. It 
is on the hills between Otis and Neskowin in 
Tillamook County, and will be known as the 
Cascade Head Experimental Forest. A detailed 
cruise of the area will be made by a field party 
from the Hebo CCC camp, under direction of 
C. V. Meyer. 

Definite plans for opening the tract will be 
made next year, after completion of surveys, 
maps etc., and, as soon as possible, experi- 
ments will be started aimed at improving pres- 
ent methods of logging, slash disposal and for- 
est management in this coastal timber type. 

At a session of supervisors of nine Douglas 
fir regions held here recently, Mr. Buck ex- 
plained that, under the provisions of the Lum- 
ber Code, falling of snags in connection with 
logging in green timber in the Douglas fir ter- 
ritory is required. Standing snags in logging 
operations are regarded as among the greatest 
forest fire hazards. 
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The Standard for 40 years. All farmers use 
them. Efficient and inexpensive. 


Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Denning Portable Silos, Grain 
Bins, Corn Cribs, Railway and Highway Snow 
Fence, Yard and Lawn Fence 


Shipments from Joliet, Ill., Minneapolis, 
Council Bluffs, la., Lufkin, Texas, 
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Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Wants Instruction in Retailing 


I should much appreciate your putting me 
in touch with some school offering a cor- 
respondence course for retail lumbermen.— 
INQUIRY No. 2989. 


[There have been a number of correspondence 
courses offered especially for retailers, notably 
that of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association—temporarily discontinued; that of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada). Intra-mural instruction was given 
by Antioch College. The Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau offered to members a_ correspondence 
course in estimating millwork. Then there are 
courses in wood uses and properties and in kiln 
drying offered by the University of Wisconsin 
in co-operation with the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory. Private correspondence schools seem 
to confine their courses for retailers largely to 
architectural drawing, carpentry and estimating. 
Information about some such courses has been 
given the inquirer. 

The man who really wants to learn retailing 
can make a great deal of headway by studying 
alone from carefully selected books, and a list 
of suggestions is given below, this including 
books that may be obtained from the AMErRI- 
cAN LuMBERMAN (starred); some obtainable 
from the Government Printer direct; and some 
issued by. private lumber concerns—to which 
inquiries should be addressed. The list might be 
much extendéd by inclusion of books dealing 
with shingle and floor figuring, paint, etc.; but 
the following ought to give the young lumber- 
man a good start: 

Properties and Uses of Wood, Koehler, $3.50.* 


ae for Carpenters and _ Builders, 

«fo. 

Applied Architectural Drawing, $2.* 

Light Frame House Construction, 
ment Printer, 40 cents. 

High Cost of Cheap Construction, Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn. 
House Insulation, Government Printer, Wash- 

ington, D. C., 10 cents. 

Mill Construction, Weyerhaeuser 
Products, St. Paul, Minn. 

Modern Connectors for Timber Construction, 
Government Printer. 

Structural Application of Modern Connectors, 
Government Printer. 

Seasoning, Handling and Care of Lumber, 
Distributors’ edition, 20 cents, Government 
Printer. 

Profitable Lumber Retailing, $3.50.* 

Accounting System for Retailers, American 
Lumberman, 75 cents.* 


Govern- 


Forest 


—Epiror. ] 


Laying, Finishing, Selling Flooring 

I would like for you to give me the follow- 
ing information if possible: Titles of books 
on the manufacturing, laying and finishing 
of oak flooring.—INquiry No. 3114 (Florida). 


[On the manufacture of flooring, no books 
seeem to be available; but of course, the ma- 
chining is a workaday problem for the lumber- 
man who has available the standard patterns. 
Seasoning, however, is especially important in 
manufacturing flooring and the inquirer has 
been referred to “Seasoning, Handling and Care 
of Lumber, (Manufacturers’ Edition),” pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and obtainable from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 30 
cents, 

The laying and finishing of oak flooring are 
explained in a number of publications of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn.; namely, “How to Lay 
Oak Flooring,” “Laying, Finishing and Care 
of Oak Flooring,” “Oak Flooring—How and 
Where to Use It,” and in “Modern Oak 
Floors.” A very complete instruction book on 
oak floors was offered by Southern Oak Floor- 
ing Industries (recently merged with the 
OFMA.), “How to Lay and Finish SOFI Oak 
Floors.” 

For the benefit of readers who may be in- 
terested also in laying other kinds of flooring, 
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Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. This contains interesting informa- 
tion about the woods themselves, methods of 
logging and manufacture, thicknesses and 
grades, and methods of finishing. Another 
booklet, that promises to be of high value to 
retail lumbermen, was issued by the same as- 
sociation, “How to Get More Flooring Sales”; 
it shows how to merchandise this product and 
offers advertising aids to the sale of different 
types of floors, for distribution by the local 
dealer. 

The finishing of oak floors was fully de- 
scribed in “The Story of Oak Floors,” this con- 
taining a series of colored plates; it was pub- 
lished by the Oak Flooring Bureau, when in 
Chicago—the Bureau became part of the 
OFMA, Memphis; later, NOFMA. Finishing 
of hard maple floors was described in a really 
beautiful booklet, “A Technical Treatise on 
the Modern Color Treatment of Hard Maple 
Floors, Interior Finish and Furniture,” issued 
by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Her- 
mansville, Mich.; it is crowded with fine 
colored plates of pieces of flooring and their 
application in interior decoration. A similar 
book, with equally attractive illustrations in 
color, was issued by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Associatiou, Chicago; it showed the 
fine effects obtainable in maple by the use of 
stains of the Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Those interested in the distinctive effects of 
plank floors should obtain “Plank Floors” from 
the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. Those 
interested in parquetry floors should secure 
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attention is called to a booklet, “Flooring of 
Maple, Beech and Birch,” published by the 


copies of “Hardwood Floors and Parquetry” 
from the Lanham Flooring Co., Louisville, Ky, 

Both hardwood and softwood floors are 
treated in “Wood Floors,” a well illustrated 
booklet of 30 pages issued by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing. 
ton, D. C. “Beauty Plus Service in Floors’ 
is a publication of the Southern Pine Associa. 
tion, New Orleans, La., on pine floors for regj. 
dences; and its “Floors of Service” deals with 
industrial flooring. There are brief treatments 
of western larch flooring in publications of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland, Ore.; and of Pacific hemlock in pub- 
lications of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash.—EbirTor.] 


Who Manufactures Wagon Oak? 


We are interested in getting the names of 
a few of the larger manufacturers of wagon 


oak. As you know, wagon oak is quite a dis- ~ 


tinct product from factory oak and oak floor- 
ing. If there is an association of wagon oak 
manufacturers, we would like to have the 
address so we can communicate with the or- 
ganization direct.—INQuiRY No. 3119. 
[Unfortunately the AmericaAN LUMBERMAN 
does not have in its files any substantial list of 
manufacturers who specialize in wagon oak. In 
order that these files may be brought up to date, 





and the information passed on to this inquirer | 


(a lumber company located in Alberta, Can- 
ada), readers who are in position to supply 
wagon oak, or who know of concerns that spe- 
cialize in this product, are invited to send that 
information to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. ] 
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The Early Use of the Circu- 
lar Saw—Clay City, Ky., March 
17, 1884. To the Editor: In 
recent Lumserman, I notice a 
request for information in re- 
gard to the early use of the 
circular saw. In the year 1845, 
Messrs. Fiske & Norcross, an 
old-established lumber firm 
from Bangor, Me., purchased 
a large area of land on the 
headwaters of the Merrimac 
River, and under my superin- 
tendence erected a mill at Low- 
ell, Mass., consisting of a gang 
and single sash saw. Soon after, 
the mill required large quanti- 
ties of small building timber, 
and we put in a circular saw 
to saw small logs in to 6-, 7- 
and 8-inch dimension. We used 
a rack and pinion, and fed the 
carriage by turning the pinion 
feed shaft by hand. This was 
used for several years, and we 
manufactured 6,000 or 7,000 
feet of lumber per day, or three 
times as much as with the sash 
saw. After this, N. G. Nor- 
cross began experimenting on a 
larger scale. He constructed a 
large circular saw, and in the 
years 1848-9 he had perfected 
his circular sawmill to such a 
degree as to saw large factory 
beams, and the longest and 
largest logs, into timber, and 
gained much credit in manufac- 
turing the best quality of tim- 
ber. During the year 1850, he 





obtained a patent on the method 
of running circular saws. In 
the year 1850, Mr. Bachelor, 
from the Kennebec River, Me., 
came to Lowell and contracted 
with Mr. Norcross for a circu- 
lar saw, remarking that he had 
a large timber lot in Michigan, 
and he wanted the mill to take 
out there. It was made in 
Lowell, Mass., in the machine 
shop of Fiske & Norcross, for 
Mr. Bachelor. Mr. John Emery, 
one of the celebrated mill build- 
ers of Michigan, was then a 
young man of about 18 years, 
and worked for Fiske & Nor- 
cross at that time. In the year 
1851 I took one of Mr. N. G. 
Norcross’ improved planers and 
a circular saw to the London 
exhibition, but on arriving at 
London, I found that the reg- 
ulations of the management of 
the exhibition would not allow 
any machinery to work on the 
premises that threw chips; thus 
I was ruled out, but I put the 
planing machine at work in 
Mr. Furnan’s shop, who was 
building St. George’s Hall, in 
Liverpool. I sold the circular 
saw to Mr. Furnan, and the 
planer was sold to go to Ban- 
bury, England. I examined cir- 
cular saws in Liverpool. They 
were worked by having a saw 
projecting through a_ long 


bench, and a windlass at the 
extreme end of the bench, and 





with a long rope and dog driven 
into the hewed timber would 
drag it by turning the windlass 
against the saw; but I found 
them more improved in London 
mills. The saw was packed in 
hemp on both sides to keep it 
stiff. Circular saws were used 
in Maine by the early settlers 
in a small way, for sawing clap- 
boards. At that time some of 
the saws were made with few 
teeth, six or eight, and I saw 
some at that early day with in- 
serted teeth. N. G. Norcross 
died in 1861, and was in the 
employ of the firm of Fiske & 
Norcross until his death,—J. 
W. Norcross. 
e* 2 @ 

There has been a break in 
the eternal fitness of things. 
The weather which made the 
logging season of 1883-4 the 
best within the memory of the 
“oldest inhabitant” came when 
it was least needed. 

*«* @# @ 

Prof. P. W. Sheafer, of 
Pottsville, Pa., has sent to the 
Lumberman figures obtained 
by counting the rings, supposed 
to represent the age of several 
trees. The gentleman says he 
can show a number of hemlock 
trees that are more than 400 
years old, and a few years ago 
he counted the rings of one 
which showed it to be 476 years 
old. 
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Dependable Producers Of 
QUALITY SHORTLEAF 


If you've not already tried the Shortleaf offered by these eight Central Mississippi producers, it will certainly be to 
your interest to investigate. 


All of these plants are well equipped and their manufacturing standards are high. The timber is of excellent 
quality, running largely to dense. Both hill and swamp timber are available, all of it being of very soft texture. 
Although specializing in Quality Shortleaf, most of these producers also have limited quantities of Southern Hardwoods 
and they will gladly mix cars to suit your requirements. 


Natural inherent quality, careful manufacture, Southern Pine Association grading and careful preparation for ship- 
ment are your assurances of satisfaction. You'll find Quality and Service here in Central Mississippi that will bring 
you back for more. 











Address your inquiries and orders direct to 
these Companies. You'll like their standards 
of QUALITY and SERVICE. 


1 


D. L. FAIR LUMBER CO., 
Sales Office: LOUISVILLE, MISS. 
“Delfair" trade marked, grade marked Dense Shortleaf Pine. 
Definite moisture content. Dimension with “Eased Edges.” 
Stock treated to prevent sap stain. 


FIDELITY LBR. & TIMBER CO. 
DURANT, MISS. 

Manufacture all items shed stocks, steam K. D. Air dried 

stocks treated for stain. Dense dimension worked "Eased 

Edges." Quality timber, Quality Manufacture, Fidelity service. 


ETHEL LUMBER CO.., 
ETHEL, MISS. 


Flooring, soft-textured Finish, KD Boards, No. 1-2 KD Eased 
Edge Dimension. 90% KD all bright lumber. Original growth 
Short-Leaf, large, extra dense. Equipped for large sizes. 


HENDERSON-MOLPUS CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, MISS. 
Complete service in Dense Shortleaf Pine, specializing in 
Eased-Edge dimension, ceiling, flooring, finish, mouldings, 
shiplap and drop siding. Dowicide Anti-Stain treated. 
































A. DEWEESE LBR. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, MISS. 


Strong on No. | & 2 Dense Shortleaf Dimension and No. 2 
boards. Reasonably good assortment thoroughly K. D. shed 
stock. Reputation for quick, dependable service. 


PASCHAL LBR. CO., 
WALNUT GROVE, MISS. 
Well manufactured lumber from cream Central Mississippi 
Shortleaf. Order today, ship tomorrow. Dimension with "Eased 
Edges." Stock treated to prevent sap stain. Grade marked. 


J. R. BUCKWALTER LBR. CO., 
Sales Office: UNION, MISS. 
A well equipped plant specializing in soft Shortleaf finish, 
original growth No. | dimension and boards. Latest type 
kilns. All air-dried stock Dowicide anti-stain treated. 


S. E. LACKEY LBR. CO., 
FOREST, MISS. 
Manufacturing "SELLCO" Superior Number | Com. Air- 
dried and Kiln-dried "“Eased Edge" Dimension and Boards. 
Also Shed Stock items. Lignasan treated Prevent Stain. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


July 16—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association report for two weeks ended July 7 


. and for 


twenty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available and percentage comparison with statisti¢s 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 


TWO WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 


Remthaeen Pind AGGOGtRhtOR sc éccccceseocowsces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association. ....ccccccscccccee 
California Redwood Association............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


eee eens 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Pe 


Total hardwoods 
PE SEE cccvadcedace seeeeensesee peeee 
TWENTY-SEVEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association..........e2eee0088 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Association.........ceeeeeeees 
California Redwood Association............- 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ee ee 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


eee ee 


Tere eee eee eee eee ee ee | 











Av. No. Production Percent 
Mills 1934 of 1933 
83 36,359,000 68 
184 74,957,000 44 
130 86,679,000 89 
11 9,295,000 204 
12 3,504,000 345 
420 210,794,000 64 
175 26,944,000 s4 
12 1,497,000 137 
187 28,441,000 86 
595 239,235,000 66 
98 580,393,000 95 
184 1,918,734.000 11% 
35 1,091,492,000 162 
11 154,287,000 214 
16 30,841,000 283 
444 3,775,747,000 123 
192 382,897,000 147 
16 47,777,000 317 
208 430,674,000 157 
636 4,206,421,000 126 


Shipments Percent 
1934 








of 1933 
36,234,000 59 
83,588,000 46 
69,540,000 63 
10,268,000 71 
1,320,000 45 
200,950,000 54 
20,509,000 43 
,208,000 38 
21,717,000 43 
222,667,000 3 
553,012,000 80 
1,723,718,000 92 
1,049,363,000 107 
144,532,000 118 
27,320,000 96 
3,497,945,000 95 
349,509,000 86 
35,026,000 100 
384,535,000 87 
3,882,480,000 94 


Orders 
1934 
32,415,000 
94,037,000 
62,166,000 
10,626,000 

1,067,000 


200,311,000 


16,049,000 
1,060,000 


17,109,000 
17,420,000 


569,943,000 
1,864,308,000 
1,083,655,000 

139,458,000 

28,038,000 


3,685,402,000 


358,229,000 
37,293,000 


395,522,000 
4,080,924,000 


Percent 

of 1933 
62 
43 
57 
71 
32 


—- 


50 
36 


” 


Bes 


RREEA 





West Coast Review 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
SeatTLe, WAsH., July 18—The 551 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended July 14, reported: 
Production 64,176,000 
Shipments 66,977,000 
Orders 68,796,000 7.19% over production 
A group of 553 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for twenty-eight weeks— 


4.36% over production 


Pt Ct ceewreesenesvan ennehweie 68,899,000 

DE Suwsade wN esses Koodeews ener 76,448,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

we BO kbeoacesennensecweweusn 32,103,000 


A group of 551 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 14 was 64,176,000 


feet, reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 

i) 7 ar 43,174,000 38,524,000 83,291,000 
Domestic 

cargo 7,630,000 11,311,000 210,634,000 
Export 4,004,000 6,792,000 190,258,000 
Local -12,169,000 12,169,000 j= = =§ .cece. 





66,977,000 68,796,000 484,183,000 
_A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as 
follows: 
Aver. for two 
weeks ended 
July 14, 1934 
23,587,000 
25,043,000 
26,800,000 


Average for 28 weeks 
1934 1933 
57,909,000 
51,097,000 
56,562,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


56,073,000 
61,143,000 
69,076,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., July 18.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended July 14: 


Average number of mills reporting, 126: 


Total production for two weeks.. 84,441,000 
CCT CY 58,982,000 
Total orders received............ 53,713,000 


Unfilled orders July 14 84,145,000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 126: 


Production (weekly average for 
three previous years).......... 31,779,000 
r——Two weeks ended—~ 
; July 14,1934 July 15,1933 
Production .......-:; 42,220,500 54,529,000 
Shipments. ......... 29,491,000 57,935,000 
Orders received..... 26,856,500 51,844,000 
On July 14, On July 15, 

1934 1933 

Unfilled orders ...... 84,145,000 147,810,000 





Movement of Timber 


WaASsHINGTON, D C. 


during the two weeks ended June 30 and July 7 


Products 


, July 17.—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products 
(some reports are compiled later and cover 


two weeks ended June 23 and June 30), as reported by identical mills and published by the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Unit of Week No.of Production Shipments 
Measure Ended Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Pacitic M bd. ft...June 30 23 6,362 6,050 6,056 7,165 
Pe svéeres July 7 21 4/212 3,916 4,724 3,376 
Douglas Fir Number .June 30 3 38,347 14,050 2,199 14,020 
Be eteaer July 7 4 1,717 9,426 2'937 5,755 
Douglas Fir M. sq. ft...June 30 2 1,208 1,179 1,333 1,398 
Plywood ...%” basis...July 7 3 1,042 2,047 $53 1,773 
Southern 
Rotary Cut.M bd. ft...June 30 20 898 634 910 712 
“Lumber ... July 7 22 776 594 697 633 
Red Cedar Squares ....June 23 178 44,646 . 36,110 wie 
Shingles* .. June 30 177 53,441 . 48,088 
Woodwork Stock Manufacturers— 
ne ¢240e0% 16,039 19,563 
Sash ........Number June 23 38 55,993 53,095 
Frames ...... 9,655 9,903 
DN oteewns 16,100 20,804 
Sash ........Number .June 30 38 66,812 -..- 65,157 
Frames ...... 15,483 - 13,962 


*Totals reported for week 
not available. 


are given for red cedarshingles, as compavntive 


Association for the Lumber Code Authority : 


data for identical matin are 





Orders Dip to 28 Percent Below Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 19.—Nine 
follows: 
Softwoods 
Southern Pine Association (North 


Carolina mills included)........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* 
(Washington and Oregon) 


Western Pine Association 
_ Empire and California) 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


ee eee 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 


ee a a 


Totals, Softwood 


CoC eee e rere esense 


, Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Northern Hardwood 


North Central Hardwoods............ 


Totals, Hardwood 


Total Lumber 


*American mills. 


groups for the two weeks ended July 











Unfilled P 
Sales Orders Gross Stocks 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
4,632 5,178 14,222 6,958 $33,721 32,050 
3,992 3,741 14,269 4,579 26,990 23,30: 
5,036 3,603 154,527 33,004 15,241 25,532 
4,675 5,775 160,001 35,419 17,890 29,20) 
1,149 300 3,370 745 3,192 1,7 121 § 
673 2,459 6,223 9,233 11,617 4,725 | 
773 323 1,798 529 apes 
364 588 1440 829 .... oye 
45,940 cece VERO -. 463,043 of 
32,866 ee e oaee 
13,523 -. 115,894 - 187,798 
35,855 “ 239, 446 .... 298,841 
196 45,112 20,919 
8,752 103,842 183,094 
25,558 191,333 291,982 
8,138 39,288 22,440 


14 reported as — 


Veek No. of 

cae Mills Production Shipments Orders 
July 7 126 21,218,000 16,753,000 13,532,000 
July 14 135 24,851,000 21,217,000 16,178,000 
July 7 554 26,802,000 31,288,000 33,913,000 
July 14 553 37,404,000 35,708,000 34,901,000 
July 7 132 34,997,000 26,840,000 24,371,000 
July 14 120 49,444,000 32,142,000 29,342,000 
July 7 39 2,852,000 2,116,000 1,174,000 
July 14 24 2,644,000 1,646,000 1,311,000 
July 7 17 1,749,000 590,000 532,000 
July 14 19 2,159,000 928,000 692,000 
July 7 17 3,041,000 4,526,000 3,402,000 
July 14 16 5,969,000 4,940,000 3,455,000 
July 7 24 1,024,000 2,425,000 1,715,000 
July 14 24 1,364,000 2,379,000 1,402,000 
July 7 24 1,912,000 1,600,000 1,164,000 
July 14 23 1,478,000 1,399,000 1,186,000 
July 7 933 93,595,000 86,138,000 79,803,000 
July 14 914 125, 313,000 100,359,000 88,467,000 
July 7 325 16,594,000 14,983,000 11,504,000 
July 14 332 18,207,000 15,179,000 13,832,000 
July 7 17 1,450,000 684,000 564,000 
July 14 19 1/121, 000 859,000 $24,000 
July 7 24 419,000 382,000 158,000 
July 14 23 371,000 446,000 rity “000 
July 7 104 723,000 772,000 675,000 | 
July 14 113 871,000 952.000 749,000 
July 7 470 19,186,000 16,821,000 12,901,000 
July 14 487 20,570,000 17,436,000 15,854, 000 
July 7 1,362 112,781,000 102,959,000 92,704, 000 
July 14 1,401 145,883,000 117,795,000 104,321,000 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 





WasHINGTON, D. 


Following is a statement for five groups of identical mills of 


the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, July 7: 


Southern Pine Association.............-+++++4- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Association............eseeeeees 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 


Association— 
Hemlock 
Hardwood 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 


a 


a 


No. of Gross Stocks Wineates Gutere 
Mills 1934 1933 1934 

78 441,762 344,124 56,943 is, 130 

130 1,096,445 861,968 340,392 422823 

132 1,187,127 1,034,225 112,266 160,053 

7 66,409 81,173 2,161 2,533 

164 599,594 513,828 78,251 86,456 





- California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 14.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 30 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for May: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 





Feet production Feet 

Production .... 26,199,000 4,733,000 

Shipments oe 0, aor 000 } - 5,269,000 

Plant use ...... 35,000 85 436,000 
Orders— 

Received . 23,300,000 89 5,952,000 

On hand .... { 33,740,000 4,574,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

; Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 5,931,000 6,800,000 

Southern California*.... 1,976,000 3,120,000 

eee ee rere 213,000 199,000 

Oe eee | 9,741,000 12,524,000 

OO rrr ne 2,286,000 657,000 

SS peer 20,147,000 23,300,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended July 14: 

First Second Third 
pe rr $67.51 $55.69 $43.17 





2509 ” 
$x2%4 





To Inspect Private Self-Sustained 
Forestry in Central Europe 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 16.—Because of 
the fact that the Lumber Code makes sus- 
tained forest yield a definite objective of 
lumbering operations, the Oberlaender 
Trust, of Philadelphia, Pa., operating under 
the auspices of the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, (founded in honor of the fa- 
mous American statesman of German birth 
“for the development of cultural relations 
between the United States and the German 
speaking countries”) has invited a number 
of American lumbermen to make a trip to 
central Europe as its guests. The party will 
sail from New York on the steamship New 
York, July 26, and will spend three weeks 
in the private sustained-yield forests of Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. The 
thought is to give the Americans a chance 
to see for themselves that forest perpetua- 
tion may be feasible and profitable in the 
course of commercial lumbering operations, 
the prevailing view in America having been 
that forest perpetuation by management is 
a public function rather than a private busi- 
ness, 

Among those who have been invited to 
take the forestry trip are: 

C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
John D. Tennant, Longview, Wash., chairman 
Lumber Code Authority; J. J. Farrell, lum- 
berman, of Walton, N. Y., Lumber Code Au- 
thority: John Watzek, ir., member Lumber 
Code Authority, Crossett Watzek Gates, Chi- 
cago, with operations in Arkansas, Alabama 
and Oregon; Lee Robinson, Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
president Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Memphis, president of two lumber companies 
and member of bat yo Code Authority; J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.: E. B. Goodman, Sawyer-Good- 
man Lumber Co., Marinette,’ Wis., chairman 
of the Wisconsin State Conservation Commis- 


sion; Theodore S. Walker, Red River Lumber 


Co., Westwood, Calif.; J. L. Camp, Camp 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va.; L. K. Pom- 
eroy, Ozark-Badger Lumber Co., Wilmar, 
Ark.; Geo. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore.; W. R. 
Brown, forest products manufacturer, Berlin, 
N. H., and Prof. C. H. Guise, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Wilson Compton, gen- 
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eral manager National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, member of Lumber Code 
Authority and one of the initiators of the 
forest conservation code, has been invited 
to represent the American lumber industry 
at large. The party will be personally con- 
ducted while in Burope by Dr. Franz Heske, 
of the School of Forestry, Tharandt, Saxony. 





Veto of Whisky Tax Boost Helps 
Cooperage 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky., July 16.—Cooperage pros- 
pects in Kentucky look better as a-result of the 
governor having vetoed a bill that would have 
increased the whisky production tax from 5 to 
10 cents a gallon, and resulted in stagnation of 
the industry in the State. W. I. Wymond, 
Chess & Wymond Co., and other cooperage 
men, were members of a delegation that pro- 
tested against increase in the tax. 








Hundreds of operators have 
found that DOWICIDE is the only 
sap stain chemical that will per- 
manently prevent the occurrence 
of both stain and mold fungi un- 
der the most severe conditions of 
seasoning. 


DOWICIDE is 100% active 
chemical—it contains no_ inert 
ingredients. It comes packed 


DOWICIDE 





Hundreds of Pine and Hardwood Mills Use 


DOWICIDE 


and thus assure their customers of 


BRIGHT LUMBER 


with 
FULL NATURAL BEAUTY and STRENGTH 


Distributed and serviced by 


THE CHEMICAL TREATMENTS COMPANY, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


small, handy bags, and stocks are 
kept at a dozen convenient ware- 
houses. Costs average only |3c 
per M board feet. 


Let us help you solve your sap 
stain and mold problems. Blue 
prints and specifications of dip- 
ping vats furnished free upon re- 
quest. 


Write us today. 


Manufactured by 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 
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Much Reconditioning Pledged 


in New Orleans Canvass 


New Orteans, La,, July 16.—As a result of 
six weeks’ house to house city-wide canvass by 
FERA workers, there have been secured 3,560 
pledges to make repairs, signed by individual 
property owners, which will involve the expen- 
diture of approximately $1,879,973, according to 
announcement of Wilson Callender, secretary, 
New Orleans Building Modernization Commit- 
tee. This total does not include work amount- 
ing to $505,000 pledged by the municipality of 
New Orleans. 

In addition, the canvassers brought in pledges 
to purchase $282,411 worth of home furnish- 
ings. These pledges represent the contribution 
of non-home owners. Further, the workers 
have 1,421 property owners listed as “prospects,” 
whose repairs would amount to $1,172,817, not 
including $2,500,000 worth of work the city 
government would gladly do if it had the money 
to spend. 

The committee reports that during the six 
weeks of the canvass up to July 14, the work- 
ers checked 6,594 houses in first class condi- 
tion, 24,978 structures in obvious need of repair 
work of some kind (including painting), and 
848 in such condition as to warrant demolition. 





Unique Service Guarantees 
Against Termites 


Houston, Tex., July 16—One of 106 com- 
panies licensed by the E. L. Bruce Co., the 
Bonded Terminix Co. of Houston, for the past 
two years has rendered excellent service to 
home owners in this community in its work 
of termite extermination and prevention. The 
company offers free inspection of buildings, and 
it gives a 5-year guaranty against the return 
of termites after a treatment. The company’s 
offices are located in the office of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., its official personnel being 
as follows: President and treasurer, Verner H. 
McCall; vice president, Webster McEvoy, sr.; 
secretary, Webster McEvoy, jr. Discussing the 
operations of the Bonded Terminix Co., H. W. 
Mateer, general manager, says it has done ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 worth of business in the 
twenty-six States which are most heavily in- 
fested with termites. The companies bonded 
together, Mr. Mateer says, form an organization 
that is the only one of its kind, its service being 
backed by a nationally-known bonding company. 
Mr. Mateer said that in making free inspections 
the company puts the owner under no obliga- 
tion, and that no high pressure methods are used, 
as “we do not attempt or care to sell our prod- 
uct where it is unwanted or un-needed.” These 
inspections are made by trained men familiar 
with the life and habits of the termite. 





Pole Producers Plan for 


Co-operative Sales 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 14.—George C. Eg- 
gers, of the Eggers Pole & Supply Co., who has 
recently returned from Chicago, was quoted in 
the local newspapers as saying that there is 
considerable talk of consolidations among the 
western red cedar pole companies, to decrease 
selling unit. He is quoted as saying: 

A movement has been started among the 
actual producers of American western red 
cedar poles to form a co-operative American 
Pole Producers Association, with the idea in 
mind of co-operating with the President in 
pushing forward the sales of American poles 
produced in the territory adjacent to Spokane 
and the Clearwater districts. 

This movement has in mind the possibili- 
ties of merchandising the American-made 
pole by this western group, through the co- 
operative pole selling organization now being 
formed in the East. 

Pole consumers throughout the country 
seem to be of one mind in thinking that the 
utilities generally will require and purchase 
only those lengths required for actual re- 
placements and distribution purposes; i. e., 
such lengths as 30- to 40-feet. Long poles 
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for transmission purposes are at a discount, 

In the last three months, however, there 
has been a decided improvement in orders for 
short lengths, and the general impression jg 
that by next spring the demand for westerp 
cedar will be far in excess of this year’s 
business, and at better prices to the Amerj. 
can producer in this district. Particularly 
will the demand for “winter cut” poles ip. 
crease, on account of its slow seasoning— 
with a preference over the “summer cuts” 
and their apparent excessive season checks, 





Saves Money with Modern Kiln 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., July 16.—Commenting 
on the high quality results being secured from 
a new Moore reversible cross-circulation kiln 


recently installed at his concern’s plant here 7 


R. H. Molpus, president of Henderson-Molpus 
Co., expressing pride in the achievement, said: 
“We are saving around $100 a month on our 
1x12’s alone through the use of this kiln. At 
this rate the kiln will pay for itself in a very 
short time. Drying with this fast circulating 


Sat 








Above—Part of planing mill of Henderson-Molpus 

Co. (Notice well stacked loads ready for kiln dry- 

ing.) Below—Loading end of Moore reversible 
cross-circulation kiln 


kiln on lower temperatures practically elimi- 
nates degrade, and enables us to sell our lumber 
for a higher price.” 

The plant of the Henderson-Molpus Co. here 
includes a 100,000-foot per day capacity planing 
mill, The company specializes in finish, ceiling, 
shiplap, drop-siding, long joists and timbers. 
This company is one of a group that is co-oper- 
ating in an advertising campaign through the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and this group is rap- 
idly establishing in the minds of buyers through- 
out the country appreciation of and a high re- 
gard for the quality of lumber manufactured 
from the famous Central Mississippi shortleaf 
pine. 


Northern Mill Installs New Dry 
Kilns 


Park Fats, Wis., July 16.—At the plant of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. here, work is in 
progress on the installation of a battery of 
Moore reversible cross-circulation fan kilns, for 
which an order recently was placed with the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. The 
buildings are now under construction, and the 
kilns. will be ready for operation in about 
thirty days. These new kilns will be used for 
drying both hardwoods and hemlock. Low 
temperature drying schedules will be used in 
seasoning the lumber to the moisture content 
desired by the trade. 
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Proof of Fire Resistance Pre- 
vents Shingle Ban 


ToLtepo, Oun10, July 16.—As a result of the 
vigorous protest made by lumber dealers, a 
recent effort to ban wood shingle roofs in this 
city came to naught. Among the dealers pres- 
ent at hearing and opposing the proposed or- 
dinance were J. W. Cunningham, Cunningham 
Lumber Co., who made a spectacular demon- 
stration of the fire resisting qualities of wood 
shingles and other roofing; Aaron Kelsey, Kel- 
sey & Freeman Lumber Co.; H. E. MacWin- 
non, Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co.; and Ben L. 
Stephens, wholesale lumber dealer. F. J. 
Parker, field representative of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, co-operated with the 
dealers. The meeting, held in the rooms of 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, was attended 
by local fire insurance agents, representatives of 
the National Fire Protection Association, the 
fire prevention committee of the Chamber of 
Commarea, and a committee from the citv 
council. 





No Rate Reductions Being 
Considered 


WasHincT0N, D. C., July 16.—Section 511, 
title 5, of the National Housing Act, recently 
signed by the President and now in effect, pro- 
vides an amendment of Section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by adding the following 
new sentence: 

Nothing in this Act shall prevent any 
carrier or carriers subject to this Act from 
giving reduced rates for the transportation 
of commodities to be specified by the com- 
mission as hereinafter provided, to or from 
any section of the country, with the object 
of improving nation-wide housing standards 
and providing employment and stimulating 
industry, if. such reduced rates have first 
been authorized by order of the commission 
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(with or without a hearing); but in such 
order the commission shall specify the com- 
modities as to which this provision shall be 
declared effective, and shall specify the pe- 
riod during which such reduced rates are to 
remain in effect. 

Information received here indicates that some 
prospective lumber purchasers have been hold- 
ing up their orders because of the possibility 
of early reductions in freight rates as a result 
of this provision in the Housing Act. Inquiry 
among railroad officials, however, has developed 
the information that no consideration is now 
being given such reductions by the carriers. 
The section in the Housing Act is a permissive 
one, and not obligatory. 





Outlook Encourages Forming of 
Seattle Company 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 14.—Convinced that 
the lumber business, as well as other Pacific 
Northwest industries, has “definitely turned the 
corner,” S. W. Barker and associates have in- 
corporated for $50,000 the Barker-Knapp Lum- 
ber Co., to engage in logging and manufactur- 
ing, as well as to conduct a timber brokerage 
business. Offices have been established in the 
Republic Building here. 


Mr. Barker, president of the new company, 
has been active in the lumber industry here for 
twenty-seven years. D. C. Knapp, secretary- 
treasurer, formerly was regional advertising 
manager for Sears, Roebuck & Co. Burke G. 
Barker, vice president, is a graduate of the 
University of Washington law school, and is 
manager of the Ozark Lumber Co., Granite 
Falls. Operation of this mill will be continued. 


The firm plans to build next fall a mill of 
about 40,000 feet capacity at Humphrey, on the 
Northern Pacific in King County, where S. W. 
Barker has owned a tract of timber for many 
years. 
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Growing Interest in Forestry in 
, Michigan 

Ann Arsor, MicH., July 16.—Enrollment at 
Camp Filibert Roth, the summer forestry camp 
of the University of Michigan, located in Hia- 
watha National Forest near Munising, is re- 
ported to be more than 100 percent greater than 
that of last year. The men enrolled at this 
camp come from many parts of the country, 
and this increased enrollment obviously reflects 
growing public interest in forestry. 

Volume 15 of the Michigan Forester, the an- 
nual. published by the Forestry Club of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has just recently come from 
the press and is one of the most attractive and 
interesting numbers so far published. Among 
the outstanding articles are “Forestry and the 
Lumber Code,” by S. T. Dana; “Opportunities 
for a New Type of Forester,” by Gilbert Stew- 
art; “Forest Entomology and the CCC,” by 
Samuel A. Graham; “Some Recent Advances 
in Wood Utilization,” by William Kynoch, and 
“Forestry and the New Deal,” by S. Blair 
Hutchison. An interesting feature of the an- 
nual is a section devoted to activities of student 
foresters, and another entitled “With the 
Alumni.” 


Federal Housing Gets Million 


Initial Expenses 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 16—An allotment 
of $1,000,000 to the newly-established Federal 
Housing Administration for initial expenses, 
was announced several days ago by Harold L. 
Ickes, public works administrator. Allotment of 
this fund was under direction of an executive 
order to further the work of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in relieving unemployment, 
stimulating housing and improving housing 
standards. 
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MIXED 
CARS 


All over the country, energetic campaigns are under way for 
renovizing, repairing, remodeling and rebuilding. 
Mixed Cars enable you to buy to your advantage, the diversified 
and varied stocks required for this work. There are Sustained 
Mumby Quality Red Cedar Shingles for those roofs that need 
repair. Sustained Mumby Quality Douglas Fir Dimension and 
Drop Siding—Framing, Siding and Boards for house and farm 


In One Car, you can order just what you need in Sustained 
Mumby Quality Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Red 
Cedar lumber and shingles—all quality stock with an estab- 
lished reputation for dependability. Put your wants up to our 
nearest representative TODAY! 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 





Pearsall, 


Lumber Co., 


Bldg., 





apolis. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago Territory: 
Fraser-DeSale Lbr. Co., 1 
So. La Salle St., Chicago; P. 
Paddock, Springfield; A. W. 

Peoria. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and 8t. 
Louis Territory: 

7823 Greens- 
felder Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 

NORTHWESTERN IOWA and 
Sioux City Territory: 
Mould Lbr. Co., 

MICHIGAN: Claude G. Wirick 
Lumber Co., 402 Hanselman 

Kalamazoo; 


Mumby Lumber& Shingle Co. | ee ee 


General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 


Sioux City. 


300 Wilmac Bidg., 
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TEXAS: W.F. Nelson, Dallas; 
Guy M. Chisolm, Amarillo. 
NORTH DAKOTA and North- 
western Minnesota: Murfin 

& Trace, Fargo. 
NORTHERN INDIANA: Claude 
G. Wirick Lbr. Co., 402 
Hanselman Bidg., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
NEBRASKA: Prestegaard 
Lumber C., Lincoln. 
SO. DAKOTA: L. W. 
Sioux Falls. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA: Gunter Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
INDIANA: Houghton Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WISCONSIN: A. F. Krapfel, 
Madison; W. A. Schneider, 
Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 
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Lumber Is Host to Housing Conference 


The Lumber Industries House at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair was host Monday to a hun- 
dred leading club women of Chicago and other 
cities and towns of Illinois and nearby States, 
in “A Century of Progress Better Housing 
Forum,” in which several men and women 
prominent in the sociological, political and 
commercial aspects of housing participated. 
The forum was organized by Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Conkey, former Chicago commissioner of 
public welfare, who was general chairman of the 
event. Sharing with her the duties of presid- 
ing was Miss Elizabeth Wood, executive direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Housing Council, who 
was program chairman. The Lumber Indus- 
tries House was the logical selection for the 
meeting place, for in addition to its general 
excellence as a housing and furniture exhibit 
it also was the only house in the group with 
the physical capacity to accommodate such a 
group. The meeting was held in a large tent 
which had been erected over the boardwalk on 
the lake side of the house. 

Rufus C. Dawes, president of A Century of 
Progress, in welcoming the delegates to the 
fair commented upon the criticisms, voiced by 
some in 1933, concerning the architecture of 
the buildings; there were those, he said, who 
didn’t like the lines and colors, but these effects 
have been widely copied and adapted, and Mr. 
Dawes saw in it an indication that that which 
is new will live and thrive, despite criticism, 
if it has merit. Mayor Edward F. Kelly, whose 
political career has given him a wide .experi- 
ence in what can and what can not be done 
with, for and to American people, told the dele- 
gates that comparatively few people have 
even a reasonably good understanding of the 
principles of housing; before any program of 
housing can be workable on a wide scale, he 
urged them to realize, it must be made a popu- 
lar program and there must be widespread un- 
derstanding of its aims. 

With so many organizations, Government 
and private, interested in housing it often is 
confusing as to which group or which set of 
initials does what job, and it was with interest 
that the women heard Arthur C. Bohnen, di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Housing Council, 
describe the functions of the various organiza- 
tions. 

Jacob L. Crane, jr., consultant of the IIli- 
nois State Planning Board, in discussing “Chi- 
cago’s Plan for Living,” said that Chicago 
is the greatest truly American city and pre- 
dicted that it would continue to be, by reason 
of its location. He said that with the exception 
of Los Angeles it is the world’s most openly 
built metropolis, also. Rebuilding is necessary 
all the time however—the average life of a 
Chicago building is thirty years—and there will 
be rebuilding each year, and Mr. Crane said 
that this rebuilding would “tend to repeat the 
same old mistakes” unless the community as a 
whole should be aroused and insist on a more 
sensible plan of city building. The value of 
improvements which become possible with time 
is so great, he added, that the city could afford 

and would be financially ahead if it did so— 
to rebuild completely every ten years instead of 
every thirty years. 

Clarence E. Pickett, of Washington, D. C., 
assistant general manager of the Federal Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Corporation, in explaining 
why these homesteads were originated said that 
relief agencies are now feeding one-eighth of 
America’s population, (in one West Virginia 
mining county, 89 percent) and that although 
some of these would be able to go back to 
work as business picks up, by staying where 
they are, many others will never be able to 
make a living where they now are located, be- 
cause whatever source of income—such as coal 
mines or other industrial enterprises—the local- 
ity ever had is now gone and will never return 
“in a million years” and the only way to get 


these people off relief is to transplant them to 
where they can make a living. The subsist- 
ence homestead to which such people are trans- 
ferred will be a failure, and will tend to further 
drag down standards of living, unless the 
family can have, in addition to a chance to 
raise some of its food, also a cash income. Just 
being on a farm is not enough, he said—the 
highest relief rates are in farming sections— 
for there are things besides eating that a fam- 
ily must do to live, and the cash income is 
an essential. For this reason the decentraliza- 
tion of such industries as can be decentralized 
is necessary, and has proved to be thoroughly 
practicable. Of Reedsville, W. Va., the best 
known subsistence homestead project, and the 
one most attacked by opponents of the plan, 
Mr. Pickett said that it is “a going community 
of fifty families” and that there will be more 
later. These communities are few, and scat- 
tered widely to show what might be done, for 
there was appropriated only “what I have 
learned to call a small amount of money, $25,- 
000,000,” and this is practically gone, and fur- 
ther work depends on further funds being made 
available. “But this country can expect to 


determined and unscrupulous opposition of two 
selfish groups of Chicagoans—have been dis- 
posed of. He urged the importance of having 
the new buildings in good locations, not “yp 
against a railroad track or beside an industrial 
plant,” and said that the new project need not 
necessarily be located where the old buildings 
had been torn down. That might be poor and 
unwise planning, and housing efforts should be 
co-ordinated with city planning, he said. 

George W. Dulany, jr., well known Chicago 
lumberman and a member of the executive board 
of the National Association for Better Hous- 
ing, then drew attention away from this mass 
housing angle and centered it upon that impor- 
tant person, the owner or prospective owner of 
an individual home, who has been solving his 
own problems and does not need a commission 
to do it for him. Now, however, he does have 
some problems he can not solve alone—taxa- 
tion, financing, and the need for one member of 
the construction industry whom he can contact 
and of whom he can buy the completed home, 
with assurance that it will be built right. The 
Government now is making efforts to relieve 
the frozen credit channels, he continued, but 





Some of the delegates to “A Century of Progress Better Housing Forum” at the Lumber Indus- 
tries House; the women, leaders of active clubs in four States, were offered use of the house for 
the meeting by G. W. Dulany, jr. (at left) 


spend a billion dollars a year for relief,” he 
concluded, “unless we can transplant the people 
to where they can make a living of their own.” 

Joel D. Hunter, chairman of the housing 
committee of the Council of Social Agencies, 
described the need for “Better Housing for Our 
Poor,” and John R. Fugard, prominent archi- 
tect and chairman of the Metropolitan Housing 
Council, told of the need for demolition of 
blighted areas. The only way to keep people 
from living in some of the unspeakable places 
they now do live in is to demolish these old and 
unfit buildings, Mr. Fugard explained, and said 
that 260 men already are at work at this demo- 
lition in Chicago. Miss Kathleen McLaughlin, 
editor of the women’s page of the Chicago 
Tribune, suggested that what the club women 
could do about housing, to accomplish the most 
good, would be to keep themselves informed of 
what the problems are and what plans are be- 
ing proposed from time to time to cope with 
the problems. 

Coleman Woodbury, secretary of the Illinois 
Housing Commission, promised that a low-cost 
housing project will be started soon in Chicago, 
for most of the difficulties—chiefly, he said, the 


women’s clubs and other groups must co-oper- 
ate in the task of reducing taxes, and the vari- 
ous parts of the construction industry are faced 
with the responsibility of so correlating them- 
selves “that a responsible member of this group 
will function for the entire group, to the end 
that the home owner may have the benefit of 
expert experience coupled with a valid guar- 
anty of quality and workmanship, with mini- 
mum of worry, effort and risk on his part.” 
Mr. Dulany concluded with the declaration that 
“the grand total of individual home owners 
(present and prospective), the immediate activ- 
ity possible, and the comparative simplicity of 
his problems, entitle the individual home owner 
to the center of the construction stage at this 
time.” 

Russell Creviston, of Crane & Co., Chicago, 
described the provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act, and explained that in addition to its 
provisions for remodeling and new construction 
financing corporations and for insurance of 
building and loan deposits it also provides the 
necessary specific amendment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, to permit banks to make long-term 
and construction loans. 
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“Uncle Sam” About Ready to Make 


Loans for Reconditioning Homes 


(Continued from front page) 


have their mortgages taken over by the corpo- 
ration. To be eligible a home owner must be 
financially unable to make payment on his pres- 
ent mortgage, unable to obtain finances else- 
where; the property must be a dwelling for not 
more than four families, worth not more than 
$20,000 and must be the owner’s home or home- 
stead. 


3. Those who own their homes free of any 
mortgage are eligible, provided they are not 
able to get loans from any private lending 
agency. 

“Arthur Goodwillie, of Chicago, is splendidly 
equipped to supervise the regional division of 
the reconditioning division of the HOLC in the 
twelve district offices under the jurisdiction of 
the Chicago divisional headquarters. The dis- 
trict offices are, in Illinois: Harrisburg, East 
St. Louis, Springfield, Peoria, Champaign, Mo- 
line, Rockford. In Wisconsin: Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Wausau, Eau Claire, Madison. 

Detailed information may be secured from, 
and applications for loans made through, any 
of these divisional offices. 

Mr. Goodwillie, who is thoroughly conversant 
with all the facts regarding the housing situa- 
tion, says that six out of every ten homes in the 
country need some repairs or modernization, 
and he feels that Congress did a wise thing in 
providing $300,000,000 for making this work 
possible. This, he says, is the largest single 
construction job ever undertaken in the world, 
and he feels that it will have a tremendous in- 
fluence and provide inspiration for getting peo- 
ple interested in home owning and home im- 
provement. Moreover, he is certain that after 
this money gets into circulation it will stimulate 
other industries, create a better atmosphere in 
the labor market, and altogether build up a 
healthful and inspiring public spirit. 

Mr. Goodwillie was appointed to this position 
because of his thorough knowledge and wide ex- 
perience in the real estate mortgage business, 
having for a number of years had charge of 
this department in a large company that was 
thus engaged. He comes from a lumber family 
—his father and his grandfather before him, as 
well as himself, had experience in the box lum- 
ber business—and through his knowledge of 
lumber and acquaintanceship with lumbermen 
he is thoroughly familiar with all the problems 
that a lumberman would be likely to come in 
contact with. Moreover, he is a pleasant, genial 
gentleman, and always delighted to be of service 
to his friends and acquaintances. If anyone has 
questions that he would like to ask about re- 
conditioning loans in Illinois or Wisconsin, he 
will be glad to answer. His address is 215 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

He explains, in effect, that a home owner 
who has a mortgage maturing in the hands of 
an institution which is liquidating, or for some 
other reason the mortgage can not be renewed 
elsewhere, can—provided he has a_ sufficient 
monthly income—have the HOLC take over the 
mortgage, and also loan him an additional sum 
for the purpose of repairing or remodeling his 
home. Another large class of people own their 
homes clear of mortgages, but are greatly in 
need of funds for necessary repairs or modern- 
ization, and have no place to go for a loan. The 
Government will make loans to these people, if 
they can demonstrate their ability to meet the 
monthly amortization payments. 

_ Some of this modernizing and repair work, 
it is pointed out, naturally involves structural 
changes, and the HOLC—inasmuch as it is ad- 
vancing the money—may require the home 
owner to employ an architect; in which case 
the owner gets the benefit of the supervision 
and inspection of the experts employed by the 
HOLC. Some men may be qualified to do their 
own repair work. If they can demonstrate such 


ability they will be able to get loans for the 
material, but will not be paid wages for doing 
the work. The man, however, who is in dis- 
tress as to his monthly payments on his mort- 
gage can not qualify for modernization; but can 
get money for necessary repairs and mainte- 
nance if the loan was made through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Bank. 

The reconditioning department is just getting 
under way, and it is suggested that lumbermen 
canvass the situation in their own communities, 
to find out what home owners need repairs, and 
whether they are in position to take care of the 
monthly payments, and if so to suggest to such 
owners that their applications be made imme- 
diately. In some cases it is well to make these 
repairs so as to safeguard the first mortgage. 

It is estimated that about $20,000,000 of the 
funds will be allocated to Illinois. 

Distinct from but closely tying in with the 
work of the HOLC, is the Federal Housing 
Administration, created to administer the pro- 
visions of the National Housing Act passed in 
the closing hours of the last Congress. Just 
before sailing on his vacation President Roose- 
velt appointed James A. Moffett, New York, 
as Federal Housing Administrator. Until about 
a year ago Mr. Moffett was connected with the 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, as senior vice 
president. According to a statement at his initial 
press conference he is confident that money for 
reconditioning will begin to flow out, from the 
Federal Housing Administration, within the 
next thirty days. To his former business asso- 
ciates, Mr. Moffett was known as a super-sales- 
man. He now intends to launch a big campaign 
to sell to the country the idea of home repair 
and modernization. 

In direct charge of the administration’s pro- 
gram for modernization, home renovizing and 
repairs, is Deputy Administrator Arthur L. 
Deane, former president of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, and latterly connected 
with NRA as assistant in charge of the dura- 
ble goods industries. 

—— 


Clarifying Some Federal 
Housing Titles 


WasuHinoton, D. C., July 17—There appears 
to be some confusion regarding the functions 
of the Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration and the work of the newly es- 
tablished Federal Housing Administration. 

The PWA Housing Division is concerned 
solely with projects involving clearance of 
slums and the construction of low-cost, multiple, 
group dwellings. Such projects are being car- 
ried forward either by a small number of lim- 
ited-dividend corporations under the supervision 
of the Division, or by the Division itself work- 
ing in co-operation with local housing authori- 
ties Or commissions. 

This work is under the direction of Col. Hor- 
atio B. Hackett, Director of Housing. 

The Public Works Administration Housing 
Division has no connection with the Federal 
Housing Administration created under the Na- 
tional Housing Act passed by Congress June 
18, of which James A. Moffett is Administrator. 
The Federal Housing Administration is con- 
cerned with the repair of existing houses and 
construction of new homes. It is also empow- 
ered to insure mortgages on low-cost housing 
and slum clearance, but all of its activities will 
be conducted independently of the PWA Hous- 
ing Division. 





WHERE A switch or spur track enters the 
yard property, a good substantial gate should 
be provided; all crossovers should be properly 
planked or filled in with gravel level with the 
rails and any frogs or switches should be 
blocked to prevent a workman’s foot from be- 
coming wedged therein. 
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We invite your in- 
quiries and orders, 
particularly for all 
house bill items and 
special cutting. 
Careful loading and 
prompt shipment. 
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Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 
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An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
HOLLEY BLDG. _DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Lumber Company Loses Blue Eagle 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 17—NRA today 
ordered the Blue Eagle removed from the S. H. 
Pawley Lumber Co., Brazil, Ind., for violation 
of the minimum wage, maximum hours and 
minimum price provisions of both the Retail 
Lumber Code and the Builders Supply Code. 


First Penalty Imposed in Maryland 


Battimore, Mp., July 16.—The first penalty 
imposed in this State for violation of the Retail 
Lumber Code was assessed against Louis S. 
Martin, head of the Maugansville Elevator & 
Lumber Co. The fine, assessed in the United 
States district court by Judge Chesnut, amounts 
to $100. Mr. Martin had pleaded guilty to the 
first count, charging violation of the Retail 
Lumber Code. After entering his plea, Mr. 
Martin said he was a Mennonite and his church 
forbade him from entering any other organiza- 
tion, which was the reason why he had not 
signed the Code. He declared he would not 
sign, but would abide by its regulations. After 
the fine was imposed under the first count, fur- 
ther counts in the indictment were dropped. 

Attorneys for the Kauffman Lumber Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., against which a similar in- 
formation is pending, filed a demurrer contend- 
ing that the NRA is unconstitutional, and that 
it deprives a citizen of property without due 
process of law. 


Plant Closed for Indefinite Time 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., July 16.—Sumter Lind- 
sey, of Lindsey Lumber & Export Co., Mobile, 
announces that his plant at Magazine has closed 
for an indefinite time, for the reason that it can 
not operate under restrictions imposed by NRA. 
This announcement, dated July 11, follows 
closely a report by W. O. Lott, jr., NRA field 
adjuster for southeast Alabama, that the com- 
pany had violated trade practice provisions of 
the Retail Lumber Code, and an admission by 
an official of the company that the case had 
been adjusted by payment of the fine and sign- 
ing of an affidavit that Code provisions would 
be observed in future. Mr. Lott stated the case 
would be closed. This plant has employed about 
fifty men, and has been operating regularly for 
several years. 


Administration Member Woodwork 
Division 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 16.—George C-. 
Dent has been appointed administration member 
on the Woodwork Division of the Lumber Code 
Authority, without vote. Mr. Dent is a veteran 
in trade association work. In 1912 he organ- 
ized the Western Efficiency Society in Chicago, 
and served as its secretary until 1917. Since 
then he has been secretary of the Society of 


Industrial Managers. 
———= 


Must the Dealer File Price Lists? 


In the issue of July 7, reporting the approval 
of the new modal figures for the retail lumber 
and building material industry, this statement 
was made: “The Code Authority in each Divi- 
sion will furnish the dealer with a minimum 
cost list below which the dealer must not sell.” 

Letters received seem to indicate that there is 
a difference of opinion, or at least a difference 
in practice among some of the Divisions, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked whether 
or not it is true that dealers no longer are 
required to file their price lists. In this connec- 
tion the order of the administrator stipulates 
that each Divisional administrative agency shall 
compile a minimum cost list for its trade area, 
“which list shall set forth costs not more than 
the cost of material calculated in accordance 
with such approved basis, plus the applicable 





modal overhead mark-up computed in accord- 
ance with this order. Upon approval of such 
lists by the Code Authority, copies thereof shall 
be distributed, by the Divisional administrative 
agency, to each party subject to the Code and 
to this order, in the trade area or Subdivision 
for which such list has been compiled.” Thus 
it seems quite clear that the minimum figures 
at which lumber and building materials may be 
sold must be made up by the Code Authority 
and distributed by the Divisional administrative 
agency to each individual dealer, and that these 
lists are the figures below which the dealer is 
not permitted to sell. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 


The Basis for Figuring Retail Costs 


From a dealer in a small town in Michigan 
comes this complaint: 

Our records for twenty-eight years show 
that 100 percent of our requirements in mill- 
work, sash, doors, finish and roofing material 
are purchased l.c.l. from central warehouses, 
yet our modal prices are figured on a carload 
basis, which prices are available to possibly 
less than 10 percent of the yards. We may 
be wrong, but we feel that no yards can 
continue in existence under the present 
modal mark-up based on carload figures, 
when most yards buy in lLc.l. quantities. 


From a dealer in Pennsylvania comes this 
question: 

Does it seem fair to you that the Code 
Authority in each Division can furnish a 
minimum price list based on less than car- 
load costs, and compel a dealer who buys 
in carloads to maintain that price, and also 
compel a dealer to use class “A” mill prices 
for costs when he is buying cheaper lumber? 


These letters from dealers in widely separated 
sections of the country bring out a problem 
with which no doubt the Retail Code Authority 
is wrestling. On one side is a dealer complain- 
ing because prices are figured on a carload 
basis, and on the other a dealer complaining 
because modal prices are figured on a basis 
of less than carload shipments. 

The dealer in Pennsylvania complains be- 
cause he has to use “A” mill prices, whereas 
he may be buying cheaper lumber. The dealer 
in Michigan in his letter complains that costs 
based on “B” mill prices are “ruinous to yards 
trying to sell honest high-grade materials.” 

This indicates the necessity of a uniform base 
for figuring retail costs, to be worked out if 
such a thing is at all possible. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has asked the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority whether or not an effort is being 
made to establish a uniform base, or whether 
this matter of a basis for figuring costs is left 
to each retail Division. 

In any event, under the latest order from 
NRA, dealers will not be permitted to sell at 
prices less than those established by the Code 
Authority, but may charge as much above that 
price as they deem expedient. 


The question as to whether these price lists . 


are based on less than carload or carload ship- 
ments, and whether on class “A” mill prices or 
other prices, seems to be within the jurisdiction 
of the Divisional agencies. If the carload basis 
and the class “A” basis are used, then it would 
seem that those dealers who secure more favor- 
able prices by buying in carload lots, or who 
are able to satisfy their trade with lumber 
cheaper than the product of class “A” mills, 
can sell at the minimum list price, and make 
a larger profit than the dealers who are less 
favorably situated. While this apparently puts 
all dealers in any given area in the same class 
so far as prices are concerned, it creates both 
an opportunity and a need for better merchan- 
dising and for laying stress on quality products. 
That and the greater margin of profit permitted 
would appear to be advantages that the larger 
and hetter financed dealers have over the 
smaller ones. 


Vote to Retain State Code 


Satt Lake City, Urau, July 16.—The lum- 
bermen of Utah have voted at the rate of 25 
to 1 in favor of retaining the Utah State code 
of fair competition for their industry. Their 
views on the matter were made known when 
the State Recovery Administration issued a 
statement giving the results of thousands of 
questionnaires sent out a few weeks ago to 
ascertain the wishes of industry and of con- 
sumers concerning the retention of the State 
Codes, as distinguished from the NRA, Utah 
having a State Recovery Act. 

The State Code gives Code Authorities the 
power to regulate intrastate commerce, and thus 
ties in nicely with the NRA. Utah industry, as 
a whole, voted 10 to 1 in favor of retaining the 
Utah Code set-up. Every industry was in favor 
of the Code. The response of consumers was 
64 percent in favor of the Codes. 





Never Had, Never Wanted Eagle 


Satispury, Mp., July 16.—Ordered to sur- 
render the Blue Eagle for alleged violations of 
the Lumber Code, Manlius K. Morris, manu- 
facturer of farm produce packages, has closed 
his plant and declared that he would never open 
it under NRA. He said: “I have never had 
the Blue Eagle, and never wanted it,” and 
added: “How can anyone give up sométhing he 
has never had? My plant will remain closed 
if it has to have the Blue Eagle.” Mr. Morris 
said that his plant at Powellville has provided 
employment for forty people, to whom he has 
paid 20 cents an hour and furnished free house 
rent and free fuel. 





Revised Rules for Marking and 
Branding Submitted 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 16—The Lumber 
Code Authority has submitted to the NRA re- 
vised rules and regulations for the marking of 
lumber and timber products. The new rules, 
replacing those submitted May 21, were ap- 
proved by the national control committee dur- 
ing its recent sessions, and contain several 
changes made in an effort to meet the views 
of the National Recovery Administration. 

The revised regulations are more specific as 
to exact items of softwood lumber and hard- 
woods for construction work, including hard- 
wood flooring, coming under the provisions for 
marking and branding. They also deal specific- 
ally with the problem of marking green lumber. 

The National Recovery administrator will 
call a conference, after which a hearing will be 
held. 


Lawn Beautification Book in New 
Edition 


New Orteans, La., July 16.—The eighth edi- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association’s lawn 
booklet, “Beautifying the Home Grounds,” 
which has just come from the press contains 
several hundred different designs, with detailed 
working drawings and photographs, of pergolas, 
trellises, plain and ornamental lattice panels and 
fences, garden gates, entrance arches, summer 
houses and various types of garden and lawn 
furniture and equipment. 

The booklet also gives information regard- 
ing the laying out and arrangement of the home 
grounds for their proper utilization with re- 
spect to service and attractiveness. ‘“Beauti- 
fying the Home Grounds” has been in great 
demand from home owners and builders both in 
this country and abroad, approximately 100,000 
copies having been distributed during the last 
few years. 
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Rotary-Cut Protests Release of 
Some Operators 


New Orveans, LaA., July 16.—Vigorous pro- 
test to the Lumber Code Authority, against re- 
lease of certain operators from its jurisdiction, 
was expressed in a telegram drafted in the 
monthly meeting here of the Southern Rotary 
Subdivision. The action was 
taken in accordance with a_resolution against 
the proposed amendment to Schedule A, Section 
15, of the Lumber Code adopted by the Lumber 
Code Authority on June 27. The telegram 
said in part: 

The regular monthly meeting of the South- 
ern Rotary Cut Lumber Association, in ses- 
sion today, unanimously adopted a resolution 
protesting said amendment, on grounds that 
unfairness is at once created against those 
manufacturers who are not engaged in mak- 
ing of packages or boxes of any kind, and 
jurisdiction will be so lessened that compli- 
eations of every kind will develop. 

Box and package associations are claiming 
jurisdiction over veneer manufacturers who 
make no boxes, on the ground that pieces 
of sized veneer are at once under their juris- 
diction. 

This is only one of many kinds of complica- 
tions which certainly must occur if this pro- 
posed amendment is approved. Monopoly will 
develop immediately, as already indicated by 
activities of package manufacturers to install 
their own veneer equipment, in order to evade 
jurisdiction of Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Subdivision, and thus close down independent 
mills. tegard this matter of tremendous im- 
portance to all Divisions and Subdivisions of 
Lumber Code, as jurisdiction over products of 
all sawed-lumber Divisions is involved. 

Under Code, Southern Pine and Hardwood Di- 
visions retain jurisdiction over all sawed pro- 
duction, whereas proposed amendment takes 
from Southern Rotary Cut Lumber Subdivision 
the control of a large part of lumber made on 
lathes, and places same under control of con- 
suming or fabricating Divisions, thereby creat- 
ing unfair competitive conditions applicable to 
both rotary-cut lumber manufacturers and to 
box manufacturers using rotary-cut lumber in 
their product. 

Please wire immediately when public hearings 
are to be held. 

As a result of the approval by the Lumber 
Code Authority of the amendment, the Sub- 
division chairman was instructed to make cer- 
tain that the association be represented at every 
meeting of Lumber Code Authority in the 
future. 

The meeting discussed the schedule of cost- 

protection prices, the zoning system, and extra 
charges, which have received the approval of 
the Lumber Code Authority and await Admin- 
istration signature. Points emphasized are: 
(1) that the fixed delivery rate set by the 
zoning system is to be added to the f.o.b. mill 
cost-protection price for each thickness of 
veneer, to arrive at the delivered price for that 
thickness of veneer; (2) that the wholesalers’ 
discount shall be figured on the f.o.b. mill 
prices; (3) that the present 10 cent freight 
equalization is abolished when the new system 
goes into effect. 
_ A description of the proposed zoning system, 
indicating geographical zones and stating the 
amount of freight to be added to the f.o.b. mill 
Prices on veneer to make delivered prices for 
each zone from mills located only in the jur- 
isdiction of the Southern Rotary Cut Lumber 
Association, follows: 

ZONE 1—Add $3 to f.0.b. mill price. Composed 
of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, the Carolinas. 

ZONE 2—Add $8 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of Oklahoma, Tennessee and that part of 
Kentucky west of Tennessee River. 

Zone 3—Add $10 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of east quarter of Missouri, being east of 
a north and south line drawn through Mexico, 
Mo. south quarter of Illinois, being south of an 
east and west line drawn through Effingham, 
Ill.; southern part of Indiana, being south of 


an east and west line drawn through Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; southwest part of Ohio, being south 
of an east and west line drawn through Ham- 
ilton, and west of Waverly; and that part of 
Kentucky east of Tennessee River. 


‘ZONE 4—Add $11 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of that part of Missouri not included in 
Zone 3, but also including Kansas City, Kan. 


ZONE 5—Add $14 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of Kansas, excepting Kansas City, Kan.; 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

ZONE 6—Add $14 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware and all States east and 
north of these. 

ZonE 7—Add $13 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of that portion of Illinois, that part of 
Indiana, and the portion of Ohio not included 
in Zone 3. 


ZONE 8—Add $12 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 
posed of Virginia and Maryland. 
ZONE 9—Add $13 to f.o.b. mill price. Com- 


posed of West Virginia. 





Committee Announces Decisions 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Door Manufacturers’ Association presented the 
following question to the committee: “Can our 
rules requiring qualifying and listing as a job- 
ber be enforced, and manufacturers allowing 
discounts contrary to these rules be cited for 
violation? If the answer is that they can not 
be so cited, then the question is, What is neces- 
sary in the way of rules to determine who is 
entitled to discounts allowed jobbers?” The 
committee gave as its opinion that violation of 
the Code is a question of fact in each individual 
case, and that whether or not the individual’s 
name appears on the list has nothing to do 
with the facts. The question of prosecution 
appears only after the facts have been deter- 
mined, and all possible efforts at securing vol- 
untary compliance exhausted. 


Switch, Mine or Bridge Ties Are Not 
Cross Ties—Passing on the question as to 
whether the new cross tie amendment covers 
switch ties, mine ties and bridge ties, the com- 
mittee stated that these items are not considered 
in railroad circles as cross ties, and that hence 
the amendment does not apply to them and that, 
as in the past, they will be treated as subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Lumber Divisions. 
The committee also disapproved a ruling of the 
railway tie co-ordinating committee defining a 
tie mill as one whose cut is 50 percent or more 
railroad cross ties, and a lumber mill as one 
whose cut is less than 49 percent railroad cross 
ties. The railroad cross tie co-ordinating com- 
mittee was directed to pay to the Lumber Code 
Authority a fee of .0008c per tie, and author- 
ized a Code fee of 15 cents per thousand feet 
B.M. for District No. 7, and % cent per tie 
for District No. 6, of the Railroad Cross Tie 
Division. 





Minimum Trucking Rates Set by 
State 


OtympiA, WASH., July 14—An order es- 
tablishing temporary minimum rates for the 
hauling by motor truck of pulpwood, fuel wood 
and lumber will be issued late this month by 
the State department of public works. The 
proposed rate schedule, which will be effective 
throughout the State, was discussed at a meet- 
ing held here July 9, attended by motor truck 
operators and by W. D. Lane, supervisor of 
transportation in the State department of pub- 
lic works. In acting to set minimum trucking 
rates, the department is proceeding under au- 
thorization of a law passed by the 1933 special 
session of the State legislature. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., July 16.—For various reasons, 
sales of lumber are at a virtual standstill. Con- 
sumers are not inclined to rush into the market 
with house building schedules until plans for 
lumber price revision take shape. There will 
be encouragement for new construction when 
the retail yards are able to announce their new 
price list. A reduction ranging from 5 to 10 
percent on all items was ordered by President 
Baldwin, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association nearly three weeks ago. But the 
district administrative officials here have been 
unable to make a move toward setting up the 
new “Modal” list, because the Lumber Code 
Authority has announced the preparation of a 
new and sharply lower list to govern prices in 
all manufacturers’ Divisions, and this will fur- 
nish a cost basis from which to develop new re- 
tail lists. There has so far been little enthusi- 
asm for home building. But the National 
Emergency Council of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is swinging into action. Its head- 
quarters will be established at once in the new 
26-story Federal Building, and there will be 
millions available both for new construction and 
remodelling, the limit for the latter type of work 
being set at $2,000. 

In association circles, interest has centered 
upon the NRA hearing at Washington, set for 
next Wednesday, upon proposed amendments to 
the Lumber Code, which amendments include 
the one which calls for the formation of a 
Wholesale Division, with the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association to be desig- 
nated as administrative agency. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There have 
actually been bookings of mill orders, sub- 
ject of course to delay in delivery until ship- 
ping begins to move again from the West 
Coast mills, and one intercoastal office has 
enough of this type of order in hand to com- 
plete a cargo. There have been no full 
cargo arrivals at the Boston’ terminals 
throughout June and thus far in July, and 
the few parcels brought in since June 1 by 
the regular liners reach a total of 1,909,058 
feet, against an average in June of the past 
five years of 10,398,625 feet, and there will no 
no further receipts duding the next six to 
eight weeks at least, as the regular boats re- 
tuse to receive offerings of lumber until the 
strike on the West Coast is settled. The 
“Wilhelo,” of American-Hawaiian line, dis- 
charged 539,000 feet at Providence late in 
June. At the Boston terminals and storage 
yards, the call has been largely for fill-in 
parcels for necessary replacements, or to 
fill current orders at the yards. Holdings 
at Atlantic terminals have melted rapidly, 
one distributor advising that its inventory at 
all Atlantic ports has been reduced by more 
than twenty million feet since cargo arrivals 
stopped in late May. Opinion is that all 
stored stock will be moved before fresh 
cargoes can arrive in September at the 
earliest. There are reports of price cutting 
below the Code list, and wholesale and retail 
distributors are co-operating to bring these 
offenses to the attention of the administra- 
tive agency in New York for prompt action. 
The market is greatly upset by persistent 
reports from Washington pending price re- 
visions downward, with no official date for 
making new prices effective. 


Eastern Spruce.—The larger mills are still 
well supplied with orders and, as the operat- 
ing quota remains at forty hours a week, the 
output of the next four to six weeks is al- 
ready covered by new business, though at 
the moment buyers are not very active in 
the market, due to the prospective downward 
trend of mill prices for competitive woods. 
Spruce prices, for the larger sizes and for all 
dry scantling and boards, are from $1 to $4 
above the Code level. The base price for 
both dimension and random, under 8 inches 
and shorter than 16 feet, is $33, which is $1 
over code, while the 10- and 12-inch in plank 
or timbers sells at $37@39. All widths of 
inch boards are strong and active, with the 
6 inch, scant thickness, at $32, and the plump 


inch in the 16 foot lengths firm at $36. Cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up, are firm at 
$29@30. 

Lath and Shingles.—For spruce, standard 
slab lath, the uniform price delivered at Bos- 
ton rate points, for either the 1%-inch or the 
wider sizes, is $5.10. Top grades of eastern 
white cedar shingles are fairly active and 
firm at: Extras, $4.75, clears $4, but there 
are few sales of 2nd clears and clear white 
at $3, or for the extra firms at $2.50. Offices 
report little business in West Coast red 
cedars by rail at $4.16 for the 16 inch XXXXxX, 
and $4.64 for the 18-inch Perfections. This 
situation is expected to change when the re- 
serve stock of stored lots received by water 
has been absorbed. Present prices from stor- 
age range from $3.97 for the 16-inch No. 1 
to $3.09 for the No. 3, while the Perfections 
are held at $4.31 per square, with the avail- 
able supply rapidly melting. 

Maple Heel Stock.—The heel shops are in 
no mood to place orders for maple until the 
market for the new fall season takes definite 
shape. The larger and better financed shops 
have a fair supply of heel stock carried over 
from last season, while the smaller shops are 
holding away from the market in the hope 
that promised revised prices under the Code 
will strike a lower level. There have been 
few transactions, but leading shippers are 
holding to the price range reported here in 
recent issues. These same mills are booking 
a fair volume of industrial business in long 
maple and birch lumber, with inch FAS sell- 
ing well above the Code level at $70, and 
maple at $75. Two-inch maple is firm at $80. 

Pine Boxboards.— Mill stocks are not 
above normal for this season, and no sales of 
inch round edge are reported below the fixed 
Code price of $17, or of inch square edge at 
under $27. A special meeting of the asso- 
ciation has been called for July 19, at Man- 
chester, N. H., when Executive Secretary E. 
W. Treen, of the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will be on hand to 
discuss Code prices, grades etc. with the 
manufacturers. 


New Lessees Take Over Army Base 


The bid of Piers Operating Co.—of which 
H. H. Wiggin of the Wiggin Lumber Termi- 
nal, of Charlestown, is the president—to take 
over Army Base under a five-year lease, at 
an annual rental of $65,711, was accepted on 
Friday July 13 by the Shipping Board at 
Washington, and the property will be turned 
over to the new lessees on Thursday, Aug. 2, 
on which date the present lessees, Boston 
Tidewater Terminal (Inc.), will withdraw. 
Assurance is given by the Piers Operating Co. 
that the Army Base will be available to all 
who want to use its facilities, and that 
there will be no diversion of ship traffic to 
the big lumber terminal in Charlestown. 


Sliver Club Announces Tournament 


The July tournament of the Sliver Club 
was held on Thursday, July 12, at the pre- 
serves of the South Shore Country Club, in 
Hingham, Mass., with James H. (Jim) Kim- 
ball, of Gorge E. Kimball & Son, local re- 
tail dealers, as host. Mr. Kimball has the 
distinction of being president of the Coun- 
try Club, as well as a humorist and after- 
dinner speaker of national fame in lumber 
circles. The August tournament of the Sliver 
Club will be held at the Charles River Coun- 
try Club in Needham, on Tuesday, the 7th. 

At a meeting of the New England Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston, on Thursday, 
July 5, the J. F. Heckman Co., Providence, 
R. IL, and the Lumber Specialty & Warehouse 
Co., of South Walpole, Mass., were elected 
to membership. 


Bostonians Enjoying the Seashore 


Lumbermen of greater Boston who are en- 
joying a season at the seashore resorts in- 
clude H. W. Shepard, of Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., who is at his cottage in Megan- 
sett, on Buzzards Bay, until Aug. 1. Frank 
Curtis, of William Curtis’ Sons Co., is in his 
fine shore home in the adjoining town of 
Cataumet. T. H. Shepard, president of 
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Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., has opened hj, 
home in Marblehead for the season, but hag 
devoted the first half of July to cruising in 
his 45-foot Q boat ‘“Dorello.” Also at 
Marblehead is William Bacon, long identifieg 
with the wholesale house of Davenport-Peter, 
Co., of State Street, Boston. Will Fulle 
head of G. Fuller & Son Lumber Co., of th, 
Brighton district, will return Aug. 1 from a 
month spent at Cape Porpoise, Me. 


Candidates for Political Honors 


Complete returns from the recent primary 
election for governor in Maine gave Alfreg 
K. Ames a total of 47,620 votes, which was 
30,000 votes higher than his nearest competi. 
tor, and gives him the republican nominatioy 
by a wide margin. As president of the 
Machias Lumber Co., Mr. Ames is one of the 
best known lumber operators in the Ping 
Tree State. 


Joseph G. Grossman, treasurer of L. Grogs. 
man Sons (Inc.), retail dealers at Quincy, 
Mass., has announced his candidacy for re. 
election as a member of the governor's execy. 
tive council. Prior to his election to the 
governor’s council, he served four terms jy 
the legislature. 

Clifton F. Leatherbee Jr. son of GC. PF 
Leatherbee of Leatherbee-McDonough (po 
Boston wholesalers was a member of the 
1934 graduating class at Harvard and wil] 
enter the School of Business Administration 
in the Fall. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A survey of retail lumber yards in the 
Philadelphia territory reveals a slight pick-up 
in business the past two weeks, with pros- 
pects for a vast improvement in the early 
fall, as a result of Federal home financing 
This is the opinion of an official of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, who stated 
that, with the new pricing mode in effect 
July 16, much uncertainty had been dis- 
solved. The reduction in retail sale prices 
in this district has been set at 8 percent. 
With prices lower, the hesitancy of the pur- 
chaser has been changed into action. The 
impetus to retail sales will be felt in whole- 
sale offices as soon as present retail yard 
stocks are depleted. Just now, however 
many Philadelphia wholesalers find business 
very quiet. Lumber dealers are 
their attention toward 
some towns they are finding it in supplying 
lumber for PWA projects and expect calls 
very shortly from home owners now making 
application for loans under the new Housing 
Act. There is several hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of remodeling, to say nothing of 
the new construction, needed in Philadelphia 
and adjacent communities. 


New York, N. Y. 


Wholesale offices are compelled to mark 
time while awaiting price and strike devel- 
opments, and for the same reasons the yards 
are in no mood to place orders except to 
cover pressing current needs, and there has 
been no difficulty thus far—as regards fir and 
hemlock—in picking up needed lots from 
storage at the local terminals at a premium 
of 50 cents to $1 over the Code list for stored 
lumber. The volume in storage has been 
sharply reduced, for there have been no full 
eargo arrivals, and parcel arrivals by the 
Luckenbach and American Hawaiian boats 
have fallen off sharply, and from now on will 
be negligible, as those companies have ceased 
to accept lumber for intercoastal movement, 
pending settlement of the dock workers 
strike on the West Coast, now in its tenth 
week. The $12 vessel rate is still in force, 
but is regarded by the trade as purely nomi- 
nal, as there are no charters. There have 
been bookings of orders for mill shipment 
but all such business is taken subject t0 
delays incident to the tie-up of vessels and 
the shutdown of mills on the West Coast. 

The temporary effect of this drop in West 
Coast offerings is a freer buying of southern 
pine dressed stock, for finish, and of east- 
ern spruce for the coarse construction jobs. 
In the wholesale offices the woods from these 
two sections—if standard and dry—sell at 
figures $1 to $4 above the Code minimum list. 

“Our chief difficulty,” declared a prom 
nent intercoastal lumber distributor, “lies 
the fact that the price level of our lumber 
items has not been stabilized. The consum 
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ers know that prices at the retail yards have 
peen too high to encourage building, and 
that new lists ranging from 6 to 10 percent 
pelow prevailing prices are in the making. 
Today we have word from our western ship- 
pers that the minimum cost-protection prices 
on Ponderosa and Idaho pines are shortly 
to be revised downward. The D Select and 
Better grade will drop $3, Nos. 2 and 3 Com- 
mon, $2, and the No. 4 common, $1. The 5/4 
shop will drop $4, and the 6/ and 8/4, $3. 
The molding list will drop two points. We 
have no information as to the effective date 
of these price changes, and we can’t hope 
to book any business until this point is 
settled. Naturally the dealers are not plac- 
ing orders at current prices, and, aS we can 
make no water shipments of fir and hemlock, 
our business is at a standstill.” 

30th wholesale and retail dealers are de- 
yoting less time to current sales than to the 
working out of Code problems, the former 
concentrating intensively upon the details of 
forming a Wholesale Division at Washington, 
and the latter upon the revision downward of 
the modal price lists at the yards. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade during the past week or 
two has been almost at a standstill. Sales 
are difficult to make, not only because of the 


seasonal lull, but because of uncertainty as 
to future prices. Retailers have been un- 
willing to buy without some knowledge of 


what revised Code quotations are to be, and 
wholesalers have been marking time for the 
most part, though they are in receipt of some 
fair inquiries for stock. Little new construc- 
tion is being started in this city, the building 
permit figures for June being considerably 
less than those of a year ago. 

Hardwood trade is much below normal for 
this time of year, and not much improvement 
is looked for soon, owing tothe arrival of the 
vacation Uncertainty over the out- 
look for prices is having a detrimental effect 
upon trade. Quiet prevails in the building 
industry. Manufacturing consumers feel that 
prices may soon revised downward. 


season. 


be 
Western Pines.—Buying has been ham- 
pered by the announcement that lumber prices 


would be reduced. Many retailers will hold 
off purchases for a while, being loth to add 
to their present stocks until more building 
work is in sight. Industrial buying has also 
been very small of late. 

Northern Pine.—The market is extremely 


quiet, owing largely to uncertainty about 
prices. Wholesalers report that they have 
been unable to do anywhere near normal 
business this month. While some inquiries 
are received, they are mostly for small lots. 
. 
Baltimore, Md. 

North Carolina Pine.—Seasonal quiet has 
been rather accentuated by rumors about 
price reductions, and there has been a de- 
crease in the requirements of consumers. 
Stocks are held down to moderate propor- 
tions 


Georgia Pine.—Orders have been held back 


in large part because of the uncertainty as 
to what prices may be. Stocks in the yards 
are allowed to remain very low, and dis- 


tributors are feeling their way cautiously. 
Douglas Fir.—The San Francisco strike acts 
a8 a paralyzing influence upon business in 
this wood. Talk of a change in water rates 
is adding to the hesitancy to place orders. 
Hardwoods.—Ai least somé of the hard- 
wood distributors report that they are still 
enjoying a fair measure of business, not- 
Withstanding the quiet in the furniture 
trade and in some other lines. The stocks 
in the yards here are not large. Exports are 
of small volume. 


An Attractive Trade Booster 


One of the most attractive and informative 
house organs that comes to the AMERICAN 
LUMKERMAN is “Burdette Brevities,” published 
quarterly by the Burdette Lumber Co., of 
Meridian, Miss. It is replete with wit, humor, 
Philosophy, business information, sales helps 
and informative data with reference to the prod- 
ucts of the company’s mills at Edwards and 
Canton, Miss. A feature is the presentation of 
bictures of the official personnel. For example, 
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the January, 1934, issue contained a picture of 
A. D. (Red) Burdette, manager of the sales 
department, while the June issue contained a 
picture of Paul O’Leary, of the sales depart- 
ment, who just recently has returned to the 
company after two years with mills in Louisi- 
ana. Dealers and industrial buyers find this 
little publication both helpful and amusing, and 
those who have not seen it will do well to ask 
for a copy. 





Thinks Fabricators, Processers 


Will Locate Near Timber 


MONTESANO, WaASH., July 14.—Prediction 
that American lumber wholesaling methods 
will have to undergo a complete revision when 
business revives and becomes stabilized, was 
voiced by Maj. R. H. Fleet, president of the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, of Buffalo, 
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N. Y., in a talk before the Montesano Chamber 


of Commerce here this week. Maj. Fleet, a 
former Montesano business man, is on Grays 
Harbor visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. 


W. Fleet, pioneer Grays Harbor residents. 
Said Maj. Fleet: 
This community is by no means through. 


It is true that the wholesaling of lumber as 
we have known it in the past is about done, 
but that does not mean that this community 
is doomed. When business does revive and 
become stabilized to the point where it feels 
safe in making new investments, many man- 
ufacturers are bound to come here. Among 
these will be pulp, with its correlative lines 
of rayon and cellophane. There will also be 
various types of wood manufacture. By cut- 
ting up our timber more and putting it to 
use here, much more labor will be employed 
than was needed under the wholesaling sys- 
tem. The rapid growth of hemlock here 
gives assurance of a great industry for the 
future. 





Here’s what you need in Circular Saws—ready to prove their 
value to you. Here’s the saws that make every working minute 


productive. 


Try ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS in your mill and con- 
vince yourself that only ATKINS have what it takes to meet 


every cutting problem successfully and economically. 


Then 


concentrate your saw purchases on ATKINS SILVER STEEL 
Mill Saws, Crosscuts, Grinding Wheels, Swages, Shapers and 


Files. 


Known wherever saws and tools are used as 


“The Finest on Earth”’ 


E. C. ATKINS 4x0 COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Not for years have 
local and national conditions been so much 
against good business for lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. Because of the extended 
longshoremen’s strike, mill yards and docks 
are cluttered with lumber. Water shipping 
is still paralyzed, though some slight head- 
way appears to being made in efforts to ship, 
in spite of the longshoremen’s strike. A 
very limited demand has declined to almost 
nothing, due to imminent price changes and 
possible freight reductions. The port of 
Seattle, however, is in better shape than 
other ports affected by the strike. Piers 40 
and 41, said to be the two longest piers in 


the world, have switching service in and 
out, and are capable of handling all the 
average needs of the port if necessary. The 


“Edward lLuckenbach,” with a non-union 
crew, is loading lumber and plywood. City 
authorities are doing all they can to main- 
tain order. Undoubtedly some lumber is now 
moving out of Seattle. On the average, one 
ship a day is being handled at the two piers. 
Several shippers interviewed admitted ship- 
ping some lumber and one is reported to 
have shipped twenty-two carloads. 


Rail.—While some firms have done a con- 
siderable amount of rail business originally 
scheduled for water shipment, the rail ship- 
ment totals reveal no increased activity as 
a result of the longshoremen’s strike. One 
informant declared that July figures were 
the lowest for rail he could remember. 

Shingles.—There is a dearth of new busi- 
ness, because buyers await announcement of 
new prices. Stocks are high, and efforts are 
being centered on keeping them from getting 
any larger. 

Intercoastal.— Information received here 
indicates that storage stocks on the Atlantic 
Coast are not being used up very fast. Since 
the middle of June, this market has been 
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Market News from Anteri 


very inactive. One shipper averred that the 
voluntary curtailment caused by the strike 
is a godsend, as otherwise the mills could 
not have been held back from producing 
more lumber than the small demand could 
take up. 


Export.—The offshore 
most completely stopped. It is understood 
that rates to Japan have strengthened to 
$6@8. British Columbia is reported to have 
shipped a total of 68,714,062 feet of export 
lumber during June. Some export lumber 
is, however, being loaded both at Seattle and 
Bellingham. 


movement has al- 


Logs.—Following the example of the mill- 
men, the logging operators have agreed 
upon a drastic curtailment of input for the 
third quarter. There is a large surplus of 
logs of all kinds in the water. Cedar stocks 
are said to total 80,000,000 feet. Hemlock 
is in best demand; the pulp mills, of which 
there are twenty-two in the State, keeping 
prices firm at $8.50@10.00. Log prices on 
the whole are holding well. Best grade fir 
brings $11, $18 and $20. Peelers sell at $25. 
Cedar is weaker, at $10 and $16. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With docks and stor- 
age sheds filled virtually to capacity, produc- 
tion was halted at all Tacoma lumber mills 
Saturday for the “duration of the longshore- 
men’s strike.” The last two plants to sus- 
pend, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and 
the Wheeler-Osgood Co. had been operating 





Tall Wood Radio 


Power 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 14.—Down on the Ore- 
gon side of the Columbia River three excep- 
tionally tall and erect firs were selected some 
weeks ago to serve a new purpose in the science 
of radio broadcasting. They will be ready to 
broadcast programs in another three weeks or so. 

Radio engineers discovered after long ex- 
periments the absorption of power by the cus- 
tomary two steel towers supporting the an- 
tennae would be reduced if wood were used. 
Also they learned that 
a wooden pole would 
make it possible to se- 
cure good results with 
but one antenna. 

Having come to these 
conclusions, the engi- 
neers for Station KGW- 
KEX, this city placed 
an order with the Port- 
land Spar Co.—George 
Murphy, manager—for 
a pole 300 feet tall, of © 
30-inch diameter at the 
heel and 12 inches at 
the top. Three trees 
were selected, each to 
furnish a one-hundred- 
foot length, and these 
sections were turned to 
the specified measure- 
ments. The_ sections 
were placed on three 
flat cars and hauled to 
the site selected, on low 
damp ground near the 
confluence of the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette 
rivers. From the flat 
cars they were pulled by 
a donkey engine to the spot where the pole is 
to be erected. The three sections are now 
being joined by heavy steel bands. 


towers. 


Spar May Reduce 


Losses 


Larry Allen, assistant manager of Station 
KGW-KEX, explains that the pole, joined by 
the steel bands, will be 312 feet high, and that 
it is hoped, on the basis of what appear to be 
absolutely convincing experiments, it will solve 
two radio engineering problems—reduction of 
power absorption associated with towers, and 
reduction of number of antennae to one. 

The photograph shows the 300-foot pole 
carrying 150 boy scouts, from Radio Troop, 





This wooden spar, 300 feet long, 30 inches in diameter at the heel, and 
12 inches in diameter at the top, will be used to send radio messages and 
programs from station KGW-KEX, Portland, Ore., replacing two steel 


The single wooden pole is said to reduce power absorption, and 
to permit the use of the single antennae. 
a hundred feet each, was furnished by the Portland Spar Co. The trees 
were selected in the timber on the Oregon side of the lower Columbia River 


The spar, in three sections of 


No. 99, Portland, lined up at attention. 
The two stations are owned by The Oregon- 
ian, of Portland. 


spasmodically as rail orders warranted. Four. 
teen Tacoma lumber mills and woodworking 
plants are now inactive. The only water 
movement of lumber that has occurred her 
in two months and a half took place this 
week with the shipment of small rush orders 
of special dimension stuff, doors and windows 


to Alaska under the special agreement be. | 


tween the striking longshoremen and the 
shippers, that has resulted in designation 9 
Tacoma as the only Pacific Coast port from 
which emergency cargo for relief of Alaskans 
can be shipped. The first order of this char. 
acter was shipped by the St. Paul & Tacoma 


Lumber Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


Western Sitka Spruce.—Manufacturers here 


would be shipping good quantities of spruce 
lumber but for the tie-up of shipping by the 
longshoremen and seamen’s strike, according 
to William L. Fries, secretary of the Multnomah 
Lumber & Box Sales Co. “We have a lot of 
orders ready on the docks for shipment,” said 
Mr. Fries today, ‘and orders are 
right along in spite of the tie-up, which, to 
say the least, is having a very bad effect 
But for the inability to ship, business would 
be all right, both foreign and domestic.” 
reported price reductions on certain fir items 
are understood not to be reflected in any way 
in the spruce market, and quotations continue 
as established under the Code. 


Spokane, Wash. 


~_ 
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coming § 


The | 


With no further information received here | 


from Washington as to new wholesale and 
retail prices, the mills report that they are 
groping in the dark, and marking time until 
the revised price schedule is. available. 
Freight rate reductions, sought by the lum- 
ber companies on rail shipments between the 
Inland Empire and Great Lakes ports, also 
are being held up, it is said, because the rail- 
roads expect Government action forcing them 
to cut rates. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


ee 


Code Prices.—Lumbermen here are confused | 


concerning proposed price reductions. While | 
no revisions of manufacturers’ prices have 


been made, it is known that a study of these 
is being conducted by Code authorities, and 
that announcements may be_ forthcoming 
soon. [New prices have been approved by 
the National Recovery Administrator, effec- 
tive July 20.—Ebprror.] Retailers have gone 
ahead with modal reductions in mark-up of 
about 10 percent, which brought about a re- 
duction of about 5 percent in retail prices. 
Instead of marking up their lumber 43 per- 
cent above invoice cost, as required under 
the Code, retailers will mark it up only 35 
percent above wholesale. In addition, there 
will be a further reduction of 6 percent in 





the mark-up schedules for customers who 
want to carry their own lumber. Reduction 
to the cash-and-carry trade thus would 


amount to nearly 10 percent of the previous 
prices. 

Sales Volume.—Orders received last week 
generally were for small amounts, to meet 
emergency needs. A few straight cars were 
sold to Government contractors engaged in 
river revetment work. Announcement last 
week of approximately $16,000,000 in PWA 
allotments, for diking and revetments on the 
upper and lower divisions of the Missouri 
River, gave promise of active business for 
wholesalers during the next few weeks. In- 
dustrial business was fair, although strikes 
and labor difficulties threatened momentarily 
to cause a reduction in volume. 


Southern Pine business showed a 
improvement last week, although no large 
orders. were received. Industrial business 
was fair, but confined mostly to box and 
crating grades. 

Western Pines.— Demand was generally 
slow, and held little promise of early im- 
provement. Yard stocks are low, but re 
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tailers report small call for supplies. Dearth 
of sash and door business is keenly felt. 

Douglas Fir was in small demand from any 
source, except railroads. 

Hardwoods were in light demand. Floor- 
ing plants operated fairly well, and pur- 
chased small amounts. Motor car body 
manufacturers and furniture manufacturers 
pought sparingly. 

Shingles and Lath.—Shingles held to recent 
price levels, but buyers were few. Lath were 
weak, with no buyers. 

Building.—General building permits in Kan- 
sas City for the first six months of 1934 were 
slightly more than 50 percent greater than 
for the corresponding period last year. Bet- 
ter conditions generally for home owners 
were forecast in figures supplied by W. C. 
Crawford, manager of the Kansas City 
agency of the HOLC. In Kansas City the 
HOLC has lent a total of $4,950,329 on 1,852 
homes since the agency started functioning 
last October. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Business has been 
very slow. Everyone apparently awaits re- 
duction in Code prices. While the new prices 
will not be effective until July 20, the trade 
is now in position to quote on the new basis. 
The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Memphis, expects to have bulletins in the 
mails today clearly outlining the new regu- 
lations. Reports generally show volume as 
low, and July new business has been around 
50 percent under that of April, May and June, 
while shipments, including old business, have 
been off about 40 percent. Planing mills are 
taking some material, but there has been 
virtually no demand for flooring oak, and not 
much export demand for anything. Automo- 
tive business has been quiet. The radio trade 
outlook is considered somewhat brighter, while 
furniture demand is expected to improve at 
once, on the strength of sales at summer 
shows. The building trades are a trifle more 
active, and are expected to be considerably 
more so, as various Government financing 
programs result in more active remodeling 
and construction. Inch FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon sap gum; mixed cars of cypress, all 
grades, inch to 2-inch; inch FAS and No. 1 
common willow; inch red oak; low grades of 
poplar, chiefly in inch—have been the more 
active items, and there is a scattered demand 
for ash, beech, sycamore, magnolia, walnut, 
mahogany ete. Veneer demand also has in- 
creased just a little. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Demand in general is poor. 
Stocks in yards of retailers are low. The 
mills, however, have the largest stocks since 
1925, and these have been steadily increasing 
over this territory. They are carrying the 
largest amount of rough car decking in the 
past ten years; small mills as well as con- 
centration yards are loaded up with green 
and dry 9- and 10-foot items. Yards have 
larger business in prospect than in several 
years, but the buyers are waiting for the 
NRA and LCA to reduce cost-protection 
prices. Yards in Alabama are offering to 
buy for immediate shipment provided they 
are given the benefit of any price reduction 
made in the next sixty days. Few care to 
sell on that basis, as the Southern Pine As- 
SOciation sent out a notice that doing so 
would be a violation of the Code. If reports 
are correct, however, some mills are selling 
oh agreement to adjust prices later if any 
downward revision occurs. Retailers here 
will now allow 10 percent off base on pur- 
chases of $25 or more of lumber for one 
delivery, but this reduction has proved far 
from satisfactory to buyers, for builders’ 
Supplies are not discounted, and buyers want 
to get the discount on the entire bill. Gov- 
ernmental agencies in Alabama have also 
joined the “buyers’ strike’; PWA and TVA 
will sit tight until prices are changed, and 
Some bids are not to be opened until after 
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sricas Lumber Centers 


July 20. Industrial consumers have not 
bothered so much about the change in price; 
they are continuing their purchases. Inquiry 
for all types of lumber for commercial con- 
struction continues strong, but request is 
made that bids be based on expected re- 


mo oo 


North Carolina Pine.—The entire lumber 
trade and consumers have been looking for 
the prospective decrease in prices, and have 
been holding back placement of new business. 
It is believed that the grades of B&better 
will be reduced $3, No. 1 common and lower 
will be reduced $2. In addition, there will be 
a decided change in figuring delivered prices 
on water shipments. The Code f. o. b. mill 
price will be taken, less any deduction be- 
cause of the “Class” mill, plus 60 percent of 
the regular railroad freight per thousand 
feet from shipping point to destination, in- 
stead of adding the regular “charter party” 
rate. This will mean a marked increase in 
delivered prices on water shipments to the 
North and East, and will nullify the enter- 
prise displayed by many in arranging to 
handle cargoes by water. New prices should 
go into effect sometime between July 16 
and 21. A number of mills have been accept- 
ing orders with the understanding that the 
lumber will be invoiced at the “reduced” 
prices. There should be a spurt in buying 
but it will not be of long duration, for pur- 
chases are being restricted to small current 
requirements. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tidewater Red Cypress.—Orders and in- 
duiries during July have declined to about 50 
percent of the June levels, because of inti- 
mations from Washington, D. C., that there 
would be a reduction in Code minimum prices 
of lumber. Nearly all the orders now coming 


to the mills are for items that the dealers 
could not wait for. Practically every mill 
and wholesaler has been offered orders to 


which were attached provisions that the 
buyer would be guaranteed against decline 
in prices. Acceptance of business with such 
provision would be a violation of the Code, 
and reputable concerns are not booking it. A 
considerable back-log of orders is being ac- 
cumulated it is believed, by reason of this 
holding back by buyers, and that business 
should be brisk for some time after new lists 
have been issued. 

The mill of the Wilson Cypress Co., at 
Palatka, Fla., resumed sawing on July 9, 
after having been shut down for almost three 


years, 
Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—aA let-up in new busi- 
ness has been occasioned largely by con- 
fusion over future prices. Buyers defer pur- 
chases and also request mills to hold up 
shipments on orders already placed, except 
where stock was already sold and had to 
be delivered. Several mills reported that 
their planing mills were operating 40 hours 
this week getting out urgent orders, and 
some new business trickled through. The gen- 
eral belief is that there will be a noticeable 
pick-up in business just as soon as new 
price schedules become effective. The South 
will begin to buy lumber as soon as the out- 
come of the cotton crop can be definitely de- 
termined, in a few weeks. With sawmill 
production reduced to about 38 percent nor- 
mal capacity, mills are not able to accumu- 
late a sufficient quantity to take care of any 
increase in present buying. Among the 
scarce items reported are: 1x6-inch No. 1; 
1x12-inch 14- and 16-foot B&better; 1x3- and 
4-inch B&better flat grain flooring; 1x3-inch 
20- to 90-inch B&better flat and edge grain 
end-matched flooring; and some mills report 
limited stocks of 4-inch flooring; also most 
mills are sold up on 1x4-inch, 9-foot B&better 
car siding, and on 1x4-inch 18-foot B&better 
ear lining, which are still in fair demand. 
Considerable complaint is heard from large 
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‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 
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MILLWORK LIST 
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Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 
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233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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operators because their sawmills are not 
permitted to operate over 24 or 26 hours a 


week; whereas many small sawmills are 
operating 40 hours per week, the result of 
inequalities of production allotments. 
Southern Hardwoods.—Demand for hard- 
wood has been at a low ebb, because of price 
uncertainty, with production running ahead. 
Flooring stocks are better assorted than for 
some time, though a few items are in limited 
supply, with %*%x1%-inch No. 1 and better the 
scarcest item. Small mills are having trouble 
disposing of their flooring oak and other gen- 
eral items, but these stocks are not excessive. 


There has been no noticeable let-up in pro- 
duction, although a few mills plan to be 
down most of the next sixty days. 





First Half 1934 Shows Big 
Gain in Construction 


The June record of construction contracts in 
the 37 eastern states amounted to $127,131,200, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
total represents a gain of 24 percent over the 
June, 1933, total of $102,341,900, but a decline 
of 5 percent compared with the preceding 
month’s total of $134,438,700. This decline, 
however, is no more than the usual seasonal 
decline from May to June. 

With reference to contemplated new construc- 
tion, during June there was an increase of al- 
most 30 percent in the total volume of intentions 
to build. The month’s total was $313,882,300 as 
compared with $241,271,200 for May and $386,- 
259,700 for June of last year. 

When examining the June contract record on 
the basis of the source of the funds for con- 
struction purposes it is found that there was an 
increase in the proportion which was publicly- 
financed. Of the $127,131,200 contract total 
awarded during June, $73,208,200 was financed 
from public funds, chiefly PWA. This repre- 
sents more than 57 percent of the total as com- 
pared with 53 percent of the total for May and 
28 percent of the total for June of last year. 

The first half of 1934 shows a decided im- 
provement over both 1933 and 1932. The cumu- 
lative total for the six-months period this year 
amounted to $854,320,200 which is almost twice 
last year’s total of $432,113,400 and 28 percent 
greater than the 1931 total of $667,079,200 for 
the corresponding period. This improvement is 
emphasized when these three half-year periods 
are analyzed on the basis of the source of the 
funds spent for construction purposes. Work 
privately-financed reached a total of $282,487,100 
during the first half of this year as compared 
with $270,648,600 for the first half of 1933 and 
$331,904,300 for the first half of 1932. Publicly- 
financed projects attained a total of $571,833,100 
for the first six months of this year as compared 
with $161,464,800 for the corresponding period 
of last year and $335,175,400 for the first half of 
1932. Improvement, therefore, in the construc- 
tion industry is under way and an aggressive 
administration of the National Housing Act 
should extend this improvement throughout the 
remaining half of the year. 


Wood-Frame Building With- 
stands 231-Mile-Hour Wind 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 16—The unusual 
ability of wood to withstand the action of the 
elements is again evidenced by a severe natural 
test reported in an article in a recent issue of 
the Engineering News-Record, which tells of a 
recording at the observatory at Mount Wash- 
ington, N. H., of a wind which attained a ve- 
locity of 231 miles an hour. In view of the 
fact that anemometers have previously had a 
habit of blowing away when velocities ap- 
proached about a 150-miles per hour speed, the 
velocity reported by Harvard University’s me- 
teorological observatory atop Mount Washing- 
ton was nearly 50 percent in excess of any 
previously recorded. The remarkable feature of 
the record is that the building housing the ob- 
servatory is built of wood, and has suffered no 
ill effects from the hurricane. 
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John Wichers, of the Wichers Lumber 
Co., Zeeland, Mich., has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly reorganized State Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank, of Zeeland, which 
reopened July 11. 

FE. R. O’Brien, manager of the yard of O. E. 
Woods Lumber Co., at Claremore “a., has 
been elected president of the Rota Club of 
Claremore, and assumed his new office on July 
2. At a recent meeting he conducted an inter- 
esting roundtable discussion on the program to 
be sponsored by the club during his adminis- 
tration. 


The dissolution of the partnership of the 
Babin-Talley Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
effective July 1, has been announced, this com- 
pany having operated in Memphis for twelve 
and one-half years. Following the dissolution, 
Walter F. Babin has organized the Babin Lum- 
ber Sales Co. and will continue to sell lumber, 
shingles and hardwood flooring in the territory 
covered by the former company and will repre- 
sent the same group of mills with one or two 
exceptions, 

W. W. Emery, Napavine, Wash., lumberman 
and member of the Washington legislature, has 
returned to his home following a trip of sev- 
eral months’ duration to the Atlantic seaboard, 
accompanied by Mrs. Emery. They sailed from 
Puget Sound and via the Panama canal to 
Maine. Aiter visiting on the East Coast, they 
returned to the Pacific Northwest by rail, stop- 
ping en route in Chicago to attend the Cen- 
tury of Progress. 


Arthur G. Preston, of the Preston Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
who was recently in Washington conferring 
with representatives of the administration in 
connection with the National Housing Act, 
made the return trip by airplane, being one of the 
many lumbermen. who are becoming air-minded. 
He declared the cool air lanes to be most re- 
freshing, after Washington, where the ther- 
mometer on one day of his stay registered 107 
degrees. Mr. Preston is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Michigan Code Au- 
thority. 


William Helm, of Elma, N. Y., has construc- 
ted a remarkable table after seven years work. 
It is 6 feet long and 3 feet, 2 inches wide. The 
woods used are walnut, oak, Philippine mahog- 
any, chestnut, red cedar, cottonwood, basswood, 
yellow and white pine and hard maple. The 
table top shows a variety of designs, including 
a diamond, a triangle, a keystone, a German 
iron cross, a heart and shield, a church and a 
windmill. The steenle of the church is made of 
pine and walnut. A belfry and bell are made 
of cherry, as is the foundation of the windmill. 
In the center of the table are American flags of 
1776 and of today and a shield and Red Cross. 
Mr. Helm says he has received many offers 
to sell the table, the amounts ranging from $500 
to $5,000. If he sells the table, he plans to 
construct another and figures that it will take a 
year and a half to finish it, working eight hours 
a day. 





People from Everywhere Look and 
Admire 


Visitors from every one of the forty-eight 
States, from Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico, and from fifty-nine foreign 
countries visited the Southern Cypress Log 
Cabin at A Century of Progress Exposition 
in two recent weeks and stopped to sign the 
register. The largest attendance, by States, 
was in the following order: 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Cal- 


ifornia, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Min. 


nesota, Iowa, Texas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Nebraska, and West 
Virginia. 


The largest number of visitors from foreign 
countries was, in order, as follows: Canada 
Germany, France, Ireland, Sweden, Cuba. 

Some of the odd corners of the world from 
which the visitors came are Iraq, Arabia, Pery, 
Ukraine, Abyssinia, Honduras, Dutch Wes 
Indies and South Africa. 





Former Sales Arrangement |s 
Terminated 


The Red River Lumber Co., with mills at 
Westwood, Calif., and sales offices at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
has announced that after July 16 all lumber 
sales will be handled directly through its sales 
offices and representatives. For the past year 
and a half sales in eastern territory have been 
handled by the Winton Lumber Sales Co. of 
Minneapolis, but this arrangement is no longer 
in effect. 





Offers Technical Assistance in 
Forestry 

Realizing that under Article X, the forestry 
section of the Lumber Industries Code, many 
lumbermen in the Lake States have encoun- 
tered difficulties in administering these rules 
practically in the woods, and the uncertainty 
about the increased costs entailed under this 
program, and that the possibility of putting 
some of the larger areas on a sustained-yield 
or continuous-production basis was a question 
in the minds of some operators, Forest Man- 
agers (Inc.), consulting forest engineers, have 
prepared to offer the necessary technical as- 
sistance to the timber operator needed in putting 
these minimum requirements of the Code into 
woods practice. Up to the present there has 
been a lack of sufficient technical assistance to 
the timber owner in straightening out these 
problems and it is to meet this condition that 
Forest Managers (Inc.) will offer their service. 
This will include such problems as determining 
the economic diameter limit for a_ particular 
forest type conforming with various silvicul- 
tural requirements and protection measures and 
the accompanying financial problems involved. 
This work will be undertaken by experienced 
foresters well grounded in theory and practice. 
Headquarters of Forest Managers (Inc.) are 
now at Camp Filibert Roth, Munising, Mich. 











His First Air Venture 


G. A. Vangsness, Chicago hardwood whole- 
saler who is secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Wholesalers, was late July 
9 at the meeting of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Association at the Boston Oyster 
House. But finally he did show up, and care- 
fully, almost ostentatiously, parked his hat on 
a chair in one corner and hurriedly ordered a 
meal. Then he told about his airplane trip to 
Washington and back, to attend a Code con- 
ference July 6. Because of holiday mail delay 
he didn’t hear about the conference until July 5, 
and then it was too late to take a train. So 
some of the association directors got together 
and decided he should go by plane. It was 4 
wonderful trip, he said, and he was greatly im- 
pressed by the speed and service the air lines 
now offer. 

“Imagine going to Washington in five and a 
half hours’ flying time!” he exclaimed. 
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when we got above the clouds it was like look- 
ing down on the rolling sea. I was a bit nerv- 
ous about it for a while, maybe, but I guess 
| was no more nervous than anybody else on 
his first airplane ride.” He went to Washing- 
ton again Tuesday, to take part in the meet- 
ing this week for the purpose of organizing a 
wholesale division under the Lumber Code. He 
went armed with a flock of proxies, for the 
hardwood wholesalers are insistent upon hav- 
ing proper representation on the governing 
body, on the contention that the hardwood busi- 
ness is entirely different from the softwood 
business, and that a wholesaler who handles 
only softwoods does not understand the hard- 
wood way of doing business. 





Named Assistant Secretary of 
Hardwood Association 

John W. McClure, who arrived in Chicago 
last week to take up his new duties as secre- 
tarv-treasurer of the National Hardwood Lum- 
her Association, has announced the selection of 
George C. Ehemann, of Memphis, Tenn., as 
assistant secretary. Mr. Ehemann will have 
charge of the inspection department, a position 
formerly held by E. W. Treen, now of New 
York, and he will also take over the solicita- 
tion of memberships, and advertising for the 
yearbook, work _ for- 
merly handled by the 
late assistant secretary, 
H. J. Fuller. Miss K. 
V. Lyons will continue 
as assistant secretary 
and office manager. 

Action of the associa- 
tion in calling Mr. Ehe- 
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G. C. EHEMANN, 
Chicago; 

Assistant 

Hardwood 


Secretary 
Association 





mann to the post of as- 
sistant secretary is a 
fortunate circumstance, 
for not only is he 
widely and favorably 
known among the mem- 
bership of the associa- 
tion and the rest of the 
lumber industry, but also he has an unusually 
thorough understanding of the problems and 
details of the inspection department, for he has 
been chairman of the association’s inspection 
rules committee for several years. He has also 
a background of long practical experience in 
the manufacture and marketing of hardwoods, 
having established the firm of George C. Ehe- 
mann & Co. in 1911, after several years of as- 
sociation with other operators. The company’s 
mill is at Mt. Pleasant, Tex., in charge of 
Charles C. Ehemann, who now will be man- 
ager of the company, for its headquarters will 
be moved there from Memphis. For the time 
being Mr. Ehemann’s family will remain in 
Memphis. In announcing the identity of his 
assistant Mr. McClure said: 

Iam very much gratified to be able to en- 
list Mr. Ehemann in the service of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. His 
well known ability, his wide experience in 
organization work, his thorough knowledge 
of the hardwood industry, its grading rules 
and practices, and his high reputation for 
integrity of character will add much to the 
Successful operation and management of the 
association, 








Jackson, Miss., July 16.—The general sales 
ofice for domestic sales of the Lamar Lumber 
Co, of Bogalusa, La., is now located at 1408 
Tower Building, of this city. The office is in 
charge of E. H. Ross, vice president of the 
company, who for the past five years has had 
charge of sales, with headquarters in Bogalusa. 


The Lamar Lumber Co. is a large manufac- 
turer of southern hardwoods. 





Announce Hearing on Marking 
Amendment 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 19—NRA this 
afternoon announced a hearing to be held on 
July 31 in connection with a proposed amend- 
ment of the Lumber Industries Code with ref- 
erence to marking and branding of lumber. 





Hymeneal 
WILBUR-MacKILLICAN — Before an im- 
provized altar on the lawn of her parents’ 
country estate at Swan Lake, Wis., Miss 


Mary Margaret MacKillican, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Angus MacKillican, of Hibbing, 
Minn., on July 9 became the bride of Charles 
Richard Wilbur, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hawley 
W. Wilbur, of Waukesha, Wis. The bride 
attended St. Mary’s Hall at Faribault, Minn., 
and graduated last February from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; she is a member of 
Alpha Phi sorority. The groom, a 1934 grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin, affiliated 
with the Phi Delta Theta fraternity, is man- 
ager of the Wilbur Lumber Company’s yard 
at Dixon, Ill., of which company his father 
is president. The bride was given in mar- 
riage by her father, and the matron of honor 
was Mrs. George Wilbur, of Waukesha, sis- 
ter-in-law of the groom. The bridegroom's 
brother, George Wilbur, was his best man, 
and his cousin, Ray Wilbur, of Milwaukee, 
was one of the ushers. After the ceremony, 
and the reception and supper which were at- 
tended by more than two hundred guests, 
the young couple left on a honeymoon trip. 
by automobile. After August 15 they will 
be at home at Dixon. 


FIRMIN-ROHW EDER—Culminating a ro- 
mance that started during their studies at 
Washington State College, from which in- 
stitution both recently were graduated, the 
marriage of Miss Caroline Rohweder, daugh- 


ter of Clarence Rohweder of Burlington, 
Wash., to John B. Firmin, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Firmin of Tacoma, Wash., was 


solemnized at the First Congregational 
Church in Tacoma, July 3. The groom's father 
is an executive on the staff of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company. 


SCHUH-DOMINIS—Miss Sybil Dominis, of 
Honolulu and San Francisco was married to 
Herbert Schuh, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


W. Schuh, of Tacoma, Wash., at San Fran- 
cisco, July 5. The groom is associated with 
his father in the operation of the Spruce 


Veneer Package Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Puyallup, Wash. The bride is a 
granddaughter of the late Queen Liluokalani, 
last reigning sovereign of the Hawaiian 
Islands. She was educated at Miss Allen’s 
school in West Newton, Mass., the Domini- 
can convent in San Francisco and at Les 
Fougeres in Switzerland. The groom at- 
tended Moran School on Bainbridge Island, 
Washington, and was graduated from the 
college of forestry at the University of 
Washington. He is a member of Phi Kappa 
Psi fraternity. Following a motor honey- 
moon to Yosemite, the young couple have 
established their home in Tacoma. 


BERWIND-MORSE—Edward Julius Ber- 
wind, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Berwind, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss Jean Frances 
Morse, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Morse, 
were united in marriage July 12, at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Longview, Wash. 
Rev. Arthur Bell, rector of St. Mark’s epis- 
ecopal church in Tacoma and chaplain of the 
Annie Wright Seminary, of which school the 
bride is a graduate, performed the cere- 
mony. Roy Morse, father of the bride, is 
manager of the Long-Bell operations at 
Longview and one of the most popular lum- 
bermen on the West Coast. He has been 
prominent in the lumber industry both in the 
South and the West. The groom graduated 
from Princeton University in 1930. The 
young couple will make their home in Long- 
view. 

CROW LEY-SCHWEIGERT—Ralph C. Crow- 
ley, vice president of the Atlantic Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was married in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral in that city on July 7 to Miss 
Adelaide M. Schweigert, daughter of Mrs. 
Harry A. Schweigert. A wedding breakfast 
followed in the Hotel Statler. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowley took a honeymoon trip to northern 
Canada. Mr. Crowley was formerly of Bos- 
ton, Mass., but has been in charge of the 
company’s Buffalo office and yard for several 
years. 
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Developments of Interest to Lumber In- 


dustry at A. S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16—A paper which 
provoked considerable discussion among the 
lumber interests, presented at the thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials at Atlantic City, June 25-29, 
was on “Measuring the Combustibility of Fire- 
Retardant Wood,” by E. F. Hartman, A. S. 
Williams, and R. C. Bastress. The paper was 
based on an investigation made to evaluate lab- 
oratory tests for measuring the value of fire- 
retardant treatments for wood. A study of all 
tests known to have been used heretofore was 
made, involving nearly 2,000 individual experi- 
ments. Those tests known as building, splinter, 
stove, hot rivet and hot plate were found upon 
preliminary study to offer insufficient promise to 
warrant detailed investigation. The shavings, 
crib, timber, and fire tube tests were studied in 
detail and summarized data in the paper covered 
these. 

The shavings test was found the most un- 
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satisfactory of the four studied in detail. It 
gives information on resistance to ignition, ten- 
dency to support or communicate flame, and 
glow, but is difficult to duplicate because of 
variations in dimensions or type of shavings 
from different species of kiln dried wood. This 
test was, therefore, reported as unsatisfactory. 
It appears well suited for a quick plant test 
on freshly impregnated wood. 

The crib test was found to be the best single 
test since it is easily performed, requires no 
expensive equipment and gives information on 
every factor of importance except possibly flame 
penetration. This test is accurate in its ability 
not only to detect the presence of but also give 
a measure of the amount of untreated material 
present. Where specimens are available for one 
test only, this test appears to be the most de- 
sirable one to make. 

The timber test can be used to give informa- 
tion on flame penetration and loss in strength, 
and it also serves to give information on the 
other desirable points to some extent. This test, 
when used in conjunction with the crib test 
or fire tube test, gives satisfactory information 
on all desirable points. 

The fire tube test fails to give any informa- 
tion on glow, insufficient information on loss 
in strength or flame penetration, and fails to 
give as complete information as the crib test. 
It is, however, one of the three most satisfactory 
test methods studied. 

All tests were carried out in a fume hood 
with controlled ventilation and conditions were 
kept uniform throughout. 

After considerable work, the Society’s com- 
mittee on timber, headed by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, who is now the senior A.S.T.M. vice- 
president, presented completely revised tentative 
specifications for timber piles and there was 
also approved at the meeting the proposed 
specifications for creosote and for creosote coal- 
tar solution, presented by this group. 

The requirements for timber piles are divided 
into three classes: Class A, for use in heavy 
railway bridges and trestles; the minimum 
diameter of butt assumes the use of load-bearing 
timber caps 14 inches in width. Class B piles 
are suitable for use in docks, wharves, highway 
work etc.; the minimum diameter of butt as- 
sumes the use of load-bearing timber caps 12 
inches in width. When timber caps are not 
used, for instance under masonry foundations, 
the Class C piles are recommended. The latter 
are suitable for use in foundations which will 
always be completely submerged, for coffer- 
dams, falsework, and sundry temporary work. 
Under each class the specifications provide re- 
quirements for general quality, preservative 
treatment, permissible variations and dimen- 
sions, length, straightness, finish etc. 





The Durability of Wooden 


Structures 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 17.—Unique evi- 
dences of the durability of wood continue to 
present themselves to public notice. A general 
knowledge of the fact that there are wooden 
temples in Japan over a thousand years old, 
and wooden dwellings in Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia known to be over 600 years old, eclipses, in 
a measure, interest in structures of lesser an- 
tiquity. Yet these are worthy of attention. 

In a recent edition of the London Star there 
appears an illustration showing the last stages 
of the demolition, at Davonport, of the hull of 
the old flagship Defiance. The story accom- 
panying the illustration declares that the work 
has taken much longer than anticipated “owing 
to the difficulty in breaking up the old timber, 
which is just as sound as ever after 100 years.” 

A writer in a recent issue of the American 
Building Association News calls attention to 
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the dance floor still intact in the old Orleans 
theatre in New Orleans. Made of 3-inch cy- 
press, it has withstood not only the wear oj 
the thousands of feet which slipped over jt; 
surface in the course of the masked balls of the 
decades long preceding the Civil War, but the 
action of the elements throughout the year; 
as well. 





A Versatile and Accurate 
Control 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 16.—Industrial exec. 
utives have shown a keen interest—as their pur. 
chases have shown—in a new recording regula. 
tor announced this year by the Taylor Instru. 
ment Companies. The outstanding feature of 
the Taylor “Fulscope” is its “universal sensj- 
tivity adjuster” with graduated dial, which by 
a simple twist with a screwdriver changes the 
unit sensitivity of the instrument so that its 


performance may be balanced with practically | 


any operating conditions, whatever the time lag 
and whatever the capacity of the apparatus un- 
der control. Because its possible settings are 
infinite in number, one may with this instru. 
ment achieve the really correct unit sensitivity 
for each application: That is, as high as pos- 











By a simple screwdriver adjustment the 

Taylor "Fulscope" recording regulator is 

capable of an infinite number of set- 

tings as to sensitivity, so that it will ex- 

actly fit the need, whatever the operating 
conditions may be 


sible without introducing “hunting.” It con- 
trols by either throttling or on-and-off action, 
and to make any of the many possible changes 
in its action does not require a skilled operator; 
neither is it necessary to remove the chart nor 
to interrupt instrument performance. Addition 
or subtraction of parts is not necessary to make 
the change from direct to reverse action or vice 
versa easily and quickly. 

Air pressure operates the diaphragm valve 
which controls furnace, motor, water inlet of 
other controlling medium; and this air pressure 
in turn is controlled by the Fulscope, adjust 
to meet the exact operating conditions which 
apply in each case. Every detail of the con- 
trolled process—temperature, pressure, rate of 
flow, or liquid level, whichever the instrument is 
regulating—are recorded on the chart, which 
is driven by a Warren Telechron mechanism. 
How all this is accomplished with such perfec- 
tion is clearly described in detail, in a well il- 
lustrated folder which the Taylor Instrument 
Cos., Rochester, N. Y., will send to AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN readers on request. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Hardwoods Slow as Domestic and Foreign Buyers Watch 
Price Developments 


During the period of Code price adjustment, new business 
in hardwoods fell to about twenty-five percent below out- 
put. Industrial consumers have naturally been withholding 
orders for any but urgently wanted items. Automotive 
plants have shown only moderate interest in future needs; 
but it is understood that, as a result of their shows, the 
furniture factories have a good deal of business to place. 
While building is not active, modernization and repair 
projects seem to be creating a fair call for flooring and mill- 
work, and, as a result of liberal financing measures, pros- 
pects in this line are probably better than in any other. 
Foreign demand is dull, as it always is in European markets 
during the vacation season. The extension of present ocean 
rates through August will, it is believed, encourage place- 
ment of a good volume of business during that month, for 
efforts are meanwhile being made to clear away the objec- 
tions of buyers to American seaboard price levels. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Feel 
Effects of Price Revision Rumors 


Northern pine buying has recently been of small volume 
largely because of buyers’ expectations of a downward re- 
vision in Code prices, but also because of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions in the Northwest grain States caused by 
continued drouth—though these are being relieved by dis- 
tribution of large amounts of agricultural adjustment 
money. Additions are being made to mill stocks, and vol- 
ume of orders is small, but it is probable that issuance oi 
the new lists will be followed by a revival in the buying. 

Business in northern hemlock has declined to a low point. 
because of prospective price revisions, and so have ship- 
ments, and there has therefore been a slight addition to 
mil] stocks recently. 

Eastern spruce mills have felt the effects of announce- 
ments of price revision, though the absence of arrivals o1 
West Coast wood is doing much to maintain their szles 
volume. Though new business has been slow, the milis 
have good order files, and some items have been active 
and strong. 


West Coast Sales Suffer from Strike Tie-up and 
Uncertainty About Prices, Rates 


Business on the West Coast remains at a very low level, 

principally because of the longshoreman’s strike that has 
almost completely tied up domestic and offshore cargo busi- 
ness; and a recently introduced factor has been uncertainty 
about mill prices—now resolved by issuance of new mini- 
mum lists; but fresh uncertainty has arisen in regard to 
maintenance of both intercoastal and rail rates. 
_ Uncertainty about prices has been the principal factor 
in holding up placement of rail business, and it is believed 
that with announcement of new minimums, there will be 
more freedom in buying. Extensive sections of rail terri- 
tory are still suffering from drouth, and many others have 
had severe losses, but agricultural adjustment checks are 
building up a large buying power among farmers. Their 
purchases are expected to be supplemented by rather large 
fall buying for public works. And easier financing, the 
trade is confident, will do much to swell city volume of 
renovization work. 

On the Atlantic coast, things seem to be shaping up for 
a revival of buying, for retail prices are being reduced and 
building funds are being made available on very attractive 
terms. Even if the West Coast port strike is settled at 
once, and early settlement seems probable, it will be Sep- 


tember before new shipments can arrive. Eastern stocks 
are likely to be exhausted before that time, but no serious 
shortage is predicted—perhaps because other species are 
taking the place of fir. The Caifornia demand is dull, coast- 
wise shipping is tied up, and rates are too high from the 
Northwest to permit using the railroads. 

Offshore business is at extremely low ebb at Northwest 
mills, and in June British Columbia shipped 68.7 out of a 
total of 72.1 million feet exported, 22.1 million feet going 
from that Province to China and Japan, the largest open 
markets, but the bulk of the shipments went as usual to 
closed British Empire markets. There now seems to be a 
possibility that these will not remain closed, for some oi 
the imperial partners are not fully pleased with their bar- 
gains. 


Western Pines Market Is Inactive Because of Prospective 
Changes in Prices, Rates 


Buyers of western pines in rail territory have been hold- 
ing back awaiting downward revisions in mill prices, and 
mills that can make water shipments to the Atlantic Coast 
or California markets have been prevented from doing so 
by the longshoremen’s strike, so that voume of business in 
the two weeks ended July 14 dipped down to about half 
the level for the corresponding period of last year. Some 
southern California buyers have been inquiring about rail 
shipments, but the cost of the movement would be so much 
higher than by boat, that only the most urgently wanted 
items are bought. Though shipments were small recently. 
files of unfilled orders have been much depleted. Uncer- 
tainty about rail rates is becoming a factor in the market 
as in the Northwest, for there is a serious effort being made 
to reach the Great Lakes by rail at low cost. There has 
been a fair volume of railroad buying, and also of orders 
for local public works projects. Shop and selects are now 
quite slow, and demand for No. 2 common has fallen off. 
while Nos. 3 and 4 continue slow, and users of shook in the 
Inland Empire are now relying on purchases made before 
recent advances. The mills are confident of a spurt in 
buying following announcement of new Code prices. 


Southern Pine Sales Volume Shows Dip as Buyers Hold 
Back for New Prices 


Southern pine sales showed a decided dip during the two 
weeks ended July 14, principally as a result of predictions 
that Code prices would be revised downward. All buyers, 
including retailers, industrials and Federal agencies, have 
been holding back orders, and it is felt that the fixing of 
new price levels will release a good sized accumulation of 
business. Despite the fact that an immense stimulus to 
home repairing and building is expected to result from the 
provision of Federal financing, the immediate outlook is 
hardly such as to encourage continued liberal buying. There 
seems to be a steady but slow improvement in prospects, 
especially for farm buying as a result of disbursement of 
adjustment funds, but retailers are proceeding in accord- 
ance with their own sales. The market is getting good 
support from Federal purchases, and there is excellent 
reason for believing that these will reach much larger vol- 
ume toward fall. Carolina mills also find business slow 
because of prospective price decreases; here additional dis- 
turbance is caused by proposals for water freight changes 
that will increase freight costs on cargoes of box lumber, 
and many buyers had been showing a strong resistance to 
minimums on this stock. Arkansas Soft Pine mills have 
found business dull because of orders being held back for 
lower Code prices; but they expect early release of these, 
and a good volume of fall business from the cotton States. 


Statistics, Pages 36-37 — Market Reports, Page 44-47 — Prices, Pages 52-53 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


F, O. B. MILL SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN AND APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 









































Following are prices on southern and Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. mill basis, reported during the period ended July 13: 
A—Freight absorption BLACK GUM POPLAR BEECH WHITE OAK POPLAR 
B—Below standard Quartered Plain FAS Quartered FAS 
C—Southern export sale|FAS FAS 4/4 41.001 FAS 4/4 80.00 
. ob monet teteela.*’! 39.50 4/4 63.75 @ 71.25 6/4 42.75L @ 46.00 6/4 116.75 5/4 9.00 
> 2 No. 1 & sel. 5/4 68.75 @ 80.00 No. 1 & sel. No. 1 & sel Saps 
4/4 27.50A @ 30.00 6/4 69.25A @ 83.00 4/4 25.001 @ 26.00 6/4 75.75 4/4 49.25D @ 52.75 
D—Southern export sale, ane 99 F . 97 75 P J 7 4 : 2 
Plain 8/4 77.50A @ 92.50 6/4 27.75L @ 31.00 Plain 5/4 60.50 @ 85.00 
delivered shipside No. 1 & sel. Saps, No. 2 com. FAS 6/4 ’ 60.50 
E—Appalachian export 4/4 23.00A @ 24.00 49.25A 6/4 14.75L @ 18.00 4/4 79.00A @ 84.50 8/4 70.50 
sale Saps & sel. ; No. 3 com 5/4 85.75 @ 90.00 Selects 
F—Grade not covered in TUPELO 4 42.25A @ 59.00 6/4 8.75A 6/4 90.75 @ 94.00D / 59.00 
code Quartered 5/4 44.754 COTTONWOOD 8/4 100.75 @110.00D No. i & sel. 
H—Sale being investi-| FAS No. 1 & sel ae Box bds. 13-17” No. 1 & sel. 4/4. 38.00A @ 43.00 
gated { 2.00 4/4 . 35 =5 4/4 45.50A @ 48.25 4/4 43.003 @ 49.00A 5/4 43.00A @ 48.00 
I—I nter-manufacturer Plain _>/4 39.25A @ 41.25 ry: 5/4 50.00D 6/4 44.254 @ 50.75 
sale FAS ~ 7; =. ae oa’ s ZESQIA@ 32.00 8/4 65.00D | No. 1 com, 
J—Circul , 1/4 31.00A @ 36.25 2 25.5 DY v2.90 No. : sel No. 2 com. 6/4 44.75 
sold on guade aamiees 8/4 39.75 -_ a en 00 4 22.75LA@ 29.00 4/4 35.00 No. 2-A 
r 21.5¢ i 35.0 ; 29 oD OF @ 2 
K ircular sawn, not No. 1 & sel. 4 eae A e oon No. com. — 5/4 32.00A 4 A 25.25JA @ 31.00 
—C 2 y 5/4 30.00 DvD 32.00 4/4 18.75LA@ 23.50A 39 N -B 
separated to grade 1/4 23.00A @ ; ° 6/4 32.004 No. 2 
L—Band sawn lumber—| °/! aoe oe sas No. 3 : 8/4 32.00A oS 38.35 @ 23.26 
sold not separated as to/._° : as No. 2-B maples 4/4 36.384 — wormy 19.00 Ne. 3 eam =8.25 
grade. Piece 25 4/4 14.25JA@ 27.00 CEDAR ‘ tr 50 
M—Sold green from saw : - 12.50 : te 6/4 24.00 No. 1&btr. ae & dtr. baie ~~ niaee. 
6/4 12.50A 2 ASH 4/4 79.00 6/4 41.754 @ 46.50 ASH 
SOUTHERN 8/4 17.75 ir 7 oe @ KO 08 BASSWOOD Sd. wormy FAS 
4/4 A7.75A @ 52.25 4/4 30.50 @ 32.00 4/4 
HARDWOODS WHITE OAK 5/4 51.50A @ 54.25 / 41.50A 6/4 36.50 @ 46.50 6/4 
Quartered 6/4 : 59.00 SYCAMORE 8/4 33.254 @ 4000 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM FAS 8/4 61.50A @ 72.00 F . No. 1 & sel. 
Quartered 1/4 74.75D as PSF oe nein 4/4 34.26 @ 38.2614 RED OAK 1/4 38.50A 
FAS No. 1 & sel. > Pra voto _o/4 37.75L 5/4 37.75 
4/4 111.00 97.25 4/4 55.254 @ 59.50 6/4 39.75D @ 48.00 No. 1 & sel Quartered No. 2 com 
vl.e No. 2 8/4 41.50A @ 50.00 4/4 24.25 @ 27.25LA|No. 1 & sel. 4/4 29.50 
RED GUM 1/4 4.50 a 2 com. — 5/4 24.75L 4/4 Piet 42.50 No. 3 com 
Quartered No. 3-A ihe No. 2 com. ain 5/4 16.00 
7 — 4/4 ss.c0 | SE. weemy a ye 343s 6 @ 1s FP. Lo tate CHESTNUT 
4. 5A @ 56.25 Plain ” e4.f9 5/4 13.75L toy oa a ba de Plain 
6/4 55.50 FAS I > 5/4 70.50A @ 73.50A 
oe . re nae SOFT MAPLE ~_ WILLOW 6/4 ones 78.504 FAS ide 
1/4 37.50 5 4.5 75.00 38.50A @ 46.25 ) 5.5 8/4 85.5 @ 89.25 ; = 
e/a e+ . . ge e Hp + ‘ : 38.50A @ poy 4/4 35.50A No. 1 & sel. No. 1 & sel. a 
8/4 47.50 > 48.50 < § 25 @ 88 00 . , 2 wal No. 1 & sel. 4/4 42.50A @ 4/4 46.50 @ 47.254 
$4 86.25 2 6/4 40.50A @ 40.75L oe . es f @ 49.2 
Plain No. 1 & sel 8/4 42.954 4/4 23.35A @ 24.50A 5/4 48.25A @ yr 48.50 @ 2 = 
—, eke ws een 4/4 38.00 @ 54.00 No. 1 & sel. MAGNOLIA h aaa © No. )3 com cs 
. os.cen GY 91.19 5/4 47.00 4/4 30.50A @ 36.25 FAS alt : 1.25 
5/4 51.00A @ 59.50 $ 59.5 a é6 5 e : No. 2 com. aie <8 
No. 1 & sel. No. 2 ine " eneres 6 ‘ 30.5¢ « 30 ty Be 60.00 4/4 34.50 PAS’ WHND e 
1/4 4 75 @ 37.004 ; " 20. ne , 30.50 @ et 4 No. 1 & sel. Pa Sound wormy 50A 
No. 2 com. 5/4 31.00 ~ 4 fo 34.00 4/4 31.254 @ 37.50 4/4 2°.50A No. 4 & btr. WHND 
of 4 . NO. 6 3/4 36.75D % ‘ 30.50 @ 31.50 
4/4 20.25A No. 3-A 4/4 18.75A @ 23.751 : 4 38.( 
— r r : + , oe 38.00D Sd. wormy 
SAP GUM 5/4 18.00 6/4 23.25A @ 23.75L No. 2 com FAS 24.00 @ 29.00 
Quartered Sd. wormy 4/4 16.25 4 29 50 @ 30.00 
FAS 4/4 °5.00 HARD MAPLE 14 17 00A fr = - @ Tee 
5/4 49.00 @ 50.00 RED OAK No. 1 & sel, CHERRY re 6/4 0.08 tee 
6/4 19 00 4/4 32.25 BASSWOOD 
8/4 45.00 @ 52.25 Imag Plain 8/4 32.954 |FAS - ee g 
No. 1 & sel. AS oe oie ibe aie No. 2 com ,i/4 79.00 t e - i . 
4/4 _— 4/4 46.00KA@ 63.25 4/4 17.25 No. 1 & sel 4 4 35. 3¢ /4 48.75A @ 51.00 
7 a5 on 40 00 /4 67.50 4/4 50.00 5 4% ‘4 50.25JA @ 56.75 
6/4 33:50A @ $200 6/4 52.00 @ 61.50 ELM 6/4 47.00 No. 1 & sel. 
No. A 35.00A @ 42.25 No. 1 & sel. ar aiory 27.50A @ 29.50 APPALACHIAN “A “19.00L @ 27.75 5/4 oe ee 
Ne, 3 com. ee 1/4 35.00KA@ 43.50A 5/4 25.25LA HARDWOODS 6/4 35.00A 
<<-9 5/4 41.50 6/4 25.00LA@ 30.25 HARD MAPLE 8/4 36.75A 
No. 3 com. 6/4 40.254 @ 47.00 8/4 26 ISAT @ 29.50 MIXED OAK FAS Cr. fe. strips . 
‘ wees 10.50 8/4 46.00 @ 59.50 No. 1 & sel. No. 1 & sel, 7 4/4 52.50 @ 71.75 4/4 34.50D 
FAS 13” & wd No. 2 com. ; 4/4 17.50A @ 21.25 4/4 41.00K 5/4 65.50 CHERRY 
war, ‘ ‘ 4 5.00KA@ 28.50 - = Or No. 2 com. 6/4 68.00 
< 5/4 15.25LA a FAS 
FAS) PS. 39 H 34.00 6/4 15.00LA@ 22.25 4/4 27.50K 8/4 75.50A @ 76.00 4/4 87.50 
ar No. oe A 8/4 19.50 @ 25.25 No. 3-A No. 1 & sel. . 
4 6.501 @ 41,001 - oe taw 7 No. 1 & sel. 
Hep tiry : ‘ 13.00 No. 2 com. 4/4 13.50K 4/4 36.50K @ 44.00 4/4 55.00 
5/4 39.00A @ 43.25A 4 or" r or No. 3 com / oie 
6/4 44.25A @ 45.25 No. ‘3. B 4/4 11.50A @ 13.50 . - 6/4 46.00L BIRCH 
—..aa- ‘ 8.00 5/4 10.25LA @ 14.75 4/4 11.50A 8/4 52.00A | Pas 
4/4 29.25A @ 38.25 MIXED OAK 6/4 10.00LA@ 14.50 _ 3-Bo o m6 No. 2 com. - 4/4 58.00 
6/4 35264 @ 42:98 No. 8A 8/4 11.75 Sasete 7.50 @ 15.00 4/4 22.50K @ 24.75 6/4 75.00 
6/4 36.50A @ 38.50A 4/4. 14.00KA@ 17.50 HICKORY r “4 14, 10.00 6/4 28.00L 8/4 70.25 @ $0.00 
7 / =U. BEECH 
No. 2 com. No. 3-B FAS No. 1 & sel. 
4/4 11.50A @ 15.00 4/4 7.50 @ 9.50 4/4 52.00 BLACK GUM No. : & sel. 4/4 40.50 
5/4 11.50A @ 14.50 Sd. wormy _ 8/4 72.50 Plain 4/ 40.25 No. 2 com 
6/4 12.50 @ 20.00A 1/4 20.00KA@ 21.75 No. 1 & sel. FAS No. * com. 4/4 21.00 @ 24.254 
s/4 21.00A 5/4 24.50 4/4 24.00 4/4 15.25 4/4 22.50 5/4 24.00A 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8" 
WESTERN PINES scales Wikia ee xg E/4z8° RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
* tine ' aide prow “80S ae $46.97 70.38 ae 
galcn apes teosrted te a Weeksra’ Bins -. © Select Mlevscesccss ss os, 1286 250) [Special telegram to Amenicaw Loqsnnnas] 
Association by members during the period COMMONS, S2 or 45— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Seattle, W natn July 17.—The following re- 
June 16 to 30, inclusive. Averages include TXB" eee ee eee eee $34.70 $27.45 $20.85 vised minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 1x12” ....... sors: 62.50 37.71 24.21 per square f. 9. b. mill, become effective 
based on specified items only. Quotations ee er Tree 15.55 July 20: 
follow: Larch—Douglas Fir . — J Io. 2 No.3 
Ponderosa Pine IO. 5 BO BEE ce cccetcscasceced $20.59 +> aaa TRADE No. Lm $2.04 $1.67 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” No. 1 Dimension 2x6-8” ............... 19.55 49” (s/ey ot 2 69 201 1.42 
Serects, S2 or 4S 1x8” & wdr & wadr. No. 3 Common S2 or 4S 1x8” RL....... 17.50 24” 4 bdl. sa.)...... 2°18 201 1.57 
C Select RL $43.58 $55 63 - 51.00 Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr 4” RL........ 34.87 18” (5/2%) vintibabtnis 4 79 2°19 1.52 
D Select RL...... 39.39 “a er, MENS eRS ee ” — ‘ 
Suor, S28 No, 0 WEST COAST LOGS Oe 
SHOP, 525 NA. 0. 2 (5 /2- 16 a Sie ‘ah 2.9 2.40 
ME pieckéicnehesweabensans $23.61 $26.93 (6"-! 17) ‘et . 
es sate ne aae + bee ow edaneien ea 31.80 25.65 Seattle, July 14.—Average prices of logs: " eh Selig Rie = 
. : ag appr To Wheoenaatans (Less discount )— 
CoMMONS. $2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 Fir: No. 1, $20-17; No. 2, $18-13; No. 3, 16” 235. 85 1.51 
wt | Seer $21.77 $20.09 $11- 18” (5/2 ~eailealiadialaadladh batted 9.497 ‘ae 90 
19" > of 91 9%@ ne “1. 7 a eer ee 2.47 1.83 1.2 
1x12 er eet 26.80 21.26 Cedar Shingle logs, $10; lumber logs, oa” s 9 @ 72 1.32 
: oo > 24” (4 bdl.  . ee 2.88 1.76 oe 
BV SG, GFE Tee ee we cecsenveceenvns 14.52 16. 18” (5/2%) ...... 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Sugar Pine Hemlock: Nos, 2 and 3, , $8-9. Export, $12. te ep ia 
1x8” 5 / 4x8” 6/4x8” {Special telegram to American Lumperman] 7, aa 2.7 9.24 
SeLects, S? or 4S—& war. & war & war. Portiand, Ore., July 17.—Log market quo- (6”"-5/24%4"-18) 2.96 
B&éBtr. RL ...... $65.25 $63.25 $63.25 tations: _ Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
C Select RL...... 61.50 55.00 51.40 Yellow Fir: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, $9. shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
D Select RL...... $8.97 48.50 47.50 Red Fir: $13. when mixed with cedar lumber. 
Suor, $28 No. 1 ph 2 No. 3 $1819" Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
i!) ‘ec5e6e68 eonene 35.93 29.55 tacos “~ i shi 2s shi yess add 
| Bpeqenbeak see 35.25 80.50 $22.75 | Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, 39@ cemte © Manas fen'hee Gat Souk: oak ee 
DD oie banawake 47.53 32.98 24.50 Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14- 13; No. 3, is 


$10-9. 


cents a square for 24-inch. 
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East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La, tor sales made in the pe riod July 2-7, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
of June have been inserte and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard | Drop Siding, Stand- | Partition, Standard | No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” “x4” & — Standard Lengths Dimension —_ Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 axe af. PES 18.14 17.56 | 2x4” 118 m& 16? 
Babetter ss. __ |Ba&better.. 24.34 .... | >edetter.. 38-38 38.86lixg~ 20.53 18.80/12 & 14’.. 21.95 20.50/12, & 14".. Seon 5e.00 
Shortleaf.. 52.25 ont bs ee 32.72 31.00 Rough Finish, 16’ ..cecee 22.99 21.50 pede 
Longleat. : . 7 Assorted arr 10-20" Bonus re, oat isa 12 & 14’ 19.00 20.31 

y — 0 ° ie 2 ‘4 se 9. 7 - . 
Te 43.00 *41.72 B&better. 38.14 38.73 B&better ms - e st +4 - ase a3 7 +5 | 2 ae *20.00 *21.65 
Longleaf.. .... *44.00|No. 1..... 24.61 34.15|tnch thick— Shortl'’t— 2x8” 2x8” ‘ 
No. 2...-- *31.46 *31.00 — A” eee 41.00 *44.00 1x8” Tene 21.47 19.73|19 @ 14’.. 21.00 19.38 +4 & 14’. one bs Hg 

re urfaced Finish, Oe ienminnwe 45.00 *41.00|1x10 21.92 19.88) 467 93.44 21.50/-° ccc°°': 3 . 
iseraln— 10-20' aay 43.00 *40.98|1x12” . 25.62 23.25] e.39° °° s 2x10” 

— wa ” 7.88 *46.3: 2 & 14’ 

B&better.. 37.25 36.75 | Pere ick ise. 5800 re. | enetent— 12 & 14’.. 21.06 20.00/12, & 14”. “5 
No. 1...-- a ae hk ee pAlb ee AES ees 22.75 *22.42|16’ ....... 24.40 22.50] So 190°" °*" : 
No. 2 . $23. 21.5 vette eee 43.08 7 ck— x10” co sees 2ae8d| 2E13" > & ’ *93.75 
ixd” riftt— ie ano anasltse tee: *53.55 55.50) 1x12” ne ee a 16 eee 1923.03 #2458 

etter eeeeeee bi oO o.0e 5& ” * 0. 8 *59.0 Da eared 2 .96 
Ba erent.. 51.99 53.00 1x5&10" «. 50.06 47.00 > ull da Bros *ee75| No. 1 Shortleat pine ; . Timbers, 20’ & Under. 
ewe ee eee sh . Dimension o. onglea o. 
Shortleaf .*39.63 *40.00 5&6/4 thick— Casing, Base & Jamb | 2x4” Dimension Longteat—... 
‘ : eal 2 , : n ” 3x4 & 4x4"*25.08 25.00 
Longleaf .*49.00 | ....14, 6, 8”... 54.25 56.00 o-a8 12 & 14’.. 25.63 25.90 | 2x4 _ 2 7x |4x6—8X8”". 24.75 22.00 
a aa reve *29.25/ 5810" 63.25 62.00 p&netter, _ 26.71 26.50/12, & 14°. . 226-40 28-751 3&4x10" ..*32.00 *34.25 
1x4” flat oe «66 tan 68.75 eae ant? ee anae 2x6” a 6” iene indies ——— Uae 5x10— 39.25 9329.00 

grain— x6&8” 51.00 *49.80/12 & 14’.. 23.85 23.50] 2x : pan 10x10” .. 32.25 *33. 
B&better.. 38.43 37.69 Inch thiek— 1x5&10” 57.00 *56.34/16’ ....... 24.65 *23.30 + Aig 14’.. 25.96 + yt 3&4x12” ..*41.00 *43.13 
Seo. ...0 SR GEE éecanes 36.00 *36.21 . EE sates 26.75 93] 5x12— 

No. 2..... 19.00 18.07 apa 17.00 36.36| No. 1 Feneing, 10-20 |73°e 14°. 94.94 95.25 12 & 14’..°26.22 24.63\snortieaf- 
re 37.13 36.33\1.4# e9or 2  eaieeiatat or 25.50 25.50|12 & 14’. .*26.22 -63) Shortleaf— 

ou —€ 1x5&10 42.42 42.56 ea pees as pe 2x10" — = OO ed are *27.97 25.75|3x4&4x4”". 21.30 21.00 
%x4"— — |) ne ea0e S266; °™—~C SS wenaees 27.35 26.50 — salatieli ans 4x6—8x8”". 20.51 *20.05 

on . oe otttesee oeeat “0 3 eee 27.93 27.7513&4x10".. 28.33 *28.00 
B&better .*28.08 *28.28 No. 1 Shiplap and | See 27.00 *26.56| 44, 24 eal? 
Eabetter eres 68s Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20’ | S658 Statice °°""""" Ses EEESL te sees Oeaee 
%x4"— x1", 4 1x8” ..... 32.10 34.68] 2x12” 2x12”  13&4x12” ".. 28:31 31.00 
B&better.. 28.43 29.00|No. 1..... 3.52 3.56 |1x5&10" 34.40 34.75/12 & 147.. 29.38 3050112 & 147..*32.70 *34.63] S12 7 , 
No. 1..... 24.55 25.50|No. 2 ied 2.75 *2.61/1x12” 46.00 45.30/16’ ....... 31.41 31.50/16’ ....... 39.75 36.25] 12x12”... 29.71 *32.00 























The “Wonder House” 


“If home-owners are waiting for the wonder 


house to come in, 


wrapped in packages, deliv- 


ered to the front door by truck, they are going 


to wait a long time. 


magical new type of 


If they are expecting some 
construction 


which will 


reduce the cost of building homes by one-half, 
they will never have homes.” 


That was part of the warning, in the nature 


of a “de-bunking,” 


which was sounded recently 


at the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in Minneapolis, 
Minn., by H. Vandervoort Walsh, assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture at Columbia University 
and head of the university’s research into low- 


cost building. 
laboratory 


He 


strongly 
nature of these marvelous creations 


emphasized the 


and the importance of making the true situation 
known, for while the public is glibly referring 


to the ‘ 
house” 
the factory 
out,’ many 


door, 


the automobile, 


‘modern house” 
as if they were 
almost ready 
hesitate to build. 
much comparing of the 
but Prof. Walsh said, 


and the ‘ 


‘prefabricated 
“something just behind 
to be shipped 
There has been 
“modern” home with 
“Tt ts 


time we came to realize that in buying or build- 
ing a home we get more for our dollar than we 


get in buying an automobile,” 
like 
the old model every 


Homes 
not turn in 
fora new one. 
age of invention 
mankind has 
ever since 


are not 


been 


and added: 


We do 
three years 


automobiles. 


We may live in a wonderful 
and mechanical devices, 
learning 
he stepped out of the cave, 


but 
build 
and 


how to 


he discovered a lot of things which are so 


fundamental that we are not 


cally change them. 


As a matter of fact, 
fabrication of houses has been applied for 


the last twenty 


years. 


going to radi- 
the principles of pre- 


In fact about every- 


thing that goes into a house has been worked 


out for ease of 


shipment, 


handling at the 


job and standardization for mass production 


at the 
house 


Mor 
becoming 


factory. 
is 


e 


and 
merely 


more the 
an 


average 
assembly 


Standardized parts to suit the specific needs 
and taste of the owner. 


The key 


the future 


we must pay more for better 
Plans and for supervision of the work in 
order to pay less for the whole house. 


In line with this improved planning and su- 


to lowering costs lies in the 
telligence used in assembling the parts. 


in- 
In- 


of 


Is Still in 


pervision he offered the following suggestions 
to builders of low-cost homes. 


1. Eliminate cost hazards, 
a 
feet of space for the money of any 
but when there 
whether rock-blasting or water-proofing 
is going to be necessary, 


sible. For example, 
most cubic 
part of the house, 


of 


be 
Use 


cannot 
cellar. 


predicted, 
a utility 


room on 


as far 
cellar may 


as pos- 
give the 
is doubt 
and cost therefore 
better eliminate the 
the first floor 


to house the heating plant. 


9 


ing the 
of air. 


construction 


9 


3. Develop 


mouldings, doors, 


the design 


2. Do not hesitate to spend money on mak- 
tight 


against leakage 


so that only stock 


windows and built-in cabi- 


nets are required for execution. 

4. Determine in any community what is 
the cheapest method of building the various 
parts, such as foundation walls, floors, ete. 
Use those types. 

5. Eliminate halls from the plan, as far 


as practicable, 
by 
Take 
ing- 


room to give 


6. Simplify 


and develop 
getting as big a living-room as possible. 
waste space from 


the details of the house. 


a sense of space 


bed-rooms and din- 


it to the living-room. 


Rail- 


ings around porches can be made with three 


horizontal members instead of many small 
balusters. Columns need be only simple 
square posts. The simpler and more direct 
are the various parts, the better the house 
will look as it weathers. 


“The modern house 


Walsh said. 


If it has a flat roof, 


Prof. 


it is because 


is not stylistic,” 


that shows economy and usefulness, and if it has 


a sloping roof, 


it is because the attic space is 


needed for storage or future rooms. 


Robert L. Davison, 


of New 


York City, 


who 


is in charge of research in building materials 


and methods for the Pierce Foundation, 


corro- 


borated Prof. Walsh’s statement, declaring that 
although there has been research in manufactur- 


ers’ 


laboratories for years, 


there are in sight 


no changes which will radically alter present- 


day 
terially. 


methods or reduce construction costs ma- 
This is due partly, he said, to the fact 


that the new methods evolved do not allow the 


use of existing materials. 


gin, he believes, 


Research should be- 


with the absolute essentials of 


a home—permanence, weather-proofing, insula- 


the Laboratory 


tion etc.—and with the determination of these 
ultimate factors as a basis press on toward the 
discovery of the materials and methods which 
best will reach these objectives. Two impor- 
tant changes are imminent, he said—thinner 
walls and the elimination of “tolerance” (allow- 
ing for inaccuracies in construction)—but no 
method of attaining them has yet been proved 
practically satisfactory. 





Larger he Should Follow Eas- 
ing of Prices 


CINCINNATI, Onto, July 16—That recent 
price reductions in many lines undoubtedly will 
have the effect of increasing sales, is the opin- 
ion expresed by James H. West, secretary- 
treasurer J. C. West Lumber Service Corpora- 


tion, of this city. Commenting on this possi- 
bility, Mr. West said: 

The immediate rise in prices under the 
NRA and Code supervision was admittedly 
greater than the rise in purchasing power. 
Last year about this time, prices were being 


boosted in anticipation of the higher manu- 
facturing costs expected under the proposed 
Codes. Actually, in many cases, Code prices 
were even higher than had been expected. 

Every manufacturer naturally wants to get 
the highest possible prices, and certainly the 
lumber producer, of all manufacturers, Is 
entitled to better prices than the past few 
years have brought. Manufacturers have 
come to realize that prices can not be set 
entirely by costs, but that they must adhere 
to the old law of supply and demand. Many 
items in lumber of course properly deserve 
higher prices due to scarcity, but, with pur- 
chasing power still at a questionable level, 
lower retail prices in particular should stim- 
ulate building. 

A slowing up of sales in the automotive 
industry has brought down the prices of cars, 
but the market has already been expanded 
because of this. The same thing is true of 
many other lines of merchandise, and should 
be equally true of lumber. This price ad- 
justment, together with the prospects created 
by the Housing Bill and the Loans to In- 
dustry Act, should certainly bring the lum- 
ber industry some brighter days. 
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RALPH J. MARSO, 34, vice president and 
purchasing agent of the Atlantic Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass., died July 10 at a hospital 
in Brockton, of injuries sustained the preced- 
ing day in an automobile accident. George 
L. Bedford, of Cambridge, New England man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, and Mrs. Bedford were critically 
injured but are expected to live. They had 
been spending the week-end at the Bedfords’ 
cottage at Pocasset, on Cape Cod, and had 
made an early start on their return to the 
city; near West Bridgewater, however, Mr. 
Bedford, who was driving, had to make a 
sharp turn at high speed to avoid hitting 
a tank wagon which had backed onto the 
highway, and the car got out of control] and 
crashed into a tree. They were rushed to 
the hospital, where Mr. Marso died next 
day; Mr. Bedford suffered two severe frac- 
tures of the skull, and Mrs. Bedford sus- 
tained many lacerations, but she is con- 
sidered out of danger. The tragedy was a 
great shock to the Boston lumber trade, 
for Mr. Marso was widely Known and well 
liked, and was on his way to great achieve- 
ments. He entered the Atlantic company’s 
employ as a lad of 15, a helper at its yard 
in Buffalo, N. Y. In 1922—just come of age 
—he was sent to Montreal to be in charge 
of the company’s Canadian business, and 
six years later he was called to the Boston 
office, to take complete control of all pur- 
chases. He was made vice president in 1930. 
One of his intimates said of Mr. Marso: “To 
many lumbermen who knew him he was 
fine stock—all FAS—his character fine and 
strong, without defect. The many friends he 
made in contacting lumbermen both in the 
South and in Canada will miss him greatly.” 
His burial was from his parents’ home at 
East Aurora, N. Y., on July 13. His widow 
and two daughters survive. 


FRED HIXON, 68, one of the founders of 


the True-Hixon Lumber Co., died July 9 
at a hospital in Greencastle, Ind., after an 
emergency operation; he had been in poor 


health for several years. He entered the 
lumber business in 1898, with the Greer- 
Wilkerson Lumber Co., but left that firm in 
1907 to enter the employ of the True & True 
Co., of Chicago, as sash and door salesman 
in Indiana and Illinois. In 1912 the company 
sold this business to Curtis Bros. & Co., of 
Clinton, Iowa, and Charles J. True, Albert 
W. True and Fred Hixon entered the line- 
yard lumber business in Indiana, under the 
firm name of True & True Lumber Co., with 
their first yard and general offices in Green- 
castle. In 1919 the company moved its head- 
quarters to Indianapolis. There in 1925; hav- 
ing organized the True-Hixon Lumber Co., 
these men entered into the manufacturing of 
yellow pine, with a mill at Oxford, Miss. In 
1931 Charles J. True announced that the 
True-Hixon company had taken over the 
True & True yards. In the meantime Mr. 
Hixon had gone to New Market as manager 
of the company’s yard there, but after a short 
time he returned to his former home at 
Greencastle, where he spent the last few 
years, although retaining his interest in the 
company. He had been associated with the 
wholesale and retail lumber trade for thirty- 
seven years, and was well known for his 
ability and knowledge of the business. He 
was prominent in the business life of Green- 
castle, and active in church and fraternal 
work. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Orval S. Hixon, of the True-Hixon com- 
pany at Indianapolis, and two daughters, 
Mrs. John A. McConnell, of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. W. Broadstreet, of Greencastle. 


W. W. PEED, 54. former logging superin- 
tendent for the Hammond Lumber Co. at 
Eureka, Calif., and for three years president 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, died July 2 
at his home in Los Gatos, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Peed Went to Eureka from Oregon 
in 1900, as chief engineer of the Eureka- 
Klamath River Lumber Co., and when the 
Hammond company sold the railroad to the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. he became 
the lumber company’s logging superintend- 
ent. His ability and experience made him 
valuable not only to his own company but also 
to the entire West Coast logging industry, 
and his counsel often was sought. He was 
active in the logging congress for years be- 
fore and after his first election to the presi- 
dency in 1915, and in 1923 he was elected 
president of the Humboldt Redwood Refor- 
estation Association. He is survived by his 
widow, a son William and a daughter Mar- 
garet. 


DOUGLAS MONROE GOODWILLIE. 38, as- 
sociated with the Atlas Box Co., Chicago, 
died suddenly July 15 at his home, of heart 
disease. He was a son of the late Charles 
F. Goodwillie, president of the D. M. Good- 
willie Box Co., and a nephew of Walter S. 


Goodwillie, owner of the Atlas Box Co. Be- 
sides the latter he is survived by his mother, 


four brothers, Charles, Earl, Robert and 
John, and three sisters. 
ALEXANDER B. CLANEY, 70, executive 


head of the Lord & Bushnell Co., prominent 
Chicago lumber firm, died June 29 after an 
extended illness. He was actively in the 
lumber business for forty-seven years, hav- 
ing started in 1887 as shipping clerk for 

’. B. Prettyman & Co., on Division Street 
west of Halsted. Then in 1891 he went with 
his brother John in the firm of John Claney 
& Co. This in 1906 became the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co. (now the Bishop Lumber 
Co.). In August, 1917, the late Edward L. 
Thornton and his associates bought out the 
Claneys’ interests in the company, and then 
John and Alexander Claney bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
Alexander Claney continued active in the 
business up to the beginning of his fatal 
illness; he was universally well liked, and 
was considered one of the ablest lumber 
salesmen in Chicago, physically and men- 
tally a big man. Through practically his 
entire business career he was a member of 
the Builders’ Club and the Chicago Athletic 
Association. He is survived by three chii- 
dren, Alexander, jr., Inger, and Mrs. James 
Shedden, and by two brothers, John and 
Hugh P. Claney, president and vice presi- 
gent. respectively, of the Lord & Bushnell 

0. 

RICHARD H. DEAN, 67, president and 
manager of the Gallatin Lumber Co., Boze- 
man, Mont., died July 2 after several months’ 
illness. He had been a Montana resident 
forty years—the first twenty a railroad con- 
tractor (his biggest undertaking was the 
building of the Montana Railroad “the Jaw 
Bone Line,” now the main line of the Mil- 
waukee Road) and the last twenty years as 
a retail lumberman. He entered the lumber 
business by establishing a yard at Manhat- 
tan, and while there was prominent in the 
community life, serving on the council for 
several years and as mayor for two terms. 
In 1919 he sold his business and his home 
and moved to Bozeman, where he had for- 
merly resided as a contractor, and estab- 
lished the present retail business. Surviving 
are his widow and two stepchildren, three 
sisters, two nieces and one nephew. 


ARNO MEREEN, 76, for years prominent 
in the lumber manufacturing industry of 
Minnesota and later the West Coast, died 
June 29 at his home in Berkeley, Calif., after 
a short illness. In 1880 he went from Maine 
to Minneapolis, Minn., and was superintend- 
ent of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. until 1905, 
when the company cut out in Minnesota and 
moved to Marshfield, Ore. He continued with 
the Smith company until 1919, designing, 
constructing and operating its mill and de- 
signing its terminals at Bay Point and at 
Oakland. Besides his abilities as a sawmill 
operator Mr. Mereen was of an inventive 
nature, and patented several machines which 
are in service in sawmills and factories; he 
was especially interested in the development 
of modern woodworking machinery. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son and two daughters. 


EDGAR MARK WILSON, 33, president of 
Builders’ Material (Inc.), Longview, Wash., 
died July 3 at a local hospital, of injuries 
sustained July 1 in a fall from a horse. He 
was one of Longview’s first business men 
and one of its youngest, and was active in 
civic and fraternal circles. Born at Joplin, 
Mo., a nephew of the late Mrs. Robert A. 
Long, he studied at the Rolla School of Mines 
and the University of Kansas. Then in 1923 
he went to Longview and established the 
Wilson-Mack Lumber Co., which later be- 
came Builders’ Material (Inc.) and which also 
operates a yard in Kelso. In 1924 he married 
Miss Alberta Mack at Lawrence, Kan., and 
she with a 6-months-old daughter, and his 
mother and brother, survive. 


WILLIAM GILLMANN, president of the 
Scharbach Lumber Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., 
died at his home June 30 after several months’ 
illness and a year of failing health.. He had 
undergone a major operation in a Chicago 
hospital in April. In 1903 he became asso- 
ciated with Louis Scharbach in the lumber 
business in South Chicago, and in 1910 he 
moved to Chicago Heights as manager of the 
company, of which he became president when 
Mr. Scharbach died in 1931. He had many 
frends who respected and admired him for 
his ability and integrity, and he was well 
known in the community and in the trade. 
Surviving are his widow, the former Augusta 
Scharbach, one son, Allan, two sisters and a 
brother. 
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CHARLES W. WHITE, 78, founder of the 
White Lumber Co., Princeton, Ind., and mors 
recently interested in the White Lumber (po 
at Boonville, Ind., died at Boonville July 
after an extended illness. He started in th. 
lumber business in Boonville with his 
brother, the late William T. White, but jp 
the early 90’s he moved to Princeton ang 
established a yard of his own. He was jp 
business there for many years and was 
prominent in the community, of which he 
was mayor from 1898 to 1902. A number o 
years later he sold his yard and returned t, 
Boonville to be associated with a younger 
brother, McClellan White, who with ‘ 
widow survives him. : 


HERMAN C. SCHWULST, 74, senior mem. 
ber of the Schwulst Lumber & Coal 
Bloomington, Ill., died at a local hospitaj 
June 24 after an illness of three months. He 
had been active in the lumber business jp 
Bloomington for forty-six years, starting 
with organizing and operating the Norther, 
Lumber & Coal Co. Later for some years he 
was with the E. R. Darlington Lumber Co, 
until the Schwulst company was formed. Be. 
sides his widow he is survived by a gop 
Carl and a daughter, and five grandchildren, 
and by five brothers, 
Frank and John, and one sister. 


MRS. ADDISON BOYD NICKEY, 85, widow 
of a prominent lumber manufacturer and 
mother of S. M. and W. E. Nickey, of Nickey 
Bros., Memphis, Tenn., died July 6 atthe home 
of her daughter in Hollywood, Calif., after a 
year of failing health. She moved to Cali- 
fornia seventeen years ago, after the death 
of her husband, but kept up her Memphis 
frendships and her membership in the Second 
Presbyterian church there; she gave gener. 
ously of time and money to charitable or- 
ganizations. Surviving besides her children 
are ten grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. 


BENJAMIN FRANK WILSON, 74, for many 
years prominent in the lumber industry of 
Wisconsin and more recently interested in 
West Coast and Canadian operations, died 
suddenly June 22 a few hours after he had 
been stricken with a heart attack while 
transacting business in a Wausau bank. Of 
recent years he had devoted most of his at- 
tention to business ventures other than lum- 
ber. His widow, three sons, one daughter 
and one brother survive. 





ROBERT WAGGENER, 66, for many years 
associated with his father in the lumber and 
planing mill business in Franklin, Ind., died 
July 17; he had suffered a stroke of paralysis 
last spring. After the death of Robert Wag- 
gener, sr., the son was for years manager 
of the yard and planing mill, first for the 
Pinnell & Engler Lumber Co. and then the 
Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. His widow 
and four children survive. 


CHARLES W. SPEAKS, 69, retail lumber- 
man of Reynoldsburg, Ohio, died at his home 
June 22 after a long illness. He went to 
Reynoldsburg forty years ago as _ superin- 
tendent of a portion of the Ohio Canal, and 
after engaging in various other business en- 
terprises he entered the lumber trade about 
seven years ago. He is survived by his widow 
and nine children. 


FRANK A. BREWER, for years a member 
of the lumber manufacturing firm of Duncan, 
Brewer & Co., at Duluth, Minn., and 4 
brother-in-law of Fred C. Knapp, well known 
lumberman of Portland, Ore., died June 24 
at his home in Duluth. He was the son of 
the late A. P. Brewer, of Saginaw, Mich. 
and was in the lumber business practically 
all his life. 


GEORGE E. ORWIG, 53, junior member of 
the Reese-Sheriff Lumber Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., with which firm he was associated for 
twenty years, died suddenly July 3 at his 
home, of a heart attack. He was a State 
auditor, and also had served as a relief fund 


investigator. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons, four grandchildren, and two 
sisters. 


EDWARD HOLLISTER, 73, manager of the 
Princeton Lumber Co., Princeton, Mo., died 
June 20 at his home. During the last thirty 
years the yard was under three different 
ownerships, but Mr. Hollister was retained 
as manager by them all. His widow, two 
children, three grandchildren and two sisters 
survive. 


JOSEPH B. CARD, 59, president of the 
Indiana Wood Preserving Co., of Terre Haute 
and Chicago, died July 11 at his home in 
Chicago, of pneumonia. During the World 
War he was a captain in the First Division, 
and was cited three times for bravery. His 
widow and five children survive. 





CHALMERS P. ONWAKE, 65, junior mem- 
ber of Onwake Bros., line-yard firm with 
headquarters at Greencastle, Pa., died June 
15. He was an energetic business man, and 
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was active in the affairs of the Middle At- 


jantic Lumbermen’s Association. 





MRS. HERBERT A. PINNELL, wife of the 
president of the Pinnell Lumber Co., Indian- 
polis, Ind. died at a local hospital after 
rte days’ illness. She had planned to leave 
Indianapolis the next day, to join her hus- 
pand in California. 


JAMES A. BRITTAIN, 60, head of J. A. 
Brittain & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died at a 
jocal hospital after three weeks’ illness. His 
widow and a daughter survive. 


SAMUEL P. COURTNEY, 76, president of 
the Courtney Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
died June 27. He had been in the lumber 
pusiness in Charleston since 1900. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended July 7, 
1934, totaled 1,164,379 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 41,700 cars (a decrease of 8,204 
cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 23); grain, 80,183 cars; ore, 64,247 
cars; coal, 186,895 cars; coke, 10,554 cars; 
livestock, 33,776 cars ; merchandise, 298,502 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 448,522 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended July 7 show a 
decrease of 75,142 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended June 23. 
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Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Fairfield—Fortuna (Inc.); $50,- 
900. Building materials etc. Incorporator: Charles 
J. McNamara, 1698 North Avenue, Bridgeport. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—All American. Lumber 
Co. Directors: Arnold H. Chapman, 3897 St. Johns 
Ave, Jacksonville, and J. M. Hulin and G. A. Ste- 
yhens. : 
prone sonville—Beach Lumber & Supply Co. Di- 
rectors: E. B. Smith, C. U. Smith and Wade Hoft- 
man. 

KENTUCKY. Crown—Hot Spot Lumber Co.; $3, 
000. Polly Gilley, Roy Gilley and Malinda Brown, 
all of Letcher County, incorporators. 

Paducah—Willowcraft Manufacturing Co. Charles 
Cc. Bishop interested. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Dedham—Norfolk Builders’ 


Supply Co. Incorporators: Murray R. Fine, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, and others. 
Holden—Holden Lumber & Supply Co. Elmer J. 


Johnson, Woodland Road, Holden, an incorporator. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—H. W. Reeves Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Garfield—Beaucraft Corpora- 
tion: building materials. Louis Galtieri, 328 Mid- 
land Ave., Garfield, an incorporator. 

Union City—Gilbert Hardwood Lumber Co., 400 


Thirty-eighth St. Incorporators: Laura Hagen and 


G. E. Hagen of 61 Eldorado Place, Weehawken 
(P. O. Union City), and Josephine Mario, 932 Charles 
St., North Bergen. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—United Lumber Co., 
1353 37th St.; retail. 

New York City—H. & H. Lumber Co.; $20,000. 
Filed by Martin J. Forgang, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 

New York City—New York Plywood Co. Incor- 
porators: Julius Gross, 1221 E. 8th St., Brooklyn; 
Louis Rosenblum, 261 Broadway, New York City; 
and David Schein, 270 Broadway, New York City. 


New York City—Shwab Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion; woodworking. Incorporators: Frederick H. 
Shwab, 458 E. Second St., Brooklyn; Robert I. 
Shwab, 8864 62d Drive, Rego Park, L. I.; Meyer 
Wein, 509 E. 45th St., Brooklyn. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—Lyda Logging Co.; $1,- 


000. W. H. Lyda interested. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Barker-Knapp Lumber 
Co., Republic Building; $50,000. D. Knapp, S. 
W. and Burke G. Barker, incorporators. 

Seattle—Buol Logging Co., 26th S. W. and Florida 


Sts.; $4,800. Edward M. Buol interested. 
Seattle—Sound Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
1815 North 34th St.; $10,000. L. W. and M. H. 


Shell interested. 


Business Changes 
Wrecking & 
changed 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Standard 
Lumber Co., 5500 Northwest Highway, 
name to Standard Lumber Co. 

Emington—Earl Hager Lumber Co. lumber yard 
and buildings purchased by Robinson Grain Co. 
from Earl Hager of Dwight. The new firm will 
carry a complete stock of lumber and building 
materials. 

_ INDIANA. Fishers—Hamilton County Lumber 
\o. purchased by Fred Appel of Indianapolis. The 
sale does not include the accounts of the old firm. 
E. A. Johnson will continue with the new firm. 

Marion—Heinzmann Lumber Co. property pur- 
chased by Francis Legg of Coldwater, Mich., ac- 
cording to C. C, Heinzmann. The new company 
Will be known as the South Marion Builders Store. 
Lora Prickett will return as manager. Only the 
building and real estate were sold; the inventory 
and business were kept and the stock will be moved 
to another yard of the company on West First 
Street. 

IOWA. Britt—Farmers Industrial Union reor- 
ganized as Farmers Co-operative Co. 

. Hamburg —Thomas M. Folkes succeeded by George 

age. 

MARYLAND. Chesapeake City—The lumber mill 
of the late Cornelius F. Murphy has been pur- 
chased by Charles Hammer o?% Chester, Pa., and 
Harvey K. Miller of Harford County, who will oper- 
ate the plant, taking care of present contracts. 

a MICHIGAN. Detroit—Barrett & Quinlan Lumber 
“0. succeeded by Davison Ave. Coal & Lumber Co. 

,MINNESOTA. Duluth—Bertram-Wright Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Lakeside Lumber & Fuel Co. 

« NEBRASKA. Fairbury—Fairbury Planing Mills 

Collier Lumber Co. succeeded by Fairbury Planing 
Mills (Inc. ). 
NEW JERSEY. 
Corporation 
Corporation, 


Newark—H. S. Bond Yellow Pine 
changed name to Yellow Pine Sales 
336 Thomas St. 





NEW YORK. Jamestown—United Lumber & 
Supply Corporation assets purchased by John W. 
Van Allen at public auction and a new corporation 
known as the United Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion has been formed by John W. Van Allen, Selby 
G. Smith and George C. Sweet, jr., Buffalo, with 
capital of $50,000. 

Sidney—Sidney Fixture Co. 
ware Store Fixture Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Pauls Valley 
succeeeded by Hudson-Houston Lumber Co., 
headquarters at Ardmore, Okla. 

Spiro—Mansfield Lumber Co. 
T. Stevenson of Fort Smith. 

OREGON. Portland—Agme Box & Manufacturing 
Co. reorganized as Acme Box & Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Crystal City and La Pryor—Mayhew 
Lumber Co. purchased by E. L. Ready, manager at 
Crystal City, and Ancil C. Mayhew, son of A. B. 
Mayhew, and the firm name has been changed to 
Zavala Lumber Co. 

Houston—Walker Lumber Co. changing name to 
Rouse Lumber & Building Co. 

Morton—-R. E. Rose Lumber Co. sold lumber in- 
terests to Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. The Rose 
yard will be turned into a tourist park. 

WASHINGTON. Snohomish—C. H. Massar sold 
Snohomish Lumber Co. to C. E. Olsan. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sistersville—Bowser Lumber 
& Feed Co. changed name to Bowser Sales & 
Trading Corporation. 

WISCONSIN. Chili and Marshfield—Marshfield 
Lumber Co. and Connor Retail Lumber Co. at Marsh- 
field and Chili purchased by Gateway Lumber Co. 
of Madison. 


succeeded by Dela- 





Duffey Lumber Co. 
with 


succeeded by Phil 


| - 
Casualties 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co. 
office, records, lumber sheds and stock valued at 
more than $100,000 destroyed by fire. Continuing 
business in nearby garage. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Rogers-Scott Lumber 
Co. mill and storage yards wrecked by fire, which 
damaged or destroyed most of the plant and equip- 
ment Rebuilding and reclaiming began at once. 
Loss partly covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Becker, Moore 
& Co. suffered loss of $75,000 when stock and ma- 
chinery and several freight cars were burned. The 
company manufactures wood flour. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Morehead City—Long’s 
mill destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $10,- 
000, covered by insurance. Lumber and other build- 
ings saved. 

TENNESSEE. Dickson—A. H. Leathers Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of handles, damaged 
by fire about $12,000. Plans for rebuilding burned 
portion of plant are being made. 

WASHINGTON. South Prairie—Harstad Lumber 
Mill suffered fire loss of about $60,000 to mill ma- 
chinery and buildings and $15,000 to finished lum- 
ber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Terra Alta—East End Plan- 
ing Mill, owned by T. J. Hughes, damaged $5,000 
by fire. Most of the machinery was destroyed. 
Loss partly covered by insurance. 

CANADA. Ontario, Chapleau—Austin & Nichol- 
son, manufacturers, suffered loss estimated at $500,- 
000 to stock, buildings, trucks, etc., well covered 
by insurance. The mill, located three miles away, 
was not touched by the fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Foshee Lumber Co. 
plans adding machinery for manufacture of ex- 
celsior. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Stockton Lumber Co., 
347 S. Commerce St., contemplates rebuilding of 
yard and planing mill destroyed by fire, pending 
insurance adjustment. Cost $25,000. 


LOUISIANA. Patterson—-Acme Veneer Co. will 
rebuild recently burned veneer mill in another 
location. 


MICHIGAN. Monroe—Wolverine Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. plans rebuilding woodworking mill recently 
destroyed by fire, to cost $50,000 or more. 

OHIO. Findlay—Fassett Lumber Co., 204-20 E. 
Crawford St., will replace lumber mill destroyed 
by fire and plans a modern lumber yard with lum- 
ber store. 

OREGON. Eugene—Western Box Co. 
ing plant at west end of First Avenue, 
about $10,000. 


WASHINGTON, 


is erect- 
to cost 


Walla Walla—The Blue Moun- 


55 


tain Lumber Co. sawmill in the Tollgate area was 
destroyed by fire recently. A newly constructed 
box factory with a capacity of 1,000 apple boxes 
a day, which had just started work, was also de- 
voured by the flames. Frank Olinger and Fred 
Fullerton are owners. Loss $7,000, with $1,500 
insurance. Plant will be rebuilt immediately. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Victoria — Moore 
Whittington Co., 302 David St., plans lumber and 
woodworking plant to cost $40,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Co-operative Roof 
Co., 8678 W. Pico Blvd. Potter B. Warren, 1706 
S. Hobart Blvd., interested. 

Los Angeles—Northwest Lumber Agency 3747 
West 27th St. Don M. Oder, manager. 

Los Angeles—Wilson Floor Co., 2045 West 84th 
Place. Raymond G. Wilson, manager. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—B. Bernstein, Porter 
Ave. & Division Place; retail hardwood lumber. 

New York City—Alexander Lumber Co.; whole- 
sale. Alexander Feldman, 15 Park Row, proprietor. 

New York City—Roosevelt Lumber Co.; retail 
millwork. Samuel Epstein, 52-14 Roosevelt Ave., 
Woodside, proprietor. 

OHIO. Bedford—Lipstrue Coal & Feed Co. will 
open in about 1 month. 


TEXAS. Sour Lake—Peoples Lumber & Feed Co. 
of Dayton have opened a yard here. 





Ontario Fire Destroys Large 
Lumber Footage 


CHAPLEAU, OntT., July 16.—A recent disas- 
trous fire in the lumber yards of Austin & 
Nicholson, manufacturers, destroyed 25,000,000 
feet of jack pine and spruce, one to two million 
feet of lumber being saved. The loss to lum- 
ber, buildings, trucks etc. is estimated at $500,- 
000, well covered by insurance. Much of the 
lumber destroyed was owned by wholesale firms, 
the chief sufferers being Leak & Co. (Ltd.), 
and the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, others including Read Bros. (Ltd.), 
Toronto; Sheppard & Dunn, Toronto; Austin 
& Nicholson, Chapleau; the Poupore Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa; and the Canadian General 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto. There is a strong 
suspicion that the fire was of incendiary origin. 
The stock of lumber was located three miles 
from the mill, which was not touched by the 
fire. 
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[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
In Classified Department 








i SN: vccocceccanaccencsenciens 30 cents a line | 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line ; 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted, 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED | 


Salesmen 











WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


Or Wholesalers by mill sales agency handling 
Idaho White Pine, Canadian Spruce, Ponderosa and 


California Pine in the following territories—both 
industrial and yard trade: Southern and South- 
eastern Ohio, Northwestern Ohio, Indiana. In 


reply state class of trade and territory covered. 
Address “E. 75,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO SELL PLYWOOD 


Commission Hardwood salesmen who are selling 





store fixture, interior finish and woodworking 
trade. Several territories still open. Write. AL- 
GOMA PLYWOOD & VENEER COMPANY, 5400 


Brook Park Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN 


To sell diversified line of finest Plywood on a com- 
mission basis in various parts of the country, par- 
ticularly Indianapolis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. 
Address “E. 74,"" care American 





Lumberman. 





Employees 
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EXPERIENCED SHIPPING CLERK 


One who has had experience in Ponderosa pine mills 
of at 50,000,000 feet annual capacity; also 
yard, planing mill and some box factory experience 
desirable. Position offers excellent opportunity for 
advancement into superintendent's position. The 
position requires a man of the highest qualities 
All replies will be held confidential. 

Address “E. 85," care American Lumberman. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WANTED 


Experienced man for Assistant Manager in Retail 
Lumber Yard in County Seat Indiana town. 


Employees 


SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 


Largely of Yellow Pine, established twenty years, 
desires form commission selling connections in im- 
portant industrial points in CFA territory, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 

Address “E. 82," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT TO OWNER 


In fair sized retail yard, large city 100 miles from 
Chicago. Must have excellent character, person- 
ality, and sales ability and be able to think cor- 
rectly and rapidly. Prefer man now employed who 
wishes a greater opportunity. State full history 
in application. 


Address “E,. 95,” 


Employment 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


With exceptional record in selling the lumber, build- 
ing supply and hardware trade wishes to get in 
touch with a high grade company desiring to 
strengthen its selling effectiveness in the northeast. 
Skilled in personal selling as well as thoroughly 
capable in sales management. Tireless worker with 
unusual native ability. Record for integrity and re- 
sponsibility. Knows New England, Pennsylvania and 
New York intimately. Wide acquaintance among 
leading lumber and building supply dealers, archi- 
tects and contractors. The facts regarding this 
man’s selling and personal record will interest the 
responsible manufacturer who is not satisfied with 
his volume of business in the northeast. 

Address “E. 93,” care American Lumberman. 


care American Lumberman. 











RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


15 years’ experience as manager, in yard handling 
fir, western pine, yellow pine, coal, cement, paint, 
wire and fence post. Can figure my own estimates 
and rough plans. I am 44 years old, married. 
Will go anywhere; can furnish good references 
from former employers. 

Address “D. 84,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ACCOUNTANT 
Bookkeeper, auditor, 18 yrs.’ general office and 
yard experience—age 39, married, good references. 

THOROUGHLY EXP’D RETAIL MANAGER 


Desires to locate in Middle West. Now employed; 
with present employer 6 years. Accountant. Age 
29. 








Address “‘E. 88,’" care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER—SHIPPING CLERK—SALES 


Young man 7 yrs. exp. in lumber and bldg. mate- 
rials, make all statements, conversant with grades 
in northern and southern woods. Any location; 
reas. salary. 

Address ‘“‘E. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN 


Following Baltimore and vicinity desires connec- 
tion. Good mill or wholesaler. Pine and Hardwood. 
Address “E. 86," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WTD. IN COLO.—NEW MEXICO—ARIZ. 
Thoroughly experienced retail lumber yard man- 
now employed, seeks a permanent connec- 
Estimate buildings from excavation to 
completion, both labor and material. Make plans 
and details, Long millwork and sawmill expe- 
rience. Competent in all branches. In g00d 
health. Like position as yard manager, or trav- 
eling salesman with reliable company in _ this 
territory. 
Address “C. 98,” 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR—DRAFTSMAN 
Might invest some. 10 yrs. Supt.—exp’d on mach. 











care American Lumberman. 





—cabn’t, detailed millwk. Structural Engineer 
b’ld’g constr’n. 
Address “E. 43," care American Lumberman. 





MAKE MONEY ON MILLWORK TODAY! 


Millwork factory efficiency expert can take mod- 
erately equipped plant and produce odd and stock 
millwork at a cost to make local and jobbing trade 
profitable. Ask for proof. Gilt edge ref. Con- 
sider part % arrangement. 

Address ‘“‘E. 42,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULAR SAWYER 
Hammering, filing, operating. Good manager. 
M. JEFFREY, Homestead, Fila. 


EXPERT ESTIMATOR AND GRADER 


Of standing timber or mill product. Develop and 
operate mills, market product, handle accounts. 
Unattached. Will go anywhere. 








Employment 


eee ees 
POSITION WTD. AS LINE YARD MANAGER 


In Texas, Colo. or S. D. Have had 4 yrs. exp, x 
line yard manager. Good ref. furnished. 
Address “E. 83," care American Lumbermap, 


MARRIED MAN—12 YRS. EXP. RETAIL COAL 


Hardware and Lumber, Wholesale Lumber, Fiy 
years with large Paint mfgr. calling on retaj 





trade. Employed now, but looking for something 
better. 
Address “E. 77,’"’ care American Lumberman, 





POSITION WTD. BY FIRST CLASS MILLMAN 


Excellent layout man, estimator, detailer, biller 
and architectural draftsman; thoroughly practicaj 
and technical man. Experienced in all classes of 
millwork. Can read any plan on sight. Goo 
record and education. A-1 references. 

Address “E. 81," care American Lumberman. 





16 SUCCESSFUL YRS. RETAILING LUMBER 


And building supplies. Sold out 4 years ago; wan 
retail yard to manage on living salary and per 
cent of net profit; references unquestionable; ¢ 
any place. 
Address “E, 


76,"" care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 

Experienced Lumber Salesman, seeking change 
would like to make new connection with man. 
facturer as Sales Manager or District Sales Map. 


ager. 
Address “E. 96,” 





care American Lumberman, 





SUCCESSFUL RET. MGR.—20 YRS. EXP. 


Active, dependable, good record, excellent collector, 
business getter; prefer fair sized town in middle 
West. 

= 


Address care American Lumberman, 





Lumber and Dimension 


~~” 


DO YOU OWN HARDWOOD TIMBER? 


We have a good circular mill. 
Why not let us cut it for you? 
Address BENHARD & HILL, Ventress, La. 


Used Machinery 


AUTOMATIC CLAPBOARD MACHINERY 


Will buy a complete outfit of automatic clapboari 
machinery. State make, condition and cash price 
Address “E. 68,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DEEP WELL PUMP 


5” or 6” barrel. 
KURTH LUMBER MFG. COMPANY, Keltys, Texa 




















WANTED 
1 second hand Combination Gang Edger for lef 
hand rig. Must be in good condition. Quote cas 
price, describing fully. 


Address “E. 89,”"" care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE | 
Retail Lumber Yards 


IN FINE TOWN OF 2500 


Want cost on stock, but will sacrifice 
75% quick sale. Operated 
present owner over 45 years. Wish to retire. 
Address ‘‘E. 92,’’ care American Lumberman. 
chem 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD IN TOWN OF 4# 
Will sell stock and rent sheds and real estate # 

reasonable terms. 
Address “D. 68,” 
FOR SALE AT McFARLAND, KANSAS 


Lumber, Coal and Hardware business. 











A Bargain. 
5 on real estate for 





care American Lumberman. 
—— gd 











Address ‘‘E. 90." care American Lumberman. 


Address “E, 61,” care American Lumberman. 


MRS. WM. MUCKENTHALER, Paxico, Kansas 
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